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THE PRIDE OF LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 



The concert of that day was succeeded hj a dinner 
party — ^the dinner party by a ball — and the following 
day Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn was to be presented at 
Court, on her marriage, by the Duchess of Mexbo- 
rough. 

The Duchess of Mexborough was Lady Lavington*g 
mother-in-law. She visited Lady Heron, but she ha4 
never vouchsafed to take the slightest notice of Mrs. 
Mordaunt Eveleyn, until, by dint of Mordaunt's inde-r 
fatigable exertions, she had been prevailed upon to 
leave two cards instead of one in Curzon Street, and tq 
permit her name to be put upon the card of the bride 
on her presentation. 

The Duchess was very aristocratic. A mesalliance 
she held in utter abhorrence, and since one of her sons 
had married an Eveleyn, she looked upon Mordaunt*s 
match as a personal insult. It was not until Lady Ale?:- 
ander had drawn the name of Lord Kavanagh from 
its ambush, and reminded her Grace of the relationship. 

you II. p 
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that the condescension in question was granted ; but 
till the beautiful figure of Saverell floated past her in 
the brilliant throng at the drawing-room, she had never 
seen her. 

Then^ every one was asking who she was, and no one 
knew, and Mordaunt had the questionable gratification, 
of hearing her name buzzed about from lip to lip, and 
every sort of romantic tale, of various degrees ol truth, 
attached to it. 

^ That day. Lord Arlington too was presented, on 
coming to his title, and stood for the first time in the 
presence of his sovereign, frightened out of his senses, 
as he privately confessed to Saverell, she being the 
only person who, by imparting to him in return her 
own terrors, could at all sympathize with him and com- 
pare feelings. 

The dread ordeal once over, however, Felix wan- 
dered about admiring the jewels and their wearers, in 
a more happy state of mind ; and as he stood waiting 
till he should be joined by Mordaunt, with whom he 
had come, an acquaintance whom he had not seen for 
many years rushed up to him, and accosted him. 

'^ Felix Wynn ! — ^how glad I am to see you ! — you 
don't know me — is it myself you have forgotten, or is 
it that fine feathers have made me a finer bird than ever 
I was.?— don't you remember Corny Dunmore ?" 

Cornelius Dunmore ! — so it was ! Though long 
years had passed — though his face had grown out of 
Lord Ailington's memory, and though even his voice 
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with its rough brogue was forgotten, the name of Corny 
Dunmore brought back a thousand bye-gone reminis- 
cences and associations^ and Felix^ rather glad than 
otherwise to see him again^ tried not to wince with 
agony when he nearly wrung off his fingers in the 
energy of his friendship. 

^ They had been at Eton together, Felix Wynn and 
Corny Dunmore, and Corny had been the sympathising 
and only confidant of the luckless love-story which had 
now pretty nearly grown pale on Wynnes memory, but 
which the sight of his quondam schoolfellow revived 
till he felt young and love-sick again. Then they had 
been divided by destiny, and one had lost sight of the 
other, and as Corny expressed it, " both thought them- 
selves dead,** till at last, the friends of boyhood met 
again as middle-aged men ; and to be warmly remem- 
bered is always gratifying, so Felix returned, with 
almost equal cordiality, the energetic greeting of his 
revived acquaintance. 

Sometimes, when people who may not have known 
each other well, are separated for a long time, and then 
meet agaia, they fancy they have been much better ac- 
quainted than they really were ; — they left off, perhaps, 
merely as acquaintance, and take up the broken thread 
again as friends, though, in the interim, they may never 
even have heard of each other. This was very much 
the case with Lord Arlington and Corny Dunmore, 
whose cordial Irish heart expanded to enclose his old 

schoolfellow the moment he saw him again. 

B 2 
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The first few words they exchanged were of old 
times, naturally. The next, of the manner in which 
each had spent the more recent years of their lives. 

'* My life," said Captain Dunmore, '* ever since I 
sold out, which is now fifteen years ago, has been passed 
in the wilds. I came into a great deal of Irish pro- 
perty, and like a true-hearted Irishman, I have lived 
all these years on my own land. Don*t you wonder 
not to see the moss growing all over me ? — ^but I made 
a vow when first the windfall — ^for it was a windfall — 
came upon me, that I would see to the estates myself 
and watch the fortunes of my people. I have been as 
good as my word. I have seen the wreck of every 
property round mine ! I have seen their downfall one 
by one, and seen their tenantry emigrate — starved out!— 
and I stood my ground, and by Jove I did well, for of 
late, days have brightened for Irish property, and last 
month I sold my estates for as fair a price as ever a 
man might wish to get ! This it was that brought me 
up to town. I want to invest money, for I*m a rich 
man ; and now, Felix Wynn, what are you ?" 

Felix laughed at the abrupt question. 

" I'm not a rich man, to begin with, but I am Lord 
Arlington, and that is what brought me here." 

'* A lord ! — well — I suppose I must give you joy ; 
Are you married yet ?" 

** No !" was the answer, with rather a scornful laugh. 

** No ? — nor am I, . but I don*t say I never will be^ 
for faith, the show to-day is tempting." 
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^Yes," said Lord Arlington, absently; *' a great 
deal of beauty — a gorgeous scene altogether.'* 

" But," pursued his friend, suddenly lighting up, 
" of all the faces, of all the figures, of all the eyes, and 
the smiles, that ever bewitched a poor man of the woods 
like myself, it is a young girl who has been presented 
to-day, but I cannot, for the life of me, find out who 
she is. When I nearly fell over you, I was told she 
was just passing through the corridor, and I rushed for 
one more glance." 

He went on, accurately describing to Lord Arling- 
ton the beauty that had so enslaved him, till all at once 
it struck his friend that this could be no other than 
Saverell herself, for there was a peculiarity about her 
hair, and the manner in which it was arranged, which 
left little room for doubt. 

''I think I know the young lady you mean," he 
began. 

" Do you ? — then you*re the very man you always 
were ! — ^you know everything ! — ^who is she ?" 

*^ I believe, by your description, she can be no other 
than the wife of . . • . " 

'* The wife ? — ^no ! — don't say so, or say it gently — 
kiU me easy — she can*t be married !" 

" I am almost certain we mean the same person — 
there cannot be two people in the world so alike — she 
is the wife of my friend, Mordaunt Eveleyn." 

Corny Dunmore was silent. He seemed quite 
knocked down by the blow. It was evident that^ ac- 
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cording to a custom which had characterized him from 
a boy, he had made some vow which fhe announcement 
of Lord Arlington had proved to be a rash one. 

" You couldn't introduce me, I suppose ?" said he at 
last. 

" Nothing easier,*' laughed Lord Arlington ; '^ but 
first let us be certain we are on the right tack. Look 
to your left." 

And as he spoke, Saverell, leaning on the arm of 
Lord Alexander Aylmer — Saverell in her snowy plumes, 
her flowing draperies, and the brilliant suite of jewels 
with which Lady Heron had arrayed her — came sweep- 
ing towards them* 

" The very same I" were the whispered words of the 
awe-struck man ; and unable to keep his countenance. 
Lord Arlington declined going through the ceremony 
at that moment, but appointed a meeting for the even- 
ing. The place of rendezvous was to be the Opera 
House ; the scene of the introduction was to be Lady 
Heron's box — for the old lady, determined to do every- 
thing well, had taken one for the alternate nights 
during the season. 

Such was the vortex of excitement in which Saverell 
lived ; so much so, indeed, that from the moment when 
she and her husband had exchanged those looks on the 
previous day, so fraught Mrith unhappiness, she had had 
no opportunity of saying a syllable to him in private ; 
in fact, he had appeared to shun every chance of a 
tete^a-tite. Under such circumstances could she be 
happy ? was it likely she could laugh, though Felix sat 
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by her side at dinner ? was it likely she could even 
smile^ though his first exclamation was, — 

" Many conquests have you raade to-day, Mrs. Eve- 
leyn, but one heart you have literally broken into atoms." 

She was beginning now to be accustomfed to general 
admiration ; she met it with dignified simplicity, and 
neither appeared to like or dislike it. Her glass had 
told her from her youth upwards, what every voice 
was now ready to whisper in her ear, and the constant 
repetition sometimes seemed actually to weary her. 
Now and then, her beauty was a source of annoyance 
to her, pai^icularly in the instance of Lord Alexander 
Aylmer, whose adoration openly expressed, now as- 
turned a form which made quite a sensation in the 
family; yet not one of them, not even his contemptuous 
wife (who sfdd ^' he would flirt with a broomstick in 
petticoats "), could accuse her of giving him a shadow 
of encour^ement. 

Mordaunt, however> chose to be jealous, and often 
taunted her with not repelling his attentions with suffi- 
cient hauteur. 

*' Very few men," said he, one day when he was very 
angry, and when Lord Alexander, as usual, was not in a 
state to comprehend reproaches, which were in conse- 
quence levelled at Saverell ; '' very few men would 
pester a woman with attentions, if she showed that they 
were insulting and unwelcome." 

" Then," retorted Saverell, who was not one of 
those ptferfect angels who can stand injustice without 
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retaliation, " Lord Alexander is one of. those few ;" 
and she would turn away to hide the gushing tears 
which she was ashamed of being so weak as to shed. 

How could she be happy ? Mordaunt was actually 
spoiling her temper,' as well as interfering with her hap- 
piness in every possible way, and both Lady Heron and 
Lord Arlington saw it. They could not fail. They 
were both attached to her, and the latter felt the 
deepest interest in her, as in one who, transplanted 
into a foreign soil, had yet identified herself with her 
changed circumstances so gracefully and so inoffensively. 
Not even Lady Lavington had a word to say against 
her, though she never could resist the pleasure of 
having little cuts at her now and then, whenever the 
opportunity occurred. 

But to return to the Opera. Felix had hardly en- 
tered the house before he encountered his iriend, and 
in due course the introduction was achieved, and Cap- 
tain Dunmore delighted. He smoked all the'way home 
with his firiend that night, and never ceased between 
every puff to dilate upon the perfections of Mrs. Mor- 
daunt Eveleyn. 

" And now," said he, *' I have only one more ques- 
tion to ask about her, and that is, who was she ?*' 

" Why, to the honour and glory of your Emerald 
Isle be it spoken," answered Lord Arlington, " Mile- 
sian blood flows in her veins. Her father is an ille- 
gitimate son of Lord Kavanagh." 

" Lord Kavanagh?" repeated Captain Dunmore in 
an accent of great surprise, ^^ are you quite sure ? 
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I know that old fellow perfectly well — do you think it 
is true ?" 

*' I hope so," said Felix ratiier uneasily ; *' what 
makes you doubt it ?" 

" I don*t know I'm sure, only knowing the old man 
so well as I do, it seems odd I never heard of any illegi- 
timate son. But you are quite sure about it, of course, 
or you would not say so.** 

*^ Indeed I can hardly say I am quite sure. I never 
heard it from his own lips, but the mother told Eveleyn, 
and that is pretty good authority." 

" So it is. Well, really now I think of it, I do see 
a sort of family likeness between Mrs. Eveleyn and 
old Kavanagh ! — ^but how very odd. Do they boast 
ofitr 

*' Never ! — only to tell you the truth, the Eveleyn 
family, who are as proud and as high as Lucifer, toill 
drag in the old Lord's name, because my friend is 
the first of the family who ever made a mesalliance.** 

" And what did you say her maiden name was ?" 

" Muggridge." 

" Muggridge V* cried Corny with a start, and an in- 
tonation which left no doubt as to his extraction ; '' then 
I know who you mean! — I saw him in Ireland — at 
Kavanagh indeed — ^two years ago ! — ^he came down and 
kicked up a devil of a row, and nobody seemed quite 
to know what it was about, as whenever he had inter- 
views with the old man it was with locked doors. 
Muggridge, by Jove ! — ^well, I daresay he may be an 
illegitimate son ; only ever since the disappearance of 
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Kavaaagh's own son^ the whole establishment at the 
castle was changed^ for fear of tales^ and now nothing 
transpires beyond its walls.*' 

" What do you mean ?'* asked Lord Arlington, his 
breath almost stopping, and. a vagae idea flashing across 
his brain that perhaps tiie great mystery was about to 
be cleared up, and Muggridge would come out a hero 
— " we who live here in England know nothing of your 
doings in Ireland. What son do you mean, and what 
disappearance ?" 

" Why, old Kavanagh had an only son.'' 

" So the Peerage says, but it records his death some 
seventeen or eighteen years ago. The Eveleyns, who 
are, of course, deeply interested, did not fail to look well 
into these things. They have always had a faint hope 
that some marriage certificate might be found making 
Mrs. Mordaunt's father legitimate." 

*' Did he ever hold out any hopes or doubts on the 
subject himself?" 

" Never ; I have seen a great deal of the man, and 
had many and many a conversation with him when' the 
marriage — ^which of course was looked upon as most 
unfortunate— was pending, and though as close as wax 
upon every other point, he always told me distinctly 
that he was an illegitimate son." 

'* Upon what points then wa* he close ?" 

** Upon the affairs oif the Kavanagh family in general. 
I do not think even that I ever heard him so much as 
mention the old Earl's name. He always said, ' I be- 
lieve my wife has informed you on most of the circum- 
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«taaces relaliiig to my earlier years/ He alwuys 
avoided speaking on them himself^ and that first gave 
me the idea that there was a mystery." 

" My dear Arlington, I wiU tell you honestly the 
idea that you give me — ^that your Muggridge is a little 
bit ot a humbug, trying to make much of little ! Prom 
living so long on the adjoining property, I know as 
much as any body does about Lord Kavanagh, though 
that is hardly anything, seeing that he is a misanthrope, 
surrounded by priest-ridden domestics, and existing 
himself under the iron thraldom of his confessor. He 
never stirs beyond the grounds of Kavanagh, and very 
rarely outside its castle walls. He had one son, as I 
told you, and like many other landlords. Lord Kavanagh 
hated his heir. People say he sent the boy to sea in 
hopes he might be drowned, but the fates protected 
him, and at intervals he used to torn up, much to the 
disgust of his father. Often and often, I have heard a 
few of my old ^tenants say, that boy used to be driven 
from home by cruelty, and at last, one year he disap- 
peared altogether. That very year, three notable cir- 
cumstances occurred. The first was. Lord Carlton's 
being cut off with a shilling, dis-inherited, in fact, for 
some offence which no one but the Earl and the priests 
(I suppose) knew. The second was a notice of his 
death in the local paper, and the third the same an- 
nouncement in the Peerage. Thus if he did die, (which 
the people doubt, though I don't know why,) the title 
becomes extinct with this old man, if he ever does die, 
which I doubt." 
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'' Am I at liberty to repeat all this to Mordaunt Ere- 
leyn V* asked Lord Arlington. 

" Of course ! — there's no secret in it. But what good 
do you expect it to do him ?" 

*' There is no saying. This man Muggridge struck 
us from the very first moment we ever saw him as in- 
finitely superior to the station in which we found him. 
Do you not think it just possible that he may actuall 
.be the lost Lord Carlton ?" 

*'.My dear fellow, do you mean to say that you have 
known Muggridge for two years, and intimately, and 
never doubted his story till now ?" 

*' I certainly never have, because, as I told you, of 
his having always so distinctly assured me of his illegi- 
timacy. Indeed, Mrs. Muggridge told Mordaunt that 
his mother was a laundry-maid, so whatever game they 
are playing, their story is well cut and dried." 
** Do you know anything of his early life ?" 
'' Yes, aU, I think." 

" Very well, then we can manage between us to sift 
out the truth I daresay, if he has been telling you false- 
hoods ; not that it can do any good, since the heir is 
dis-inherited." 

" It can do incalculable good !" cried Lord Arling- 
ton ; " for it would make Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn the 
daughter of the next Lord Kavanagh." 

" Well, there's something in that ! — but first let us 
compare our antecedents. My own impression is, that 
your Muggridge is simply what he describes himself to be, 
for in these sober days one does not stumble upon many 
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romances. However, to the point, was he ever at 
sear 

'* He says not — ^indeed he never can have been.*' 

" Why ? — what was he as a youth ?" 

" Tutor in a private family, having once been assist 
ant in the school where he was educated." 

'^ Lord Carlton was a middy j&om the earliest age at 
which a boy can enter the navy, so I think even that is 
enough to prove this is not the lost heir. Again, how 
many children has Muggridge, and how old is the 
eldest?" 

*' He has three, and the eldest is about two-and- 
twenty I should think, though I cannot say to a year." 

*' Proof positive. That is quite enough for our pur- 
pose. Lord Carlton was not even married eighteen 
years ago, as you may learn from any of the local au- 
thorities to whom you might apply," 

" He might have been secretly married." 

'* Supposing, for the sake of argument, that he was, 
he certainly was never tutor in any private family. 
An application at the Admiralty would soon prove that ; 
but if you doubt Mr. Muggridge 's story, take my 
advice, and make some enquiries amongst the Roman 
Catholic clergy in the district where he says he lived." 

" I could easily do that. Mrs. Muggridge so fre- 
quently speaks of the priest through whose intercession 
they owe the small income they possess." 

" What was his name ?" 

" Hanlon." 

" Father Dennis ! I know him perfectly ; an old 
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man upwarda of eighty, but hale and strong. If you 
really have got this romantic notion into your head, 
would you like me to write to him ? He knows me — 
everybody there, within a hundred miles, knows Corny 
Dunmore.'* 

Lord Arlington thought this a good offer, and gladly 
accepted it, resolving at the same time to say nothing to 
Mordaunt until an answer came ; for if even he felt dis- 
turbed by these new doubts and dawning hopes, how 
much more were they likely to agitate one who was so 
deeply interested and involved in them as his friend ? 
If Saverell should really prove to be well-bom, what 
an unspeakable relief! what a rescue from the up-hill 
work, the toil, the trouble, the drudgery which the 
Eveleyn family were undergoing with such stoicism, for 
fear a breath-stain should attach itself to their unsullied 
name ! To plant Saverell firmly in the sphere in 
which they themselves moved, and to effect her recep- 
tion in high society, was what they had slaved for, and 
partially effected ; but stiU there was the stigma of her 
birth — the snake among the roses— what a triumph to 
them if this wild Irish story, so accidentally brought to 
light, should wash this stigma away. 

But StiU it would be cruel to give Mordaunt hopes, 
whilst matters remained in such uncertainty ; therefore 
the r^olution of Lord Arlington to preserve silence on 
the subject grew stronger as the night wore on, and by 
the next morning he had but a faint impression left on 
his mind of the story, in such a whirl of gaiety was he 
immersed. 
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The first occurrence that broi^ht it to his mind was 
a note from Mordatmt himfielf^ saying he irished to see 
him, and begging him to call, any time that day, after 
two o'clock. 



CHAPTER IL 



In old days, when Mordaunt Eveleyn was a bachelor 
about town, to summon Felix Wynn to a conference, 
was a circumstance of no uncommon occurrence. Since 
his marriage, howeyer, these things had changed, and 
it was therefore with many misgivings that Lord Ar- 
lington, at the stated hour, obeyed, for the first time, 
the summons of the married man. 

On arriving in Curzon Street, he was ushered into 
the library at once, and there, pacing the room with the 
tread of a hungry tiger, was his Mend. 

** Felix, I want to speak to you about these confoiind-ed 
people !" was his abrupt exclamation with an emphasis 
on the two first syllables of the depreciating word, the 
moment his friend entered ; ** we must come to some sort 
of terms with them, and I want you to give me your 
advice." 

" What have they been doing now ?'* asked Lord 
Arlington. 

** Intruding themselves — or rather that atrocious mo- 
ther has intruded Aerself into this house, and so narrow 
was the risk I ran of being disgraced, by the discovery 
of her relationship to Saverell, that I now resolve, at 
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any cost, to prevent any recurrence of sucb an indig- 
nity for the future. At the same time, I wish to have 
no personal interviews — ^my temper will not stalid it— 
Saverell is my wife — ^my own property — ^no living soul 
has a right to interfere between myself and her, and I 
will not suffer it !" 

Lord Arlington saw that he had anticipated correctly 
the object for which he was summoned, and he also saw 
in this outbreak, the commencement of those difficulties 
which he had always prophesied must arise from the 
ill-assorted union. To remind Mordaunt now, how- 
ever, of the numerous words of caution which he had 
once so often breathed into his ear to his infinite umr 
brage at the time, would have been but an aggravation 
of his irritable state, and could have done no good. 

Ask even the kindest-hearted people if there is not 
something consolatory and agreeable to a degree, in 
being able to say, though only inwardly, " I thought 
so !"— " Did I not always tell you so ?"— " Is not this 
exactly what I prophesied ?** 

'* Be cool," was all Lord Arlington said, " tell me 
what has happened, and if I can negociate in your 
stead, I will, only at present I know nothing." 

" You do not know that the day before yesterday 
that [woman called at this house ?-r-that she was ad- 
mitted ? — that she entered the drawing-room where my 
sisters, and worse than them, where Lady Lavington 
was sitting, for it was the day of Benedict's concert— 
you never heard of this ?" 

'* Not ^ word — ^what did you do ?^' 
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'^ I left the room. I would not be present at so dis- 
gusting an esclandre /..••" 

Lord Arlington shook his head. 

" • • . .And, if possible, I would have withdrawn my 
wife, but it was not possible. What happened I do not 
know, but no doubt, by this time, every spiteful gossip 
in Lady Lavingto^'s circle has been enlightened as to 
the manners and appearance of Mrs. Mordaunt Eve- 
leyn's mother ! All I know is, it made me resolve that 
never again would I be placed in so odious a position. 
The door shall be closed against those people — they 
embitter my existence — the man passes through the 
street every morning of his life, and, in short, so into- 
lerable is the thraldom of such constant surveiUance^ 
that I am determined, as I said, at any risk, to cut the 
thread of communication between these people and our- 
selves. The task of apprising Saverell of my resolu- 
tion shall be mine — ^will you undertake to be the me- 
dium between myself and them ?" 

And now, back to Lord Arlington's memory came 
the scene he had had with Mr. Muggridge, just before 
the return of Mordaunt and his wife to England. 
Vividly he saw again before him the distressed face of the 
father — heard once more his imploring words — ^heard the 
heart-wrung expression, alluding to his separation from 
his daughter, " Death in life / how horrible /" and re- 
collected also how repeatedly he himself had tried to 
soothe the excited man by assurances that though Carl- 
ton Muggridge had been forbidden Heron Court by 
the Eveleyns, Mordaunt would never think of exdud- 

TOL. 11. c 
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ing a father from the presence of his child. That 
though in the country such measures might be neces- 
sary^ in the wider sphere of a London life, Mordaunt 
would never enforce them. 

What was he to say now ? — "Was there not a sort of 
responsibility upon his shoulders ? — Had he not almost 
pledged his word, trusting in Mordaunt's sense of 
right ? How was he now to redeem it ? 

AH these thoughts take some minutes to write, and 
some to read, but they flashed with the rapidity of light 
through Lord Arlington's brain, so that he had hardly 
seemed even to pause, when to Mordaunt's vehement 
harangue, he answered, 

" All our lives long, Mordaunt, whenever you have 
required my services, or I yours, I do not think either 
of us have been found to fail. But before we come to 
the war itself, consider coolly and dispassionately what 
course you really wish to pursue." 

" I have considered ! — I have but one course which I 
either wish or intend to pursue. I wish to have done 
with these people at any cost. Money will buy nothing 
of that man, but the woman is, I should say, open to 
an arrangement of some sort, by which her future con- 
duct may be controlled. I cannot suffer these people 
to re-enter these doors. I will not permit it. I cannot 
suffer my wife to visit them except at some stated 
period in the course of the year — once or twice perhaps, 
but no more. There may be communications by letter, 
but never again will I subject myself to the indignity, 
the annoyance, and the constant dread of intrusion to 
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which I have been exposed since we returned to Eng- 
land.** 

^' Have you ever told Mr. Muggridge the terms on 
which you wish to keep up his acquaintance ?" 

" Not exactly. I hoped that to a man of his good 
sense and delicacy it would not have been necessary.'* 

" Have you ever had any communication with him 
on the subject ?" 

" Yesterday, for the first time. Until yesterday I 
had not a leisure moment, but my mind was made up 
firom the instant that I saw that woman in this house. 
Good heavens ! that she should be Saverell's mother ! 
the mother of my wife !" 

Had not Lord Arlington often and often foreseen that 
these woidd be Mordaunt Eveleyn's reflections ? — that 
some day this would be his very expression, most 
likely ? — could not any one have prognosticated that 
as soon as the bright illusion of infatuation had faded, 
some such feelings as these would replace it ? 

" Then you wrote to him ? — ^well ?— what did you say, 
and what was his reply ?" 

" I will tell you exactly what I said, and I wiU show 
you his answer in return, and then you wiU know ex- 
actly how we stand. I wrote to him to this effect, that 
to my extreme regret, and not without some pain, I was 
compelled to remind him that his daughter was now in 
a sphere so far removed from that in which she had 
once moved, that to avoid the many annoyances which 
might arise, were we not to come to some distinct \mder- 
standing, I wished him to know my feelings on the sub- 

c2 
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ject of her communication with her family. It was my 
opinion that to keep up both her own relations and her 
husband's^ and mingle with both, was incompatible, and, 
in short, impossible, and that such a course was likely 
to lead to circumstances which might prove distressing, 
vexatious, and humiliating to her as weU as to myself. 
To prove I was correct in this opinion, I said that the 
visit of his wife was a case in point ; and so painfal and 
ill-timed was her unexpected appearance, that I must beg 
for the future, that either himself or Mrs. Muggridge, 
if they wished to see their daughter, would write to me 
in the first instance, and I would then inform them at 
what times such visits would be convenient. If he did 
not agree to these terms, I should be reluctantly com- 
pelled to ofier some which might be less acceptable to 
him. That's all I said." 

" By Jove !" exclaimed Lord Arlington, rising hastily . 
from his seat, and pacing the room with as much of 
uneasiness as Mordaunt had exhibited of anger, " that 
was sharp and stinging. Upon my word, though, I 
could not have gone so far as that !" 

" It was necessary," said Eveleyn, coldly ; " anything 
less cutting would not have told home." 

Felix compressed his Ups tightly. There was some- 
thing to him so unfeeling in the speech — so cruel in the 
tone of the whole letter, that he hardly knew his friend 
again, it was so unlike him. He felt deeply too for the 
poor wounded father, into whose heart these shafts were 
so calmly sent. He thought if Mordaunt could only 
have seen him as often as he had seen him, in his mo- 
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ments of despair^ trying to be resigned^ and struggling 
with his anguish, he nerer could haye treated him thus. 

" Well," said he at last, with a short, whistling sigh, 
** what happened next ? — ^what answer did he give to 
this?" 

" One short and sweet. Here it is. 

" ' Sib, 
" * In acknowledging the receipt of your letter, I beg 
to inform you of my total ignorance of the intrusion of 
my wife into yoiir house yesterday. It has always been 
my express wish that she should never set foot within 
doors where her presence was unwelcome. For myself, 
I must be permitted to say, that no power save that 
against which neither you nor I can venture to rebel, 
shall ever part my daughter and ipyself. 

"^&c., &c.' 

" Short and sweet, as I told you," exclaimed Mor- 
daunt with a sarcastic laugh, " but very unsatisfactory, 
for I do not know what the fellow means." 

" The fellow !" how changed the tone in which he 
once spoke of Saverell's father. 

" But I only know," he continued, ** that on these 
indefinite terms, I do not intend to go on. We must 
come to some distinct understanding." 

" What do you wish ?" asked Lord Arlington. 

" To have done with them altogether. I have raised 
Saverell to a position which she adorns, but I do not 
forget that she has risen. I have nothing to do with 
the soil from whence she sprung, and I wish that she 
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should shake off every vestige of it. As long as these 
low people are permitted to cling to her, this can never 
be. They must be shaken off." 

** And you determine upon doing this, regardless of 
the consequences?" 

'* Quite. I do not fear the consequences. I know 
how to meet them." 

" You have reflected that such a course must entail 
great misery on these poor people ?" 

" Yes, and I am sorry for the necessity ; but it must 
be done." 

" Are you quite sure that Mrs. Mordaunt herself will 
not be made very wretched also ?" 

" I am not at all sure, and as I told you, it is a pain- 
ful necessity, but it must be done at all risks. I also 
said that the task of apprizing Saverell of my resolution, 
and reconciling her to it, shall be mine, and it is not 
an enviable one. But the Muggridges, my dear Ar- 
lington, I leave to you. I own myself incapable of en- 
countering theniy so to your kind offices, now that you 
know my sentiments, I leave them." 

Lord Arlington was still walking up and down the 
room, thinking aloud. 

" We shall have a tremendous row," said he. 

*^ I expect it," said Mordaunt, believing he was ad- 
dressing him, " so I propose going down to Heron for 
a few days or a week, until it is blown over. My fa- 
ther is ill, and thinks it is London air disagreeing with 
him, therefore as he invited us both to accompany him, 
I mean to start to-morrow. My mother and Gertrude 
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hare had enough of the season, and will go too, so what- 
ever row there should be, it will not reach their ears. 
As for Lady Heron, if Mrs. Muggridge should choose 
to come and make a scene here, she will just commise- 
rate her, console her, and pacify her, and there will be 
an end of it ; so I leave town with no compunctions, 
glad indeed to exchange these worries for a few days' 
peace at Heron.'* 

" Leaving me to face the storm alone." 
*' Because you will do it better than I could." 
'^ Pardon me, I shall not do it half so well. I have 
a difficult part to play, because it is a double one. You 
know how much in old days this man used to interest 
us. On my side the interest is still unabated, and I 
will not deceive you so far as to say it is not. Thus, 
you see, I am not the very best agent you could have 
chosen." 

*' Provided you accept the charge, I am perfectly sa- 
tisfied with my choice." 

*' I accept, because I think I may deal the blows more 
gently, more kindly than any one else. But acceptation 
is not approval." 

" You think then that I am wrong ?" 
'^ You are severe — I will not use a stronger term." 
** But what else can I do ? am I to live in this state 
of annoyance for ever ? " 

*' Why should it be a state of annoyance ? With a 
litde tact and good management, many of the evils of 
your connection with these people . . . . " 
*' My connection ! faugh !" 
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^* I might find a more palatable term^ but not one 
80 true — ^might be averted/' 

'* But I mean to avert all !" 

" Then I tell you honestly, Mordaunt/' cried Lord 
Arlington, fairly out of patience at last, " you will fail ! 
Muggridge has a firm and a strong will ; he has declared 
to me that nothing but death shall tear him from his 
daughter. I wiU tell you now what I never told you 
before. He has sworn to himself that he will never 
lose sight of her. You may take your wife to the ends 
of the earth ; but my belief is, that if you sought the 
most remote spot in creation, her father would be there 
before you, or by your side ! In this extraordinary 
fancy of his there lies, to my mind, some deep mystery 
which I am unable to fathom • • . . " 

" Pshaw !" interrupted Mordaunt, " the man is only 
mad !" 

*^ Well, but we know that where madness shows great 
method, it is rather an awkward thing to deal with, 
He is sane enough to combat the point with you, at all 
events, and I now strongly recommend you, if you ever 
had the least regard for my advice, not to rouse him ta 
this pitch. It is cruel, and it is unwise ; and besides, 
my belief is that for the present you have done enough. 
You have written a most stinging letter, and he has 
written you a temperate reply. Most likely matters 
will rest here." 

" They will not, be asrared. Every day of my life, 
as long a,s we axe in town, I shall see that man's face 
haunting the street ! " 
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" But, Mordaunt, this is morbid ! — the street is as free 
to him as to us. However, that is not to the point. 
Do you wish me to go to him at once, or will you, as I 
advise you, wait?" 

Mordaunt Eveleyn was irresolute. His inclination 
impelled him one way, and his consciousness that the 
advice of Lord Arlington was generally good, impelled 
him the other. Yet still, the idea of being perpetually 
in danger of the same species of humiliation, of which 
he was still tasting the bitterness, was insupportable. 

** No," said he at last, " the more I reflect, the more 
I feel convinced that it had better be done as soon as 
possible. The only delay that perhaps may be advisable, 
appears to me to be until we have left town, ..." 

'* And when do you go ? " 

'' The day after to-morrow.** 

*' It is a respite,** thought Lord Arlington, and it was 
therefore agreed that nothing should be said until then, 
Felix flattering himself that by this time his friend 
would have cooled down, and would possibly be led to 
look upon the annoyance as too insignificant to notice. 

Vain hope ! — it was a wound rankling at his heart, 
and the rough corners of the world touched its tender 
edges, whichever way he turned. 

Up to this moment he had said nothing to his wife. 
Now he resolved, at all events, to pave the way by tell- 
ing her, during a short half-hour in which he happened 
to find her alone in the drawing-room, his surprise and 
displeasure on the memorable occasion in question. 
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Saverell heard him with a look of placid sorrow on 
her face. 

'* I saw you were angry, Mordaunt, but it was not 
my fault. I did the best I could to repair the mischief 
by imploring my mother not to repeat her visit without 
first making an appointment with me.'* 

" To repair the mischief?" said Mordaunt, repeating 
her words with very scornful emphasis ; '* how could 
mischief of such a kind be repaired ? the deed was done 
— ^it admitted of no reparation ! '* 

" Yes, inasmuch as my mother will, I am sure, attend 
to my request; but oh, Mordaunt! if you only knew 
what it cost me to make it I '* 

'' Saverell, you have been placed in a position of some 
consequence, and such a change brings its penalties as 
well as its pleasures. Everybody in this world is re- 
quired now and then to make some sacrifices. ..." 

'* But to give up one's parents !" said Saverell, her 
voice trembling, *' what a sacrifice ! how could I ever 
have contemplated one so gigantic as this ! " 

" You should have thought of this before," said Mor- 
daunt. 

*' How could I ? when I never had the most distant 
idea that it would have been required of me ! " 

*' At all events," retorted Mordaunt, *' the moment 
has now arrived. ..." 

" No, no, no," cried Saverell, suddenly approaching 
him, and with streaming eyes seizing his hands, " not 
that, Mordaunt ! — ^not here — not in London — not within 
reach of them ! — anything but that ! — take me away, if 
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you will, as far as ever you please, if indeed you do so 
dislike my poor father and mother; but to part me 
from them here — to let them suspect that we are to be 
parted—" 

" Suspect?" said Mordaunt, indignantly; " I do not 
wish or intend them to suspect ! I never act in an un- 
derhand manner — what I intend is, clearly and openly 
to state the truth. . . ." 

** And that ?'*.... asked Saverell under her breath. 

Mordaunt had not intended to be led so far as this. 
He had merely meant to pave the way — the effect of 
even this on his wife was more than he had expected, 
and so he rather hesitated. 

'' Nay, tell me all — ^hide nothing !" she pursued ; *' if 
I know exactly what you are going to do, I shall bear 
it better- — I shall nerve myself — ^but if you act. . . .and 
conceal. •••" 

** My dear Saverell," said her husband, " I neoer 
have concealments — bear that in mind, if it wiU be any 
satisfaction to you, and be rational. Place yourself 
in my position, and ask yourself calmly, if to be con- 
stantly annoyed by those who have no right to annoy, 
but who should have more good taste, if not more gra- 
titude.. ••" 

" Oh, Mordaunt, how have they ever annoyed you ? 
just once my mother has been here !" 

Mordaunt forgot. His own busy thoughts, like evil 
spirits, had been about him, thronging — swarming — 
irritating ; clamorous and continuous in their troubling, 
they had actually seemed to his brain like the Muggridge 
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family themselves, and under this delusion he had used 
the words *^ constantly annoying him," and Saverell had 
answered, 

*' Just once my mother has been here ! " 

*' But at what a moment ! " he exclaimed. 

'* True, it was most unfortunate ; I grant you that, 
with all my heart ! I felt for dear mother — I felt for 
you — I blush to say, I felt for myself— but I did not 
feel ashamed of her — I only felt how out of place / 
was ! Oh, Mordaunt, do not tear me from them ! have 
some pity — do not break their hearts — you have seen, 
ever since you knew us, how in all our poverty we 
were happy, because we clung together — do not divide 
us now ! " 

" My dear Saverell, I don't like scenes. I am sorry 
to say, I cannot admire the appearance of your mother 
amongst my circle of friends. It must never occur 
again." 

^' But they did not know her ! not a soul in the room 
knew her ! " 

" Do you think they would tell you if they did ? " 

*^ How covM they know her ? she never came near 
them. I took her away as soon as I possibly could, 
when I saw how much her presence had disturbed you. 
Oh, Mordaunt, be kind, and tell me what you have been 
doing these last few days ? tell me why you have asked 
me to do such a dreadful thing as to throw off my pa- 
rents — ^my poor dear father! and my mother. .. .you 
may think her odd-looking, dear Mordaunt, and so she 
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may be, but she is very, very dear to me, and she doats 
on me.. ..^' 

'^ May I spesik ?" said Mordaunt, chafing under this 
string of disjointed plaints ; " have I said one word in 
all our conversation about separating you from your 
parents?" 

" Did you not ?" she exclaimed, looking up, brightly. 

" Ask yourself," said the sophist. 

^'I thought you did— I thought you meant it — a 
something here," and she touched her heart, **told me 
so. Have I wronged you ? have I mistaken your man- 
ner and meaning ? — oh, speak quickly, if I have !" 

And her dear eyes of truth looked beseechingly up 
into his. He turned away and said, coldly, 

" I was preparing to tell you, only you interrupted 
me, that the moment had arrived for me clearly to 
explain to your parents that, as your position in life is 
changed, so must they expect a change in your inter- 
course with them. Your engagements render you less 
your own mistress than you ever have been. The du- 
ties of your present station and your past are incompa- 
tible, and this is exactly what I wish them to under- 
stand. If it is disagreeable to you to tell them so, only 
say so, and I wiU do it myself." 

" No," returned Saverell, ** on such a subject, no one 
could do it as well as myself." 

*' I differ with you," said Mordaunt, " I consider you 
the worst person possible, because you wiU not be can- 
did, and to conceal my real intentions wiU be but 
cruel kindness. Leave it to me, Saverell. ..." 
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But if his will was strongs hers was equally so^ and the 
discussion ended by their each being obliged to go and 
dress for a dinnerparty — the one with a heart wounded, 
heavy and depressed ; the other, vexed that he had 
spoken at all on the subject, since it had only injured 
his cause. He felt satisfied that if Saverell saw her pa- 
rents, his letter, and his remarks and restrictions would 
be laid before her, and this he did not wish. To meet 
this difficulty, his conduct, as usual, was abrupt ; and 
he acted, as he ever did, on the impulse of the moment. 

Mrs. Eveleyn and Gertrude were at that dinner-party, 
and Mordaunt soon found the opportunity he sought. 

" Would it be very inconvenient to you," said he, 
addressing the former, " to leave town to-morrow in- 
stead of the day after ?" 

" Not to me," answered Mrs. Eveleyn, " nor to your 
sister, who detests London ; but I do not see how we 
are to move your father so suddenly, when he has made 
up his mind to a certain day. What are your reasons?" 

^* It would be more convenient to me," said he. He 
did not choose to betray those secret worries in which 
his mother, least of all people, would sympathize with 
him. 

" Then why not go yourself? They expect us any 
day this week — the house is all ready." 

At this moment, couples began pairing off to go 
down to dinner, and at table Mordaunt found himself 
seated next to Lady Lavington. 

^ Ah ! " she exclaimed, the moment she saw him, and 
drawing off her gloves with the smile of a vixen, whilst 
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her dark eyes twinkled with spiteful pleasure ; " you 
and I have not met since the day of Benedict's concert, 
Mr. Eveleyn ! I reaUjT must thank you for having 
been the instrument of affording me more amusement 
than I have had for a long time ! — ^what a charmingly 
original person your mother-in-law is ! — quite delight- 
ful ! so ndivey so refreshing ! — I never shall forget her, 
if I live a thousand years !" 

It was enough. That she should have discovered the 
relationship of himself and the unfortunate Mrs. Mug- 
gridge, did not surprise Morda\int. He was certain, 
thanks to the old grudge she owed the Eveleyn family 
in the case of Sir Alan Gore, that Lady Lavington 
would never lose any opportunity of paying it off; but 
that she should have the eifrontery to charge him with 
the relationship — it was nothing else — exasperated him 
to fury. And she did not stop here. 

** What is her profession ? an artist is it not ?" were 
her next words. 

'* I am not aware that she belongs to any profession," 
said Mordaunt, haughtily. 

" No ? — but I thought Mrs. Mordaimt Eveleyn 
painted — I never saw any of her drawings — in what 
style are they ?" 

*' Not in body colours," returned Mordaimt, fixing 
his eyes on her face. 

*' How ?" she replied, not quite compreliending his 
looks, " what do you call body colours V^ 

" Rouge, for instance, to make a bad pun," said he, 
laughing; and Lady Lavington, whose cheeks burnt 
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beneatk their borrowed tints, and whose eyes flashed 
with even more ferocity than that practice imparts of 
itself to dark orbs, addressed him no more during the 
whole of that long and irksome dinner. 

She, who was before only a jealous, secret foe, was 
from henceforth, of course, a declared enemy ; and he, 
who till then had been gradually melting towards his 
wife and her family, now turned to stone again, and 
made his resolution. 

" Saverell," said he, as they returned home, " our 
plans are a little altered. We must leave town to-mor- 
row instead of next day. I promised my father to give 
him one whole week at Heron Court, and as I mmt be 
in town again on Thursday week, we must start to- 
morrow instead of next day." 

And then he went off to Lord Arlington, and said, 
briefly and expressively, ^' I have resolved. Do it at 



CHAPTER III. 



In even this trivial change, there was* much of bitter 
disappointment to Saverell. Though she had now 
learnt to control the temper which at one time used to 
show itself on the occasion of any great contrariety^ and 
though her countenance itself was now strictly under 
her own command, still Mordaunt's various whims and 
petty tyrannies very often tried her to the utmost, and 
on this occasion in particular, his decision cost her a 
night's rest, and on her wakeful pillow, she reflected 
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with a grieved heart, on the pain and disappointment 
which her tmannounced departure from town would 
cause her parents. 

Of course they could not tell how completely she was 
kept in subjection — it could never enter into their heads 
that they should be so totally ignorant of her own move- 
ments that she could not write them a single line to say 
she was going, even supposing she had not had a spare 
moment to come and see them. From such apparently 
negligent and undutiful conduct, what could they infer 
but that their child was becoming estranged from them? 
that the influence of a husband had proved more power- 
ful than the ties of parental affection, and that from 
her comparatively exalted position she had learnt to 
look down upon the authors of her being in the same 
light as that in which they were regarded by her hus- 
band and his family, — as no longer worthy of conside- 
ration ! 

Yet once Mordaunt had even sought their society — 
true, it was for her sake— but still he had never ex- 
hibited any distaste to it. He had been more than kind 
to her father, and to her brother ; and during his resi- 
dence under their roof, had he not over and over again 
spent the evening, apparently well contented with her 
mother ? 

How difficult then for Saverell to comprehend, all at 
once, his new line of conduct, and how unspeakably 
bitter for her to be compelled to conform to, and take 
part in it ! 

The next morning, very early, before there was time 
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even for a line of adieu, (and on this Mordaunt had 
both calculated and even congratulated himself,) Saver- 
ell was whirled off in the train, on her way to see, for 
the first time, the proud ancestral halls of the Eveleyn 
family. A few days before, with what different feelings 
she had anticipated this journey ! — How she had longed 
to see the fine old place of whose picturesque beauties 
she had heard so much ! — How much delight she had 
promised herself from the galleries of pictures, amongst 
which she might revel unreproved and unreproached. 

Now, all this was altered. Who is there that does 
not know how very easily one unkind word, one unkind 
look may damp, or indeed completely extinguish, in a 
jingle moment, the happy anticipations of many a day, or 
week, or month? All Saverell's prospected pleasure 
was not only damped, but gone. Heron Court and all 
its glories were now as empty dross to her. What 
cared she for grandeur, which those so dear to her 
would never see ? What cared she for enjojnnents, in 
which they were not considered good enough to parti- 
cipate ? Bitter, bitter feeling ! — ^Was it wonderful that 
very often at such moments as these, Saverell caught 
herself saying, 

*' I ought to have thought of this before I married ?" 

And did not that reflection of itself almost lead to 
another ? 

" Should I have been as unhappy as this if I had not 
married him ?" 

Dangerous question I because it admitted of the doubt. 

Freely indulging in this train of thought, because 
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Mrs. Eveleyn, who sat by her side, never spoke in a 
railway carriage, and Mr. Eveleyn, who sat opposite to 
her, had a newspaper, the travellers arrived at that 
pretty little station on the line, at which, in the early 
pages of our history, Mordaunt Eveleyn parted from 
Saverell on the occasion of his first acquaintance with 
her. 

Saverell remembered it, and it roused her from her 
sad reverie. There was the pretty Swiss edifice, be- 
yond which were the green lanes, and beyond them 
again the rising country, rich in all its summer beauty. 
And now, in addition to the dog-cart in which she so well 
remembered seeing her future husband drive off on that 
memorable day, there stood Mrs. Eveleyn's barouche, 
and a pony phaeton, the pie-bald pets belonging to 
which, called forth many exclamations of affection from 
Gertrude Evelfeyn, their mistress. 

** That is for us," she said, turning to Saverell, whilst 
she changed her kid gloves for a pair of gay white 
Woodstock ; *' and I shall have the pleasure of being 
the first to show you Heron Court. Seat yourself, Sa- 
verell, and we will lead the way, for the ponies cannot 
bear following another carriage." 

When Mrs. Eveleyn gave her son and his wife the 
apparently unpremeditated invitation to Heron Court, 
it had never entered into his imagination that it was the 
result of a deep-laid plan on her part to avoid repeat- 
ing it when the " season*' in the country began. By 
paying the compliment at this period of the year, when 
the neighbourhood was comparatively empty, she 

D 2 
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avoided the necessity of introducing her daughter-in- 
law to their whole circle, and left her son at liberty to 
take the hint, and put in practice his usual habit of 
going abroad when the London season was at an end. 

Mordaunt did not see through this plot. It hap- 
pened to suit him so perfectly to leave town for a few 
days at that particular moment, that he was glad of the 
excuse of his father's health, now rapidly declining, to 
give up a few parties, for the sake of withdrawing him- 
self — or rather his wife — from the annoyances which he 
fancied were assailing him. 

Mrs. Eveleyn, on her part, really liked Saverell, and 
was glad to be able to show her some little attention 
and kindness, provided it cost her neither trouble nor 
dignity ! Saverell's entrance into the family had been 
unmarked by even the commonest attentions. Neither 
father, mother, nor sisters, had commemorated the event 
by the usual and almost universal custom of presenting 
a wedding gift — ^not a jewel of the many belonging to 
the Eveleyn family, of whom Mordaunt was, of course, 
the representative, not a gem, not a ring, not a single 
token had been offered to her ! But they asked her to 
the house ! — and this she tried to look upon as a great 
compliment, since her husband told her it was meant 
to be so ! 

To reach Heron Court by the high road, it was neces- 
sary to pass through the little village of Heron, about 
two miles from the house, and to avoid any chance of 
recognition by the villagers, who, Mrs. Eveleyn felt 
assured, would look for Saverell with extreme curiosity. 
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she had directed Gertrude to precede the other vehicles, 
and with her swift little steeds to pass through the vil- 
lage as rapidly as possible and say nothing to her sister- 
in-law as to its name, for fear she should look around 
with any increase of interest, and thereby show herself. 

What, therefore, was the surprise of the inmates of 
the pony phaeton, the anger of Mr. and Mrs. Eve- 
leyn, and the positive fury of Mordaunt, when, upon 
the instant that the former appeared slowly ascend- 
ing the hill that led direct into the village, a peal — 
loud, confusing, distracting — ^rung, too, evidently by 
no proficient hand, resounded from the ivy-covered 
belfry of Heron Church, and continued pealing inces- 
santly with a sort of mad attempt at joyousness, unt^l 
every carriage had passed fairly through the village* 

Oh those distracting bells ! — the very wind favoured 
them, for it set in the direction of Heron Court, and 
thef clanging sound swept after the carriages, rising, 
fsJling, and returning again, till a turn in the road took 
them out of the current of reverberation, and landed 
them all safely beneath the protecting portico of the 
castle. 

Here, Saverell's admiration made her mute. She 
had observed that the bells had discomposed her female 
Jehu, but she had not divined the cause, thinking only 
that some village wedding had taken place. She had 
observed Gertrude's sudden silence, and wondered she 
had not told her when to look for the first sight of the 
stately old place ; but beyond these transient feelings 
she had thought but of Heron Court, and now she was 
actually at its very portal. 
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How grand ! — ^that was her first impression. Its very 
gloom^ standing out as it did from its bulwark of 
woods, grey, cold, and majestic, had a wondrous fasci- 
nation for her. It was the sort of place in which she 
would have liked to live and die, and some day it must 
be her own home. 

Then she followed Gertrude into the immense en- 
trance hall, from the centre of which a wide stone stair- 
case ascended, 'and on each side of which stood a few 
of the old servants, bowing, curtseying, and inwardly 
admiring her with a sort of awe-struck air, exceedingly 
amusing to Gertrude, but totally unobserved by its 
object, whose eyes had caught sight of a superb Van- 
dyke at the head of the staircase, and who was worship- 
ping it with the ardent love of a true artist's heart. 

Then they passed along the gallery to the reception 
rooms. Picture after picture arrested her steps, whilst 
Gertrude kept impatiently exclaiming — 

*' Never mind the pictures ! they cannot run away. 
Come and see the view from the drawing-room windows 
before it grows dusk" — and when she entered the 
drawing-room, and the full loveliness of the lawn, stud- 
ded with its groups of magnificent trees, each one a 
study in itself, burst upon her, she clasped her hands in 
ecstacy. 

" Ah," said Gertrude, in the calmest of voices, and 
with a pleased but placid snule, " I -am glad you like 
it. I was sure you would think it pretty." 

" Pretty /*" thought Saverell, as she turned and saw 
her husband and his father and mother enter and never 
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even glance towards the windows ; *' good heaven ! 
how strange that those who possess such riches should 
so little value them ! Pretty f whilst I could almost 
fall on my knees and say, how glorious !" 

When Saverell retired to her room, the family had a 
meeting, and the two upper servants were summoned. 
Who could have rung that peal ? — who had dared to 
enter the belfry after Mr. Eveleyn's strict injunctions, 
and, in insulting defiance, presumed to pull the bells ? 
— ^had not the orders been given with sufficient clear- 
ness? — ^hadthe servants appointed to issue them, not 
distinctly understood that Mr. Eveleyn wished his ar- 
rival to be unmarked by the slightest demonstration ? 

Yes. They were as confounded as their master at 
the intelligence, and sorrow sat on the aged face of 
Mrs. Dutton, the housekeeper, for she, as well as most 
of the household, had easily divined the reason of the 
strict coifimands that had been issued, and grieved 
when they saw the beautiful young creature who had 
been the cause of them. 

But as to who could have rung the beUs, they had 
not the remotest idea. 

** We did not even think, Sir, that any of the villagers 
knew you were coming to-day. It was to-morrow, Sir, 
you were expected, till your letter came this morning.** 

'* But, Dutton, who has the keys of the church?*' 

** Simson, the clerk. Sir. His reverence had them 
till last year, when he found it was better to let Simson 
have them altogether." 

'* Then you must see Simson, and enquire into it." 
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" Sir, he can have had nothing to do with it, for only 
last week he said to me as I came out of church, that 
the bell-ringers were looking for Mr. Mordaunt's 
coming, to give him a pesd, and I told him directly what 
the orders were." 

'^ You said the excitement would be too much for 
mer 

" Yes, Sir." 

" Then some one has entered the church without his 
knowledge. Daniels, you must go round to all the 
bell-ringers to-night." 

" Not likely any of them will own it !" exclaimed 
Mordaunt; ^' besides, it did not soimdlike an old hand 
— I don't think any of the regular ringers did it." 

*' Maybe, Sir," said old Daniels the steward, " it was 
just done of a frolic like • • • .some of the boys • • • . " 

*' A very insolent frolic then," said Mrs. Eveleyn, 
" after our express wishes had been made generally 
known. And if it should prove so, it looks like great 
negligence on the part of Simson, who had received his 
instructions so very lately ; so," she added turning to 
her husband, " I think we had better see Simson at any 
rate." 

And Simson was ordered to come up that evening 
after dinner. 

During the whole of her married life never had Saver- 
ell felt so nervous as on that day, and never had she so 
much dreaded any dinner as that at which she was that 
day to sit for the first time, alone with Mordaunt^s 
awful father and motherj unsupported by Lady Heron. 
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There was a grandeur in the house which subdued 
her — ^a dead silence in its vast galleries, so unlike the 
noisy cheerfulness of a London house^ that she seemed 
afraid of even die sound of her own voice. The very 
rustling of her dress^ as she passed along them on their 
way down to the drawing-room, sounded ghostly. 

And when at last arrived there, the solemnity did 
not decrease, even in the presence of the easy, careless 
Gertrude, for a gloom seemed shed over the whole 
party that day. We know the reason — Saverell did not. 
Then the doors of the room slowly opened their wide 
arms, as if by magic, and the glittering dinner-table 
appeared — spread as magnificently as if for a banquet, 
and a servant in livery at almost every chair. To see 
the Eveleyns at Heron Court, was to see them in their 
glory ; but Saverell was unusually nervous that evening, 
and several times her knife scratched on the silver 
plates, and she saw Mr. Eveleyn knit his brows, so 
altogether she was not enjoying herself. 

After dinner Gertrude and Saverell sat alone work^ 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. Eveleyn and their son being engaged 
in the investigation, and Gertrude being instructed to 
engage her sister-in-law*s attention so effectually as to 
prevent her asking any questions. 

This, Saverell was not likely to do. She was silent 
and sad that evening, thinking over the few past days, 
and wondering which was best, the excitement of 
London, which rendered thought almost impossible, or 
the profound quiet of Heron Court, which favoured it. 
It was but natural that her mind should dwell slightly 
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on another individual now, in addition to her parents ; 
on one whose vicinity she feared would prove but ano- 
ther source of painful discussion, and yet, how could 
she be a week at Heron Court, and not ask nor attempt 
to see him ? How could he be so near and not come 
and see her ? particularly as his superior was the family 
doctor ? She flattered herself that this latter fact would 
facilitate his admission into the house, little dreaming 
how mistaken she was. But on this point she was con- 
tented to wait the pleasure of those beneath whose roof 
she was but a guest after all, for her brother Carlton 
had never shared much of the deep love and interest 
with which she regarded her parents. He had not 
been much with her, and when he was at home, his 
conduct was not such as to merit either affection or 
respect — in fact, she was a little atom ashamed of him, 
and secretly hoped that their meeting might be as pri- 
vate as possible. 

In the mean time, Simson, the clerk, was being cross- 
questioned in the library, and his replies were vague 
and unsatisfactory. He affirmed that Mr. Eveleyn's 
orders had been strictly obeyed by him, that the keys 
of the church had never been out of his possession, and 
that it was a moral impossibility that any one could 
have entered the church by the door. 

" By the door ?" echoed Mr. Eveleyn, struck with 
the emphasis laid on the words ; *' do you mean to say 
it is possible to effect an entrance by any other means ?'* 

" Well, Sir," said the old man, scratching his wig in 
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his perplexity, *' you heerd the bells, you know. Sir, so 
some *un must a-got in." 

'' Of course— but how ?" 

*^ Lord knows, your honour, I'm sure / don't.'* 

" But, Simson, we are determined to .find out, as who- 
ever did it must have known that my orders were that 
the bells should not be rung, and thus it becomes a 
case of disobedience as well as impertinence. The law, 
possibly, may not be able to touch the offender, but my 
displeasure most certainly shall. Now be so good as to 
tell me if you suspect any one in particular ?'* 

Again the old man scratched what was supposed to 
be his head, and looked down. 

" Who is the most likely person in the parish to have 
done it ?" pursued Mr. Eveleyn. 

StiU no answer, beyond an indistinct growl. 

** Do you imagine one or more to have been engaged 
in the unseemly act ?" he persisted angrily j " I must 
trouble you to speak, Simson, or your attendance here 
is very unnecessary." 

Thus driven into a comer, the old man gave it as his 
opinion that one might have rung the bells, but that 
two or three would have done it better, only how could 
they have got in ? 

" That is just what I wish to discover," said Mr. 
Eveleyn, *' and what, indeed, I expect you to let me 
know to-morrow morning. You are unlike yourself, 
Simson ; I do not know what to make of you to-night. 
Generally I find you so very ready to do your duty, 
but to-night I see a positive reluctance on your part to 
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exert yourself in a cause which, if not cleared up, will 
reflect no slight discredit upon you." 

The old clerk looked piteously from one to the other, 
of his questioners and then at the ancient hutler who 
stood at the end of the room in respectful shadow, hold- 
ing the handle of the door in his hand. 

" It ain't no fault of mine. Sir, I do give you my 
honest word. The keys of the church ain't never been 
out of my pocket since yesterday morning's prayers, 
and that my missis knows, for she often says to me, says 
she • . . • " 

*' I have no sort of wish to hear Mrs. Simson's re- 
marks on a subject which does not help us to solve the 
present difficulty. I merely wish to ask you who are 
the most likely persons in the parish to have thus openly 
defied my orders, regardless too of the injurious ex- 
ample such conduct must set to the rest ?" 

" Well now, your honour, I'll think it over. I can't 
just call to mind any one in particular at this moment, 
but I'll go round and look and enquire and do my best, 
and step up again. Sir, and tell you anything I may find 
out. Only one thing I do know — whoever got into the 
church, never got in by no door, for the keys, as I 
said, ain't never been out of my pocket." 

'^ Then ascertain by what means an entrance was 
eflfected — after that, we must take measures to discover 
by whom — and the individual must be brought before 
me. 

" Your honour knows, I suppose," said Simeon, sud- 
denly stopping short in his crab-like course out of the 
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Toom^ ^'that there's a company of strolling players 
taken farmer Calvert's barn ?" 

** What has that to do with the present subject ?" 
asked Mr. Eveleyn testily. 

" Only, Sir, that they're an odd lot, your honour, and 
though I'd answer for most of the parish, I wouldn't 
anwer for any of them. What am I to do. Sir, if I 
finds it's one of them ?" 

" Bring him here equally — ^man, woman, or child. 
If entrance has been effected into the church by vio- 
lence, I think I may flatter myself I have a pretty good 
case, so now good evening." 

Outside the door, Simson had a long whispering 
conversation with the butler, who listened with a sort of 
grieved look to the suspicions which neither he nor 
Simson woidd have ventured to have breathed into the 
ear of Mr. Eveleyn himself, for, as has been before 
stated, the race of Eveleyna were heroes to their valets, 
and prophets in their own country, and no menial would 
have dared to have spoken a derogatory word of them, 
or Ustened to a syllable against them. 

What Simson whispered about, matters not yet ; suf- 
fice it to say he left the house uttering the words : 

" There ain't no other in all the parish as would have 
dared, but he ; and I've heerd them say, iron bars 
wouldn't stop such a one as he from going where he's a 
mind to go, so mark my words." 

The next day it was known aU over the village that 
Mr. Eveleyn was exceedingly angry at the ringing of 
the church bells, when he had said they were not to be 
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rung ; and had given orders that the culprit should^ as 
soon as discovered^ be brought before him to answer for 
his conduct. 

Early iq the mornings Mordaunt sent Combes down 
to the church to look about a little^ and see if any win- 
dows or stepping stones^ or loose bars had supplied the 
needftil facility. He came back with the intelligence 
that there was not the smallest doubt but that entrance 
had been effected by means of the windows in the belfry 
tower, for that there were evident marks on the wall of 
steps having been planted amongst the crumbling 
mortar^ and clustering ivy having been torn down in 
handfuls, as the perpetrator ascended the crazy tower, 
resolved on achieving his perilous enterprise, 

" And have they any clue as yet ?'* asked Mordaunt. 
*' Can they form no idea as to who it could have been !** 

'* Not as yet, Sir," answered Combes, guardedly, but 
Mordaunt thought there was something strange in his 
manner — something of the same kind of reluctance 
which they had all remarked in Simson the night before. 
However, Combes was of a taciturn nature, and to elicit 
more from him than he chose to impart, was an impos- 
sibility, therefore his master contented himself with the 
reflection that another day would certainly bring to 
light the mystery. 

; Our readers will understand that it was not the ac- 
tual ringing of the bells that had so displeased Mr. 
Eveleyn. It was not even the act of disobedience that 
had so seriously annoyed the whole family. It was the 
inference they drew from it that gave them such um- 
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brage. In every tone of those bells, they heard an in- 
sult, and, indeed, they read worse than insult — ridicule 
— in the sounds. Had sacrilege itself been committed 
Mr. and Mrs. Eveleyn could hardly have been more 
offended than they were, though they considered it 
politic to conduct the matter as quietly as they could, 
and to lay all the stress on the disobedience manifested 
by some unknown member of the hitherto subservient 
body — for at Heron Court, and throughout its environs, 
the Eveleyns were petty kings. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A FEW hours afterwards, Simson, walking down [the 
village with his beloved church keys in his hand now in- 
stead of his pocket, encountered a young man riding 
a small black pony, whose shaggy mane and legs bore 
a striking resemblance to the hair of its rider. The 
young man's legs, of a length which seemed even 
greater than it was from the small size of the pony, 
almost touched the ground, and one arm continually 
flourished in the air a whip like a cat-o'-nine-tails. 

*' Well, Simson, my lad," (Simson was on the wrong 
side of seventy), " how goes the world with you to-day? 
— any jolly funerals ? — any mournful marriages ?" 

'^ Oh Lord, Sir, I ain't in a merry mood to-day !" 
was the old man's answer to this salutation, whilst he 
turned one eye up to blink at the open laughing face of 
the speaker — " I've got into trouble. Sir." 
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" You into trouble, Simson ? — what kind of trouble ? 
anything in my way ?" 

"Why, Sir/* said Simson, with a sly, half-smile, 
struggling to shine out, as it were, " I'm not sure as it's 
anything you can do for me, but maybe it is. I tell 
every one as I meets, in case it should be, for I'm like to 
lose my place if I don't find out what's wanted to be 
known." 

" And what's that ?" asked his auditor. 

Simson now put ^himself into the attitude of one 
about to deliver an oration, and fixing his keen, though 
aged eyes, upon the horseman, said, 

" You ain't in a hurry. Sir ?'* 

" No — only going to see old mother Willis. She was 
to have a plaster yesterday, and it just struck me as I 
got up this morning, that it was a blister I took her by 
mistake — don't you peach, Simson— only I thought I 
might as well give it slIooIl for fear it should have risen! 
ha, ha, ha, ha ! — but I'm not in a great hurry — ^what 
isit?'* 

" You wasn't in the village yesterday afternoon, about 
five o'clock may be, was you. Sir ?" 

" Can't say till I know a little more—what of it if I 
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" You heerd the church beUs a-ringing, Sir ?" 
" To be sure I did ! I'm not deaf, Simson." 
" No, Sir, only the curious part of it is, nobody knows 
who rung 'em." 

" Why, who should ring them but you, Simson V* 
" I, Sir ? oh Lord !" exclaimed the old man starting 
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back with horror at the accusation, " if this was my 
last minute I'd say the same, that I never rung 'em yes- 
terday, and don*t know, no more than the dead, who 
did ; — ^but it's like to cost me my place all the same, Sir, 
for Squire Eveleyn's mortal angry about it, and says, 
as I've charge of the church keys, I^m answerable, and 
so in course I am, only I'd as soon have cut off my 
right hand as gone against him so far as that." 

*^ Oh, nonsense, my boy. You won't lose your place 
— don't fear. You'll find out who did it ; you won't 
lose your place then^ I suppose V^ 

" No, Sir — ^but how am I ever to find out ? Nobody 
got in T)y the church-doors — that I'll take my Bible 
oath." 

" What's to be done with the cidprit, if you catch 
him, Simson ?" 

'' I'm to take him up to the great house directly. 
Sir...." 

"Hurrah!" cried young Muggridge — for he of course 
it was — rising in his stirrups, flourishing his cat-o'-nine- 
tails, and shouting at the top of his voice : " hurrah, by 
Jingo ! well done, Carlton Muggridge ! Collar me — 
cuff me — take me up, Simson ! Pm your prisoner, my 
lad — / did it ! and now I'll get into Heron Court by 
Squire Eveleyn^s own invitation^ by Jove ! Hurrah^ 
Simson ! you can't get up behind, can you T No — then 
march, old fellow, best foot foremost, and I'lFwait for 
you at the lodge.'* 

But Simson, though perfectly prepared for this di- 
nouement — ^having, in fact, insinuated his suspicions into • 
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the ear of Mr. Eveleyn's butler the night before, and 
haying found that every soul who knew of the occur* 
rence, fastened equally upon the same individual as the 
offender — ^was now fairly " taken aback " as to what he 
should do, knowing perfectly well, that the apology 
would be worse than the offence ; that he no more dared 
present himself before Mr. Eveleyn, with Mrs. Mor- 
daunt Eveleyn's brother in custody, than he dared fly, 

" No, Sir, excuse me. If you go, you must go alone. 
If you confess, you must do it by yourself, I'm sorry 
for you. Sir, but I'm sorrier like for the Squire. I 
can't face him. I did hope it might have been one of 
them play-actors, but as it ain't, why. Sir, if anybody 
must tell who it is, it must be yourself. Sir." 

The old man shrank from the unwelcome task. He 
had just sufficient affection for his Squire, to dislike to 
be the one to tell him, what some innate feeling whis- 
pered would "pull him down" — wound his pride, in 
other words — and iu this feeling, he was certain every 
servant of the great house would share. Mr. Muggridge 
must be his own accuser — and this was exactly what 
Mr. Muggridge wanted ! He had no affection — he had 
no fine feeling — lie had no compunction ! All he felt 
was rancorous wrath against the haughty father-in-law 
of his sister, and to pull down his pride was a triumph 
immeasurably greater than any punishment could be. 

Cunning and acute enough to see at a glance the mo- 
live which led the old clerk to decline presenting him 
at Heron Court, and shrewdly conjecturing that the 
servants of the Castle, as soon as they learnt his name. 
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would — ^never guessing his errand^ or even if they did 
guess it — decline equally any participation in his intro- 
duction, he resolved to make the way for himself, and 
thus run the chance of seeing his sister — for this, aflter 
all, was the laudable motive of his conduct from the 
very beginning. 

First, however, there was the widow Wilson to be 
attended to, and as her cottage lay very little out of the 
way, he trotted there before going to Heron Court, and 
fastening his bridle to the cottage gate, he found the old 
lady as he expected — ^in her bed. 

*' Well, young woman,*' was his salutation, " how are 
the rheumatics to-day ? did the warm plaster do you 
good?" 

" My duty to you. Sir,'* said the sufferer, who seemed 
to he lying in a most uneasy position on her left shoid- 
der, " I dare say I should be better, if I could move. 
I'm not in so much pain as I was in the night ; but 
sure. Sir, the plaster was uncommon warm ! it was quite 
stinging — just for all as if it was a blister." 

^^ Blister ? bless your heart !" he exclaimed, turning 
down the quilt, and examining his patient's shoulder 
carefully and tenderly, " what on earth made you think 
ofabKster?" 

*' It was my grand-daughter. Sir, as put it into my 
head — ^not I.'* 

" Where is your grand-daughter ?^ 

'' Down below. Sir." 

Carlton Muggridge went to the top of the ladder 
called stairs, and sent the girl out on some trivial errand. 

E i 
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He then returned to his yictiiii, still with extreme ten* 
derness dressed the unfortunate shoulder, made her feel 
happy and comfortable again, aud rolling up the blister, 
put it into his pockety for fear it shotdd tell tales. He 
then gallopped off towards Heron Court, and was out 
of sight before the girl whom he had sent out came 
back again. 

" Where's the young doctor, grandmbther ? " was of 
course the first question asked. ^^I'ye brought the 
stuff." 

" He couldn't wait, Mary." 

" How be you now ? " 

" Much better. He's taken off the plaster, and it's 
done me a sight of good." 

The young girl looked with an experienced eye on 
Carlton Muggridge's handy-work, and then gave it still 
as her decided opinion that it had "never been no 
plaster — she'd seen blisters a score of times, and if ever 
there was one in this world, that had been one.'' 

" And if I was you, grandmother, I'd ask the old 
gentleman the first time he comes by. I'm certain sure 
this is one of the young doctor's mistakes." 

"What?" exclaimed the old woman, indignantly; 
" do you think I'd go and tell on him after all his kind- 
ness, aud get him into trouble ? the best on us is liable 
to mistakes, and if he has made one with me, sure he's 
made it up by his kindness." 

And this was invariably the way in which Carlton 
Muggridge's constant peccadillos were pardoned and 
concealed. Mr. Anstruther never knew half of them. 
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The Tillagers had grown fond of him. He had made 
himself one of themselves ; and though they certainly 
had not that confidence in him which^ like faith, helps 
to cure, still they were always very sure that if, by any 
carelessness on his part, their lives were placed in 
jeopardy, there was no one so ready as himself to take 
no rest night or day, till he had made up for it. Many 
and many a sick villager could boast that he had sat up 
a night by their bedsides ; and as for making all the 
little messes which are so precious to an invalid, there 
was no one in the village so clever or so handy as the 
young doctor. No wonder, then, that when he got into 
a scrape, no voice could be found to *' peach,'* as he 
called it. Even wil^ old Simson, though half his re- 
luctance to take him into custody was owing to his 
veneration for Mr. Eveleyn, the other half was decidedly 
rqpugnance to being accessory to young Muggridge's 
disgrace. 

So through &e proud gates of Heron Court the hero 
trotted briskly, and up to the stately portico ; and as he 
pulled the bell with no diffident hand, he thought to 
himself, 

^ By Jove I a nice home for Savvy- Anne !" 
The servaut who answered the summons was a Lon- 
don footman, a perfect stranger, and the person of the 
ycnzng doctor was unknown to him ; but still he was 
sufficiently well tutored, not to admit any doubtful visi- 
tor to the pn^ence of Mr. or Mrs. Eveleyn before ask- 
ing his name. This, Mr. Carlton Muggridge was a 
great deal too wise to give ; but he replied that he 
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wished to see Mt. Eveleyn on business, and the maii 
accordingly proceeded to ask what that business might 
happen to be. 

" It's private,** was the unblushing answer, '* and I 
come by appointment. You may tell Mr. Eveleyn, that 
Simson, the clerk, begged me to call.*' 

And, thinking this sounded satisfactory, the footman 
went and delivered the message td his master. Mr. 
Evelyn, in his turn satisfied that whoever the ambassa- 
dor might be, he was some one officially authorized to 
appear before him, hastily ordered him instantly to be 
ushered in, and in a few moments, Carlton Muggridge, 
with his proud heart beating high with triumph and 
indignation, stood before the man at whose hands he 
had received such bitter insults. 

" Now,'* thought he to himself, as he nevertheless 
made his best bow to the pale, dignified, and austere- 
looking father-in-law of his sister, *' now 111 pay you 
out, my friend, if anybody can !** and he waited for Mr. 
Eveleyn to open the attack. 

But Mr. Eveleyn seemed rather to pause — ^to hang 
fire, as the young doctor would have expressed it — 
Carlton Muggridge's respectable exterior appeared to 
take him by surpriseT. 

'* I think there must be some mistake,** said he ; " do 
I understand rightly, that Simson, the clerk, begged 
you to call upon me ? ** 

" Yes, Sir, on the subject of the ringing of the bells 
of Heron church yesterday afternoon,** 
. " Just so ;** and Mr. Eveleyn again hesitated. " May 
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I ask if you axe qualified to give me any information on 
the subject?" 

Young Muggridge had not seated himself. Mr. 
Eveleyn had bowed him towards a chair, but he had 
preferred turning it round and leaning on the back of 
it, in a manner peculiar to himself, tilting himself all 
the time backwards and forwards most nervously ; and 
whilst accomplishing this feat, his eyes, bold, bright, 
and black, glittered like those of a snake, on the object 
he intended — after a fashion — ^to fascinate, and in truth 
Mr. Eveleyn felt uncomfortable under the gaze, and 
longed to cut short the interview — ^he did not know 
why. 

*' Simson informed me. Sir," was the young man*s 
answer to the question, *' that you wished the person, 
who it appears has so offended you by the act, to be 
brought up to this house." 

All at once, at this moment a thought struck Mr. 
Eveleyn. He recollected Simson's hint about the 
** play-actors," and he examined his strange guest with 
a keen and searching eye — ^he certainly did not look 
unlike the '^ villain " of the troupe, and on that idea he 
spoke. 

" Pray am I addressing a member of the party of 
comedians who are now, I understand, in this neigh- 
bourhood ? " 

'* No, Sir. I am not one of them. To proceed with 
what I was saying, the person who rang the church 
bells has been discovered. . • •" 

.*' Beally I" said Mr. Eveleyn, a flush tmging his pale 
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cheeky and a sterner expression settling on liis face ; 
" then who, and where is he ?" 

*' Simson declined bringing him here. Sir,** returned 
young Muggridge, coldly. 

" Declined ?** repeated Mr. Eveleyn, angrily ; " de- 
clined to execute my orders ?" 

" Yes, Sir, positively declined ; and the offender said 
that in that case he would come by himself." 

Again there was a brief pause, and then Mr. Eveleyn 
burst forth. 

'^ I am not aware. Sir, who or what you are, but I 
would have you to know that your bearing is not agree- 
able to me. I do not comprehend your errand here. 
Your garb prevents my entertaining the idea that you 
have come here to convict yoiurself, so I wiU not insult 
you by the suspicion, but that you have some know- 
ledge of the culprit is evident. If so, speak. Sir. I 
have no time to waste in question and cross-question. 
Your errand at once, if you please." 

*' Mr. Eveleyn," said the young doctor, putting on 
an air of easy vulgarity perfectly odious to the refined 
feelings of his host, and standing up as though in cool 
defiance, ^^ I came here fearlessly, and fearlessly I stand 
before you. I am not one of those who fear any living 
soul, and I wish you to know, that there is not a vil- 
lager in Heron who would this day have lifted a finger 
to help to bring me here, though nobody fears me. 
The man who rang your bells was mysel£" 

The last words were dashed off^ as it were, with an 
intonation of such scorn, that they made Mr. Eveleyn 
Bhiver with anger. 
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'^ Yourself !" he said, smiling ironically, *' really^ 
Sir ! — ^yourself! — very well. AUow me to congratulate 
you on an acquirement which redounds so greatly to 
your credit. And your candour^ Sir, is worthy of a 
better cause. Might I be allowed to hope you will add 
to the obligation, by informing me as to what was your 
motive in thus disturbing the tranquillity of a whole 
Tillage, and disobeying orders which were circulated 
with the utmost publicity ?" 

" So they were. Sir ! to your shame be it spoken, 
they were circulatjed with the utmost publicity !'* cried 
young Muggridge, firing up, and regardless of the 
blanched cheek and quivering lips before him ; ^^ but 
your orders could not include me^ since I am in no way 
bound to obey them. I heard them, and I despised 
them, for I knew your motive ; and in spite of them, 
and in defiance of you, I nmg the beUs to welcome 
Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn to her home !** 

Mr. Eveleyn rose. The veins on his forehead swelled. 
He seemed choking, and at that moment Mordaunt en- 
tered, and advanced rapidly to his side. 

*^ That ieHoi^^ — gasped his father, pointing to young 
Muggridge, "speak to him-^I can't*— speak to the 
creature, Mordaunt." 

Carlton Muggridge smiled bitterly. In that iM>wer- 
ful emotion he saw his wrongs avenged. 

*^ It was he who rung the bells — speak, Mordaunt.^ 

" What is all this ?" asked Mordaunt, turning to his 
unknown brother-in-law, " what am I to understand ? 
— are you aware. Sir, that my father is in a most pre* 
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carious state of health? — that it is of vital importance 
he should not be agitated?" 

** He agitated himself, Mr. Mordaunt Eveleyn, not 
. I don't wish to annoy you^ Sir, and if I have done 
so, I am sorry, because I owe you gratitude, Sir, for 
many a past favour. I know you well" • • • • 

*^ You have the advantage of me," interrupted Mor- 
daunt, angrily ; ** I do not know you. Sir ; but to the 
point. What is all this ? who brought you here ? what 
are you come about ? — ^what the devil are the servants 
thinking of," he added, ringing the bell furiously, *^ to 
have admitted this person ?" 

** Be quiet. Sir," said young Muggridge, calmly, lay* 
ing his hand on Mordaunt's arm, only to have it thrown 
oS again indignantly — ^^ be calm before your servants. 
Get rid of me quietly, but hear me before I go. I 
came here 6y invitation'— hj your father's own invita- 
tion, or I never would have darkened your doors. I 
came to answer the charge of ringing the bells of Heron 
church yesterday afternoon — I came to own I did it— 
and my motive was, to mark the arrival of Mrs. Mor- 
daunt Eveleyn in her future home with all due honours 
— ^honours which those whose name she bears refused 
to grant her !" 

** Open the door for this person," said Mordaunt, 
panting with rage, as the servant appeared, taking no 
notice of the harangue that had been addressed to him, 
and Bupportirig his father who seemed ill — ^^ we shall 
be obliged to you. Sir, to leave us — ^you see the mis* 
chief your intemperance has caused/' 
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^ Pardon ttie. Sir, I have not been intemperate." 

" His name/' murmured Mr. Eveleyn, " learn his 
name before he goes." 

'^ You hear my father ask your name. Sir." 

*^ Carlton Muggridge," was the answer. 

Mr. Eveleyn raised himself up with glazed eyes, 
staring wide open. 
^ " I thought so !" cried Mordaunt. 

'* The brother of Mrs, Mordaunt Eveleyn, at your 
service," he added; and with these words the culprit 
retired. 

The scene had been too much for the sick man. The 
agitation, the suppressed anger, and the fearful sur- 
prise, had been more than his weakened brain could 
bear, and as the door closed, he sank back fainting in 
his chair, 

Mordaunt, quick as thought, lifted him gently, and 
laying him on the sofa, went for assistance and restora- 
tives. As he crossed the hall, the first object that met 
his sight was Saverell — ^his wife — ^running towards the 
ejected guest, and then clasped in his arms in full view 
of three men-servants, waiting to assist him out of the 
house ! 

At such a moment, what could Mordaunt do ? — ^he 
could not even pause to interrupt the meeting — ^any de* 
lay might be fatal to his father — ^but as he returned, 
Saverell flew to meet him, breathless with questions. 
She pursued him with them into the very presence of 
Mr. Eveleyn, and there, over the inanimate figure, heard, 
in disjointed sentences^ the whole story— heard it with 
clasped hands, dry eyes, but a weeping heart* Could it 
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be possible that her simple entrance into the family had 
brought all this distress and disgrace down upon them? 
— ^Yes ! it must be so, for Mordaunt, in his grief oyer 
what he imagined to be his dying &ther, upbraided her 
with it ! From his lips she learnt her brother's misde- 
meanour, committed solely in her honour ! — ^from Mor- 
daunt's lips she heard how his father had been insulted, 
and, as it certainly seemed to her, gratuitously, for she 
knew nothing of the provocation — ^nothing of his having 
been forbidden the house — of all intercourse between 
them having been peremptorily denied ! In the brief 
interview she had had with her brother he had said no- 
thing of all this. He had been so pleased to see her — 
so delighted to £nd she was equally pleased to see him, 
and that prosperity had not changed hep-*that he had 
not had the heart to damp her spirits by a recital of 
what he well knew would be most painful to her, 
divided as she was by duty and affection. 

What a night they all passed by that sick bed ! and 
what a position for SavereU, feeling acutely as she did, 
that they must all recollect, in looking upon her, that 
she was the sister of him whose conduct had brought 
on this attack. 

In his domestic circle Mr. Eveleyn was beloved, but 
the feeling that he generally inspired was that of fear ; 
consequently, whenever the people heard he was very 
ill, they were not filled with sorrow and consternation, 
but begun instead, immediately forming conjectures as 
to how the accession of Mr« Mordaunt would affect them 
— whether he would live amongst them, and whether 
he would look after them. 
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In the present case his illness gave rise to a great 
many remarks which would have sent his son into a 
perfect fever, could he have heard them. 

" Ain't it a pity the Squire riled hisself so about 
them bells V^ said one. 

" Warn't you sorry to hear how our young doc- 
tor catch^d it up at the Castle V asked another, and 

" Ain't it too bard/^ said a third, " that he warn't 
let to go into the doors to see his own sister, but was 
druv to find a way in for hisself?" 

And the ruse to which it was supposed Carlton Mug- 
gridge had resorted for the sole purpose of effecting 
this object, was lauded to the very skies. It was uni- 
versally looked upon as the most clever of his many 
clever tricks ; and though, in the surgery, he was 
doomed to be more severely reprimanded than was ever 
assistant before, in the village he was welcomed as a 
hero and a martyr, and worshipped in proportion. 

" But, Mr. Anstruther," said Mordaunt that night, 
as they sat up together watching in his father's room, 
" somehow or other this must be put a stop to. You 
know too well that your engaging him at all was my 
fatal mistake, and I do assure you that some measures 
must be taken to get rid of him." 

Mr. Anstruther did not see how it was to be done. 
The young man was regularly bound— articled — ap- 
prenticed to him, and he could not, with any sort of 
legality, break the contract. 

" No, not legally," replied Mordaunt, " but by an 
arrangement— something pecuniary — ^we must try and 
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offer him something better — of course it must be made 
worth his while — ^but get rid of him we must^^ 

" But, my dear Sir/* said Mr. Anstruther, who saw* 
in such an '^ arrangement" as Mordaunt suggested^ an 
immense amount of personal inconvenience ; '* you for* 
get that we have very great difficulties to contend with 
in the shape of his own opposition. In the first place 
he is not mercenary — ^he never has a shilling in his 
pocket, and yet it gives him no care or thought of anx- 
iety ; — in the second, the people make a great deal of 
him — ^he goes about and even nurses them — ^they'd do 
anything for him. Sir ! and he likes them and the 
place too ; — ^and in the third, he is devotedly attached 
to his sister." 

" That clause must be expunged," said Mordaunt ; 
^' he does not conduct himself with sufficient propriety 
to be countenanced by me, or by my wife." 

^' True, Sir ; but still it all adds to the difficulty of 
getting rid of him. My own humble opinion, if I may 
venture to say so, is, it can^t be done." 

" Then we must go ourselves, Mr. Anstruther. We 
cannot be subjected to a repetition of what we have gone 
through here since our arrival." 

Had Mr. Anstruther known the reason of Mordaunt 
Eveleyn and his wife having come down to Heron now, 
he might with some justice have exclaimed, *' What ? 
are these poor insignificant people to drive the proud 
Eveleyns 'about from pillar to post?" but he knew it 
not, and so he merely said, 

'^ I can answer for there being no repetition of the 
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offence. Sir, for he'll never forget the lecture I've given 
him to-day." 

" Not of the same offence, Mr. Anstruther ; but he 
will be guilty of others. There is evidently that sort 
of spirit within him which will not rest at this. Why, 
Combes— you know Combes, my valet ? — ^he told me 
to-day, almost with tears in his eyes, that the country 
is ringing with his exploits !'* 

'' True, Sir— too true, alas ! ** 

*^ And whilst he was merely Mr. Muggridge, your 
assistant, it did not signify. • . •" 

" Oh, but indeed, Mr. Mordaunt, it has often placed 
me in most awkward predicaments. I'm up before the 
bench once a month for him." 

" Still, comparatively y then it did not signify. Now 
the case becomes important. He is the brother of Mrs. 
Mordaunt Eveleyn, and this day he has blazoned the 
fact throughout the whole house in person. Now, Mr. 
Anstruther, imagine that for us .'" 

" I know. Sir. I see it and I feel it, but I cannot 
suggest a remedy. We are tied together — Mazeppa, 
Sir, and the wild horse, as he himself so often says — 
and till our bonds are broken, go on together we must.** 

" You think money would not tempt him ?'* 

" No, Sir. He don't care a rap for money." 

** Nor a better situation ?'* 

*' He thinks there can't be a better." 

" Not a small place under government?" 

" His sister. Sir !" 

" Ah, then I see," said Mordaunt, " there is nothing 
left for it. We must ^o." 
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CHAPTER V. 



After a few days^ Mr. Eveleyn rallied ;*— rallied as he 
had done once before, and rapidly recovering, as if by 
magic, the faculties which had lain for days dormant. 
His attacks now seemed to take the shape of fits, and 
though alarming for the time, Mr. Anstruther did not 
seem to think his life endangered by them. When, 
however, his recollection returned, and his thoughts 
began to take shape again, the memory of the scene 
with young Muggridge appeared to haunt him, and he 
expressed a strong wish to go back to town, or, at all 
events, to leave Heron Court as quickly as possible ; and 
this wish smote despair into the heart of Gertrude Eve- 
leyn, who was devotedly attached to the place. 

In vain Saverell, — ^before whom they now began to 
talk openly, seeing the amiability with which she tole- 
rated all their discussions about her brother r-assured 
them that she possessed great influence over him, and 
could answer for him, that no ftiture conduct on his 
part should annoy them. Nothing could appease Mr. 
Eveleyn, and he declared that he must go. The affair 
had given him a turn, and he required change of scene 
to get rid of the impression. Gertrude could not even 
elicit the faintest promise from him as to when he would 
come back, and she began to look wan and miserable, 
and Saverell, feeling herself implicated, looked misera- 
ble too. 

It was therefore resolved, that when Mordaunt and 
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his wife returned to town, the parent Eveleyns should 
go to the sea-side, and Lord Arlington having written 
that he had hired a yacht for the season, they acceded to 
his request that their destination should he Ryde, and 
that the Mor daunt Eveleyns should join them there in 
July or August. 

Except the one grand oflFence of the hell-ringing, 
the week at Heron passed quietly enough, and Mr. 
Anstruther began to boast that Combes and the rest of 
the world had painted his assistant blacker than he was, 
when unluckily a little circumstance transpired which 
showed that the lion neither slept nor slumbered. 

The manager of the travelling company of actors 
"waited" on Mr. Eveleyn, as the phrase is, to request 
him to patronize a performance and take tickets ; and 
Mr. Eveleyn, who loved even the trifliag notoriety of 
seeing his name at the head of a play-bill in a country 
town, consented with gracious affability to take two dozen 
tickets, and distribute them throughout his establish- 
ment. 

As many of the servants as were disposed to go, went, 
and the next morning Mordaunt asked Combes if he 
had been well amused. Somewhat to his surprise. 
Combes appeared reluctant to speak upon the subject 
at all, and Mordaunt could get no clear account of it 
out of him. All that he could learn was, that the chief 
actor had been taken suddenly ill, and some one else 
had been put in his place, so that the performance had 
not been quite so well conducted as it usually was. 

VOL. II. F 
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At breakfast Mordaunt remarked to Saverell on 
Combes's taciturnity, and Gertrude exclaimed, 
' '^ How very odd ! Mamma and I questioned Button, 
and we thought her the very same." 

'^ They must have acted something that did not please 
them. We must enquire into it," said Mordaunt ; and 
making a memorandum in his mind that he would ques- 
tion old Daniells, the butler, the first opportunity, he 
took his cigar and went into the shrubberies to enjoy 
his usual early morning walk. 

The shrubberies skirted the drying-grounds of the 
laundry, and the laundry-maids were talking, as Mor- 
daunt paced up and down, in tones which insensibly 
attracted his attention. 

" La, Delia ! why didn't you go to master's bespeak 
last night ?" said one of them. 

To take breath for a single instant, did our readers 
ever take the trouble to remark what very fine*names the 
mothers in country towns and villages are wont to bestow 
upon their offspring ? — In London, the name that we hear 
most frequently screamed out by little beggar children, 
is ^^ Emily," — but in a country village they are not so 
easily jsatisfied, There the rising generation bud and 
blossom, rejoicing in the names of Delia, Mira, Eunice, 
and Rhoda, &c., &c. 

So Delia asked her help-mate why she had not at- 
tended master's bespeak. 

" 'Cause there was only twenty-four tickets, and I 
just come in twenty-five/' 
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'* Oh, what a pity ! how I wish you'd a-gone ! only 
think of young missis's brother acting !'* 

Mordaunt stood transfixed. He could hear his'Own 
heart beat, and he held his breath for fear it should stir 
the leaves. 
'' Did he ? la, how did he look?" 
" Beautiful ! and acted. . . .oh I never !*' 
"Ohmy! how I wish I'd seen him. Whatdidheactas?" 
''Bombasty Ferocious. The head play-actor was 
taken ill, and Mr. Muggridge heerd it and said he 
know'd the part well, and would take it, so he oflF with 
his own clothes, and on with the play-actor's, so they 
told us, and anything more beautiful than his acting, I 
never see !" 

Mordaunt walked home in a dream. A cold damp 
was on his brow, and he felt as if he looked ghastly. 
People often know when they turn pale — ^there is such 
a faint, sick, creepy feel about it. His blood seemed 
receding from his veins. Life's warm healthy tide 
seemed stopping. 

'* It wanted but this," thought he to himself, and en- 
tering his own room, he sat down to reflect on this last 
drop in the cup of public disgrace, 

" Young missis's brother !" — Then the whole house, 
the whole town, the whole neighbourhood by this time 
knew it ! — Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn sitting in Heron 
Court, and her brother acting in a barn amongst a com- 
pany of entire strangers, exhibiting himself to the world 
— and worse than the world, to the reporter of the local 
newspaper — as Bombastes Furioso I 

p 2 
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Horror — horror and disgrace ! it was indeed time that 
they should go ! That the degraded family should leave 
the polluted aisr, and hide their diminished heads ! — 
Thei^ came akother thought. It was easy enough to go, 
since they bad only intended coining for a few days^ or 
a week at the utmost, but how could they ever come 
back ? — how could they possibly return to the neigh- 
bourhood whilst Carlton Muggridge's star continued to 
shine there, and to be in the ascendant ? for, as Mor- 
daunt could not help acknowledging to himself, the 
creature had contrived to enlist everybody on his side. 
There was hardly a voice that did not utter the same 
sentiment, that since Mr. Mordaunt Eveleyn had not 
thought it beneath him to inarry the sister, it was mean 
and pitiful to a degree in him, to disown all relationship 
with the brother. 

In his inmost heart, when the pony carriage whirled 
himself and his wife out of the great gates on their 
way back to town, Mordaunt felt as though he were 
taking a long farewell of Heron Court, and Saverell, 
on whom its glorious beauty had made an impression 
which no troubles could dim, and no time eflFace, sighed 
bitterly as she stood up to catch one last glimpse of the 
beautiful old grey towers peeping out of the trees. 
How wretched had been her visit ! and yet how enjoy- 
able it might have been ! and the innocent cause of all 
the wretchedness was herself. 

^^ Had I not married him — ^had I married Mr. Dray- 
ton in my own sphere," she thought to herself, "all 
this would never have happened. When my poor dear 
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father urged me so to marry Mr. Drayton, he must have 
foreseen all this, and how right he was !" 

In returning to town for the last few weeks of the 
season, both Mordaunt and Lady Heron (who was now 
becoming quite a worldly old lady, for Sayerell's 
sake,) had a motive, and that was, that a party should 
be given in Curzon Street for the express purpose of 
procuring the august company of the Duke and Duchess 
of Mexborough, because they thought that such a con- 
descension on the part of the latter would be so public 
a sanction to Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn, that her position 
would thereby be fully established for another season. 

Saverell knew of it. She heard all the conversations 
on the subject. She heard Lady Heron's conjectures, 
and Lady Alexander's assurances — ^the one wondering 
if the Duchess would accept, and the other declaring 
she would not, and Saverell listened with a faint heart, 
and inwardly breathed devout prayers that the latter 
might prove correct. 

To sit at table at a dinner given to the Duchess of 
Mexborough, was an ordeal through which she did not 
know how she should ever pass. It seemed to her far 
more awftd than her presentation at court, where a hun- 
dred other debutantes shared the honours and alarms at 
the same time. Besides, the Duchess was a person who 
inspired awe. She was one of the old school, very 
courteous but very ceremonious, and Saverell, in short, 
was dreadfully frightened at her, on all occasions ; and 
when the note of invitation was despatched, she trem- 
bled till the answer came, and then. . . .it was an ac- 
ceptation ! 
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Smile not, ye scornful high-born daughters ! You 
cannot enter into the feelings of trepidation which agi 
tated that young bosom — ^you do not comprehend her 
sensations. You have lived amongst these magnates 
of the land all your lives, and you cannot understand 
why the very sound of the title of Duchess was alarm- 
ing to Saverell. You will say it looked as if she was 
very under-bred^— and so she was. Till within the last 
six months, what had she seen of life and society ? — 
nothing, and six months is but a short apprenticeship ; 
consequently, whilst Mprdaunt and Lady Heron were 
secretly gratified and flattered, Saverell dreaded the 
day. In vain Lady Heron declared she looked upon 
the acceptation as a personal compliment to Saverell, 
since the Duke and Duchess rarely went out at all — 
this did not the least tend to re-assure her, and she 
looked forward to it with dislike and dismay. She felt 
now, more than ever, that all these fine people looked 
down upon her— she did not wonder at it, but it is not 
pleasant to be despised. 

In the meantime. Lord Arlington had not been idle. 
He had been exerting himself in his friend's cause 
though he had not been able to do much, and he had 
also had a disappointment, where he had expected (per- 
haps with but very slight foundation) a great triumph 
and success. 

A few days after Mordaunt had left town, his friend. 
Captain Dunmore, called on him with a letter which he 
had just received from Ireland. 

" It is as I told you," said he, " we have got hold of 
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no prince in disguise. Your Muggridge is the veri- 
table Muggridge, and I have here, in Father Dennis's 
own hand-writing, the identical story you told me- 
But the old man seems irate with your friend— he calls 
him ' that renegade * — '* 

" He is right, Mr. Muggridge is a convert.** 

" A pervert you mean ?" 

" No, a convert, my good friend.*' 

" Ah, all the same ! — cowvert to you, is peryext to me ! 
— ^never mind — but now are you satisfied ?" 

" Yes, I must be, perforce ; but I am disappointed. 
Does the priest say nothing of Lord Carlton ? Is it cer- 
tain that he is dead ?" 

*' Yes — read the letter if you like — ^he says Lord 
Kavanagh has no son — that he had one, who from ill 
conduct was dis-inherited the year before his death." 

*' So ends my day-dream !" sighed Lord Arlington ; 
'* and I confess I had buoyed myself up with hopes 
which, now that they are extinguished, certainly do 
seem to have been very absurd. Well ! it cannot be 
helped ;" and with this consolation he departed to seek 
an interview with Mordaunt on the subject of his father- 
in-law. 

Mordaunt was expecting him. He was waiting im- 
patiently for him, in order that he might detail at im- 
measurable length all the unfortunate circumstances 
connected with his visit to Heron Court, and Felix lis- 
tened without a shadow of surprise on his face. 

" You are not surprised ? you do not feel for me ?" 
cried Mordaunt, when he had nearly exhausted himself 
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in vehement invectives against the whole tribe of Mug- 
gridges : '* is it possible you don't realize the torments 
to which I am now constantly being exposed ?'* 

" I do indeed — I feel for you, and realize to the full- 
est extent the suffering to which a man of your sensi- 
tive nature must be put by all these untoward accidents 
— but as to being surprised, / am noty for I knew the 
young man both personally and by reputation long ago. 
When I was so deeply interested in your actions, Mor- 
daunt, I did my utmost to learn everything I could 
about the family, and I was quite aware that this son 
was the black sheep of them all." 

" Then how on earth," exclaimed Mordaunt, " could 
you permit me to go and plant the animal down in my 
own neighbourhood? — within a stone's throw of my 
home ?" 

" Simply," replied Lord Arlington, in his calm, tem- 
perate manner, " because until I heard of the arrange- 
ments being actually completed, I had not the most 
remote idea of your intention. Did I not over and 
over again implore you to do nothing with regard to 
that family without consulting me ? — you thought me 
impertinent and intrusive then, I have no doubt ; but I 
' saw your danger, and dared not warn you more openly." 

^* Well !*' sighed Mordaunt, pacing the room and 
speaking in a voice of resignation and sadness ; '^ I 
have sown the whirlwind and I must expect to reap the 
storm, but still there must be ways of escaping from it. 
Sometimes I think if we were to go abroad again, and 
remain away foi^ some years • . • . Muggridge and his wife 
are not young.. •." 
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" Carlton Muggridge is/' said Lord Arlington quietly, 
and Mordaunt stamped impatiently on the ground. 

'* To turn then," said he after a pause, " from one 
disagreeable subject to another, I wish now to know 
particularly how you got on with the father, when you 
went to him with my messages ?" 

" I gained no ground at all ! — you will not be sur- 
prised when I tell you that I found Mrs. Muggridge 
extremely ill, and the poor man himself so strange and 
wild, that I thought it would be positive cruelty to press 
the point on which I had called." 

" Well, but when she recovered ?" 

" She has not recovered. She is still ill. Did you 
not know it ?" 

"No. How should I?" 

** Because he told me he had sent letter after letter 
here, and his daughter had taken no notice of them." 

" By Jove !" exclaimed Mordaunt, ringing the bell, 
" now I recollect, I gave orders that no letters should 
be forwarded, wishing Saver ell to be undisturbed just 
for those few days ; and when Combes gave me a pac- 
ket last night, I locked them up in my bureau, knowing 
Muggridge's hand. Combes," said he as his valet en- 
tered, " open my bureau, and bring me those letters you 
gave me last night." 

" How unfortunate," said Lord Arlington, " for I as- 
sure you the doctor was not easy about her. I was 
half in hopes, setting self aside, that I should not have 
found you at home this morning — I fancied Mrs. Mor- 
daunt Eveleyn's first thought would have been for her 
mother." 
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*' So it doubtless would have been, had I not wisely 
provided against any such unnecessary agitation. I 
have been burnt, Arlington, and I dread the fire — ^look,** 
he added as Combes placed the letters before him, 
'* here are three — such silent witnesses are awkward 
things — ^^ and before Lord Arlington's hand could stay 
him, he had torn them into a thousand atoms. The 
deed was done, and reproof was useless, but his friend 
was shocked. 

*^ You are wrong," said he firmly, '^ you have com- 
mitted an action of which you may some day repent. 
Bepair it, by telling your wife without further delay 
that Mrs. Muggridge is ill." 

'* We shall see," answered Mordaunt with the same 
self-willed obstinacy that had marked his career of late 
years ; and instead of playing the straight- forward part 
recommended by his friend, he merely watched Saverell's 
face that day at dinner more narrowly than usual, and 
seeing nothing to arouse his suspicions, he waited pati- 
ently till she should make her customary request to be 
permitted to go and see her parents. 

But Saverell, as if in a spirit of contrariety, made no 
such request. Every night she had engagements — every 
day an interminable list of visits to pay — nevertheless, 
her heart was pure and unsullied as ever by the world, 
and she wandered in thought to Hampstead many and 
many a time in the course of her weary day. 

At last, to Mordaunt's infinite relief, a note came from 
Mr. Muggridge. He was not quite comfortable whilst 
she read it, but when she gave it to him, he breathed 
again. It was very short and harmless. 
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" We know your many engagements^ my SarereU^ 
but as long as we fed you love us still, we gladly re- 
frain firom withdrawing you from them. When you 
have a spare moment, you know how thankfully we 
should welcome you. Your mother is better." 

" Poor dear mother — mamma I mean — ^must have 
been ill," said Saverell. 

*^ Did you write to your fath^ ?" asked her husband. 

" Yes," she replied, blushing as if guilty of some 
crime ; " just to say we had returned." 

" After my axmt's party, you may say I will take you 
to see them," he rejoined ; " but tiU then you have not 
a single instant." 

*' Thank you, Mordaunt — ^but ah ! if you would but 
let me go alone ! — you see mamma has evidently been 
ill, or my father would not say she was better." 

" If she were not better, Saverell, I might strain a 
point, and put myself to great inconvenience and take 
you ; but as it is, I hope you do not require any of these 
troublesome sacrifices." 

What could Saverell do but acquiesce ? She knew 
well by this time that opposition was but waste of breath, 
80 she submitted ; but the hardship of never being per- 
mitted to see her parents alone, was one which she felt 
bitterly. Mordaunt's presence, cold, high, and distant 
as he was, always threw a painful restraint over the meet- 
ings, and now, of course, this restraint would be still 
greater; yet Saverell had married her husband from 
affection, and was therefore anxious to a degree to con- 
ciliate both parties> and not grieve the one or irritate 
the other. 
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Meanwhile, Mrs. Muggridge had really been seriously 
ill. At the best of times she was not strong, and the 
agitation of her visit to her daughter, followed by the 
lecture she received from her husband, and the bitter, 
cutting letter addressed to him by Mordaunt, had all 
conspired to bring on a sort of nervous attack, height- 
ened and aggravated by cold and fever. 

Fancying herself worse than perhaps she wa^, her 
anxiety to see her daughter became very great, and a 
note announcing her illness was sent to Saverell by post. 
This reached Curzon Street the day the Mordaunt Eve- 
leyns left town, but no answer being received to it, they 
imagined it had miscarried, and another was despatched. 
This also having met with no reply, the little blue-coat 
boy was sent with the third, and brought back the intelli- 
gence that Saverell and her husband were gone out of 
town for a few days. 

Mrs. Muggridge was not endowed with either pati- 
ence or temper, and she fretted, and pined, and made 
herself worse, till Saver ell's note, announcing her return, 
arrived ; and then came back the feverish longing to see 
her. She tossed about on her sleepless and uneasy 
pillow throughout the long hours of each day, uttering 
the same plaintive cry for her daughter ; and Muggridge 
listened with a blistered heart, for he could not comfort 
her. His pride, so cruelly wounded as it had been, 
would not suffer him to go to a house from the door of 
which it was not at all improbable but that he might be 
civilly ordered away, and writing appeared to be of no 
use. It was his own impression that his letters were 
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intercepted, and though he would not breathe the har- 
rowing idea into the ear of his suffering wife, it had the 
effisct of freezing up his very soul. He almost gnashed 
his teeth when he thought of it, and a feeling of vindic- 
tive wrath against the Eveleyns was thus engendered, 
of which, a few years before, no one would have believed 
that mild and enduring man capable. 

But he had one friend, towards whom, in all his trials, 
he looked for consolation, and that was Lord Arlington. 
£ind, simple, good as good could be, the Felix Wynn 
of other days stood by his humble friends as firmly now, 
in their mental troubles, as he did when their pecuniary 
affairs called forth his sympathies. Felix Wynn never 
knew what it was to look upon a fellow-creature as " be- 
neath him." When Mordaunt Eveleyn talked in this 
style, Lord Arlington answered by allusions ' to " food 
for worms,'* and then Mordaunt called him a democrat ; 
but he never could be laughed out of his interest in the 
Muggridges, and now he began to feel a sort of fatherly 
affection for Saverell herself— the affection to which pity 
is akin, it must have been, for he pitied her sincerely — 
and he lost no opportunity of giving her parents news 
of her, and bringing tidings of them to Curzon Street 
in return. 

It was from him that Saverell first heard of her mo- 
ther's having been really seriously ill, and of course her 
first exclamation was, 

** How strange they never told me ! no doubt it was 
to allow of my enjoying myself thoroughly down at 
Heron, but still how singular of dear father, who knows 
how anxious I always am 1 " 
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There was a certain pleasure to Saverell in talking 
to Lord Arlington^ because to him she might fearlessly 
utter all those expressions of endearment, when speak- 
ing of her parents, which roused Mordaunt's disappro- 
bation. Felix never looked grave when she called them 
by their simple titles — Felix never looked disgusted 
when she spoke of her brother's delinquencies — but to 
her ejaculations of surprise that they had never in- 
formed her of Mrs. Muggridge's illness, what could he 
say? 

*' Shall you see them again soon ? " she pursued ; 
•' you seem often to drive that way. Lord Arlington — 
ah, how I envy you ! — why are you not a married man, 
that I might occasionally accompany you ? '' she added, 
laughingly. 

" I go out there for fresh air," was his guarded an- 
swer ; " but now that Mrs. Muggridge is ill, it is not 
the least out of my way just to ask after her occasion- 
ally." 

*' Then the next time, do explain clearly how I am 
placed ! do tell her how impossible it is for me to ask 
Lady Heron to drive so far. She once told Mordaunt, 
the brougham was heavy for one horse, so if it is so in 
London streets, what must it be up that hill ? but ex- 
plain all this, pray, and be sure you say that I am to 
spend a long day with them the moment this hateful 
party ia over — and then, you know, we go to Ryde — 
prepare poor dear father for that, will you ? he never 
can bear to lose sight of me, but perhaps ii you talked 
to him . . • • 
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" I have, often," said Lord Arlington, "but your fa- 
ther is changed of late. He strikes me as very much 
altered — do you observe any diflFerence in him?" 

Felix had often wished to ask this question, and till 
now had never had an opportunity, for he saw it was a 
subject which Mordaunt particularly disliked being dis- 
cussed with his wife, yet his friend made the enquiry 
from a feeling of duty and interest — ^not curiosity. 

'^ I have seen so little of him, alas ! " said Saverell, 
'^ that I have hardly had an opportunity of judging ; 
how do you find him changed V 

*' He is more nervous — ^restless — almost wild in man- 
ner, now and then." 

'* He always was ! there were times when he was so 
restless he could not stay in the house, even if he had 
a holiday ; and to us you know it was a treat to sit in- 
doors altogether, so severed as we all were generally 
by our daily avocations ; but sometimes he would go 
out, and remain away the whole day, and come back 
fagged to death, and would give no account of himself. 
All I could get him to say on these occasions was, * it 
must be done, and some day I shall be rewarded.' 
Poor dear father ! if this is what you mean, he is not 
changed." 

" Did he ever give you the idea of having anything 
on his mind ?" 

*^ Oh dear no — ^he can have nothing on it. My mo- 
ther, myself, and my brothers, are all he has in the 
world to care for. But his troubles and his poverty 
during so many years have affected his nerves, and ner- 
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vous people cannot be quiescent. Have you not ob- 
served this?" 

" In him I have ; but of late, he strikes me as singu- 
larly restless— since your marriage, for instance." 

''Ah, he should go abroad. He wants complete 
change of scene. He misses me so ! " 

Lord Arlington desisted. He saw ,that it was im- 
possible to alarm her ; and though his own opinion was 
unchanged with regard to the mental health of Mr. 
Muggridge, he saw no present good to be derived from 
calling the daughter's attention to a wildness and 
strangeness of manner, which she evidently thought 
habitual to him. At the same time his opinion was, 
that either his humble friend was insane, or that some 
mystery clung to him— some dark story, perhaps, which 
would not bear the light— and he resolved patiently to 
wait, but not to lose sight of him, for he could not di- 
vest himself of the idea that he was the lost Lord 
Carlton. 

" And if I breathed such a thought to Mordaunt," 
said he to himself one day, " I suppose he would say as 
he does of Muggridge, the fellow is mad." 



CHAPTER VL 



The party to be given by Lady Heron, to which Save- 
rell looked forward with such unaccountable dread, was 
not intended to be entirely in honour of the Duchess of 
Mexborough. It was given to celebrate another event 
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as well, and that was, the christening of the infant heir 
of Sir Alan and Lady Gore, to whom the Duchess, Mr. 
Eveleyn and Lord Arlington stood sponsors. 

Great preparations were being made for this cere- 
mony. First there was the party to church, then the 
breakfast at Sir Alan Gore's, then Lady Heron's dinner- 
party, and from thence all were to adjourn to a ball 
given by Gertrude, the young mother. 

On the morning of the eventful d^y, Mordaunt, 
descending early to the lonely breakfastrroom, found a 
little note laid by the side of his wife's p^ate, and he 
opened it. It was couched in the following terms : 

*' My Saverell, 

"Your mother has been extremely ill all night, 
and our doctor has called in further advice. This apr 
pears to me alarming, therefore if by any possibility you 
could come to us to-day, I think it may spqxe you much 
future regret," 

This w^ dated 6 o'clock a.m., and Mordaunt crushed 
it in his hwd. 

•f So like tlfie fellow !" he muttered between his tefeth, 
*' just at the most inconvenient moment he could possi^ 
bly have chosen ! Saverell must know nothing of it, or 
it will effectually spoil her day,'* — and the note was 
•afely deposited in his own pocket. 

This happened about ten o'clock. At twelve, the 
brougham stood waiting at the door, and Mordaunt, 
who was to walk to Grafton Street, where the Gores 
livied, was merely Wftitii^g to see Saverell dressed, whei\ 

yoL. II. o 
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a face — a face never to be forgotten — passed the dining- 
room window. It was Mr. Muggridge himself, and 
Mordaunt desired that he should be shown into the 
library; and there, with ill-disguised anger and dislike, 
he received him. 

A year had hardly passed, since the time when Mor- 
daunt Eveleyn took those apartments in which his real 
acquaintance with Saverell began, and what a change 
had taken place since then ! My readers will remember 
that first evening, when Mr. Muggridge, with his proud 
humility and deferential hauteur y had sought the pre- 
sence of Mordaunt, and whilst telling him that he was 
the owner of the house in which were these eventful 
rooms, had thanked him for his many kindnesses and 
disinterested generosity. How the aspect of affairs 
had changed since then ! how altered in their positions 
with regard to each other, did those two men stand now ! 
Both, as they faced each other, were evidently on the 
defensive, and the bearing of Mordaunt Eveleyn was 
not one whit more distant and dignified than that of 
his oppressed and injured visitor. How diflferent was 
this, to those days when Mordaunt had so constantly 
sought him, apparently solely for the satisfaction his 
society afforded him ! Now, the one could not wish 
his companion more cordially out of the room, than the 
other wished himself out of it ; therefore the opening 
speeches were brief, and unprefaced by complimentary 
remarks. 

Mr. Muggridge informed Mordaunt of the rapidly 
increasing iUness of his wife^ which admitted of no de- 
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lay ; and Mordaunt^ in his turn, laid before his despised 
father-in-law the various urgent engagements which 
imperatively required Saverell's presence that day — but 
still (cold-blooded consolation !) she should certainly 
drive to Hampstead the first moment she could get 
away. Mr. Muggridge urged that it was a case of life 
and death, and wished to know if he might be permit- 
ted to speak to his daughter ; and her husband — having 
seen her, through the blinds of the dining-room, enter 
the brougham and drive away, happily unconscious of 
the scene that was taking place within a few yards of 
her — courteously informed him that she was not at that 
moment in the house, but that on her return he would 
inform her of her father's visit. 

" And of its object," said Mr. Muggridge, with stern 
emphasis, suspecting treachery now where he had sus- 
pected it before. 

Mor daunt bowed, with silent and compressed lips. 
He felt the taunt, and disdained replying to it; and the 
unhappy man, who knew he was powerless amongst the 
powerful, was bowed out of the room, and half way 
on his road back to Hampstead, with his bruised and 
bursting heart, before the tumult of his blood had sub- 
sided down into its placid flow again. 

And there, what a scene awaited him. Mrs. Mug- 
gridge, feeling herself sinking every hour, had sent in 
his absence for the priest, to whom she was in the habit 
of going when in health, for the purpose of confession ; 
and through the thin partition of the wretched little 
room, her &int and gasping accents — her groans of pain 

G 2 
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— and the low murmur of the priest's deep, soothing 
voice, fell on his ear. And he was there alone ! what 
could he answer when the oft-repeated question should 
be asked, 

" Where is my darling ? why is my child not here ?" 

He had not brought her ! and all he could answer 
would be that she was out, but that the moment she 
returned, she would be with them, ^t least, this Was 
what he was authorized to say, and unfortunately he 
placed no faith in the promise ! 

The day waned — a day of strange length to the 
watchers, but brief to the sufferer, who, in intervals of 
rest, slept-^and nine o'clock at night arrived, and no 
Saverell. 

Rousing from the lethargy of approaching death, the 
mother saw candles in the room, had an indistinct idea, 
by that, that night had come again, and began anew 
the agonised cry for her child — ^her Saverell — for poor 
Carlton had arrived that evening, and the little blue- 
coat boy had not left his mother's pillow for many days, 
smoothing it with his gentle hands, and whispering 
words of love and tenderness into her ear. 

But her daughter was not there, and she knew it. 
The winged spirit seemed as if something held it down 
to earth, and the priest himself, at last volunteered to 
send an emissary for Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn, since he 
had already stood by the bedside since the morning, 
expecting every moment to be the last, and waiting to 
administer the l$ist sacraments. 

" But,'* said the little blue-coat boy, '^ no one will 
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find her so soon as I shall ; if she is in. the middle of a 
party, I will make my way in — mother cannot die till 
she sees Saverell again, I am sure, so, father, let me go 
and try now." 

And he went. 

How differently had Saverell's day been spent ! — in 
what a whirl of excitement, partly pleasurable, had her 
hours passed ! 

From Lady Gore's house, where a large christening 
party was assembled, they all proceeded to the church, 
and then back again to join the dSjeuner. This cere- 
mony detained the guests until late in the afternoon, 
and then Lady Heron, thinking she was doing Saverell 
a great kindness, carried her off by stealth, and unknown 
to Mordaunt, to the house of an engraver in the city, to 
see a veritable Titian which was under his charge. 

Before they returned it was time to dress for dinner, 
and Mordaunt was fuming in his dressing room, ima- 
gining his wife would either be late, or carelessly at- 
tired. But she was neither. Brilliantly and beauti- 
fully dressed, she emerged, as usual, from the hands of 
Mademoiselle Berthe, adorned entirely to his satisfac- 
tion, and in a few more moments the festivities of the 
evening had begun. 

Saverell sat by Lord Arlington, who always ma- 
noeuvred to be thus placed, and they talked of painting 
till her eyes sparkled and her cheeks flushed, and the 
Duchess remarked to Mordaunt that his wife was ex- 
tremely beautiful, and should sit to Grant. On her 
other hand sat Captain Dunmore, to whom Mordaunt 
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had taken agreat fancy, and from whose intimate friend- 
ship Lord Arlington was gradually withdrawing ; for 
the more he saw of him in the every-day intercourse of 
busy life, the less he liked him ; but he .knew that the 
secret of Mordaunt's sudden fancy was owing to the 
slighting manner in which Captain Dunmore spoke of 
Mr. Muggridge. Mordaunt was in that rancorous 
state of mind that it seemed quite to destroy all delicacy 
of feeling in him, otherwise one would have supposed 
that he would rather shrink from hearing sarcastic re- 
marks made, and ridicule lavished, on the father and 
mother of his wife — for, troublesome, ill-bred, and low- 
born as they might be, they were still her parents, and 
as such, deserved both consideration and forbearance. 

To Saverell herself, Captain Dunmore never, of course, 
mentioned them. Once he had ventured on a verge 
from which she had instantly repulsed] him. He had 
spoken of Lord Kavanagh's property as adjacent to his 
own, in a marked manner, and the rebuflFshe had given 
him, showed that it was a subject on which she did not 
choose to converse, and Lord Arlington admired her 
for it. 

" I dislike this man," said she, sotto voce^ to her 
neighbour, inthe course of the dinner ; " how came he 
to be your friend ?" 

" You think him unworthy of such an honour ?'* 
Lord Arlington answered, laughing. 

" Yes," she said, simply and sincerely ; *^ and I do 
not think even now that he is the &iend of your choice. 
People have friends of choice, and friends of chance — 
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do you not think so? — and I take him to be your friend . 
of chance or circumstances. Is it not so ?" 

*' You are quite right — but why do you dislike him ? 
I thought you liked the Irish ?" 

"I love them heartily! — I admire them generally, 
and love them individually, but this man is my excep- 
tion. There is something false and hollow about him.'* 

" You are ungrateful," smiled Lord Arlington, *^ he 
is one of your most devoted admirers, and the most 
humble of your slaves." 

" Flattery must not expect to be rewarded by grati- 
tude," said Saverell, *^ it is unworthy so noble a recom- 
pense. How can we either like or respect a flatterer ?" 

** Are you sure he flatters f asked Felix, with a sly 
smile. 

Saverell's eyes flashed on him, and then the flash 
turned to a smile. 

** Ah, Lord Arlington, don t you ever flatter ! never 
let me hear from you a word or even an insinuation of 
flattery, or I would never call jou friend again." 

" A precious title, whichJHeaven grant I may never 
deserve to lose," returned her neighbour, suddenly be- 
coming grave again, and Saverell leant back and sighed. 
She knew the value of friends, for she had not many, 
and he knew how much she wanted one, who, like 
himself, could watch disinterestedly and steadily, her 
interests and her &te. Of this kind she had but very 
few, and yet her need was great, for he who should 
have stood in this place — her husband — ^had proved 
faithless to the. duty. His own interests — (for Mor- 
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daunt Eveleynwas intensely selfish) — clashed with hers, 
and where the interests of husband and wife are sepa- 
rate^ the bond of unity is defective in its most important 
link. 

And now the dinner had passed with iclat, and the 
Indies were preparing for the ball. The carriages stood 
waiting in the streets^ and servants filled the haU^ as 
the gentlemen came out of the dining room on their 
way upstairs. Mordaunt was amongst the last, and as 
his foot was on the first step of the stairs, Combes at 
his elbow, whispered in his ear, — 

" Sir, can I speak to you one moment 7 — 'that little 
boy — the little blue-coat boy. Sir — has been at the 
door for the last hour.*' 

" Devil take them !" cried Mordaunt, hurried, heated 
and excited, and forgetting entirely the visitor of the 
morning and his errand, " what do they want now ?** 

" Mrs. Muggridge, Sir, is exceedingly ill. I have 
had the greatest difficulty in keeping the little boy from 
making his way in, yet it pours o*rain. Sir — ^he wants 
to see Mrs. Eveleyn, Sir." 

" Then he can^t see her ! tell him so !" 

•* I have. Sir ; but he won't stir. He's drenched to 
the skin, and says he cannot go home without his sister 
•^Mrs. Muggridge seetns to be dying. Sir." 

" Confound her and the boy too ! — am I to be pur- 
sued about my own house in this manner ? tell him if 
^e does not go, measures shall be taken to make him. 
It is out of the question — utterly impossible, that Mrs. 
Eveleyn can go to Hampstead at ^uch a time of night 
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as this — say so^ Combes^ and say she shall come the 
first thing in the morning. Now go^ and remember if 
you admit that boy into the house, it is as good as your 
place is worth.'* 

Combes knew it was, yet still he felt ** compunctious" 
aB he called it. He felt sympathy for that little bare- 
headed boy, waiting attendance at the great man's door 
for a glance of his own sister, and a dying mother at 
home, and so. • . .he had given him an umbrella ! — for 
the boy was apparently determined not to go, though 
wet through and through by the rain which descended 
in torrents. 

Tn the drawing-room, amongst the grand and gay 
guests, Mordaunt Eveleyn banished the disagreeable 
phantom from his brain, and accepted the use of the 
Duchess's carriage to take himself and Lord Alexander 
to Lady Gore's as avant-couriers, with his usual cour- 
teous ease. Saverell had not yet descended from her 
room where she was adding to her toilet, but she was 
to follow in the next carriage. Lord Arlington was 
detained by the loss of his hat, and was still searching 
for it in the hall, when an airy vision lightly descended 
and said, " Mordaunt ?" 

** It is I," he answered. 

" Where is Mordaunt, my lord ?" 

" Just gone with Alexander Aylmer." 

" Gone ? good gracious ! and he has one of my 
bracelets in his pocket ! a bracelet I cannot do with- 
out!" 

- " I am going myself this moment — I will get the 
bracelet and meet you at the door with it." 
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And as he said the words, the street door was opened . 
for him and his carriage loudly called. Far above the 
cry for the carriage, a tiny piping voice at that instant 
exalted itself, and Saverell on the stairs turned to see 
from whence it proceeded. At the door stood Lord 
Arlington still, but clinging to his cloak was a diminu- . 
tive figure in an imploring attitude, vociferously endea- 
vouring to make himself heard, and throwing the whole 
hall-fuU of wondering domestics into confusion. 

Saverell had turned — and not a second had elapsed 
before she had flown down the last flight of stairs, and- 
stood in the cold drafty passage, clasping in her arms 
the drenched little object whose yellow legs had most 
fortunately shone out of the surrounding darkness, and 
served to guide her as to their identity. 

"Oh Saverell, Saverell !" cried the little boy; "I 
have been here so long ! I am so wet and so cold ! I 
have tried and tried to get to you, and nobody would 
let me, and now, don't turn me away, for mother's 
dying !" 

" Turn you away, my darling ?" cried Saverell, in a 
passion of grief and bewilderment, " who shall dare to 
turn you away from this door ? mother dying ? what 
do you mean ? what has happened ? what is it all 
about ?" 

And almost stupified with the sudden shock. Lord 
Arlington led her hastily into the dining room, out of 
sight of the staring domestics, and there made her drink 
a glass of wine^ whilst her little brother, trembling with 
cold just as violently as she did from agitation, detailed 
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aU that was passing in their saddened home. . Combes, 
in the meantime, no longer dreading his master's pre- 
sence or his anger, brought the child a tumbler of hot. 
wine and water, and locked the door upon aU chance 
of intrusion. 

" But how can I sit here listening ?" cried Saverell, 
dashing away the tears which were blinding her sight, 
— ^^ all this I could hear as we go towards Hampstead, 
for, of course, I must go instantly. How shall I go ? 
what shall I do ? act for me, Felix, for my brain reels ! 
— oh mother ! mother ! how dreadful to think that poor 
father came for me at twelve o'clock to-day, and Mor- 
daunt never told me ! — cruel — cruel — cruel ! how 
have I passed the intervening hours ? in heartless 
gaiety, and my mother lying on her death bed ! — 
Felix, I shall go mad ! act for me !" 

Lord Arlington saw the urgent necessity for her im- 
mediately starting to Hampstead, but at the same time, 
he did not lose sight of the expediency of conducting 
it all so qiiietly that those giddy, thoughtless friends, 
now thronging the drawing-rooms upstairs, should not 
be able to carry the story to Lady Gore's ball-room, 
and there detail it for the amusement of idle ears. He 
wished too, so to arrange, that Mordaunt should not be 
able to reproach him when he heard what had hap- 
pened, 80, swift as light, he called up his own car- 
riage — or rather, cab. 

"Go home," said he, "and come back with the 
brougham. When Lady Heron's carriage is calledj 
answer," and he then returned to Saverell. 
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" You mnst change your dress," said he. 

" Not an article of it ! what signifies dress, and my 
mother dying ? — come with me, Felix." 

" I cannot — I may follow perhaps, but I must stay to 
explain to Mordaunt and Lady Heron. But don't be 
alarmed, Saverell — you are going in Lady Heron's car- 
riage—she will have mine in exchange — I will settle it 
all — God bless you !'* and he rolled her in all the cloaks 
he could find, and shut her into the brougham with her 
little brother, both more dead than alive. 

He then returned to the drawing-room. How vain 
and sickening seemed all the glitter and show, to his 
grieved heart ! He drew Lady Heron aside and quietly 
told her. He said she must either detain her guests, or 
get rid of them, and say she was not quite ready. At 
all events, she must wait till his carriage returned, so 
that the people might not discover the errand on which 
her own had been sent away, and she must take him to 
Lady Gore's with her. 

About the time that their feet were ascending the 
flower-decked staircase of the house of rejoicing, Sa- 
verell's, satin-clad, were darting across the damp gar- 
den in front of the house of mourning ; but no sooner 
had she entered it, than her heart failed her — the silence 
Struck a deadly chill over her— and she sat down on the 
narrow wooden flight which led up to the bed-rooms. 

" If she ahould be gone !*' she gasped j " if I should 
be too late ! — go up, darling, and tell poor father I am 
herf/' 

tEh& next m oment, in silence, she was in his arms. 

ter 

K 
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'* Xo — we think she has not drawn the last breath 
yet." 

The words had no sooner left her father's lips than she 
was up the stairs like lightnings and in the chamber of 
death — then down on her knees by the bedside^ shriek- 
ing her mother's name on that ear^ now so dulled by 
approaching deaths as not to be startled by the agonised 
tones. 

'' Oh mother I mother darling ! I am here— I am not 
the wicked wretch I seem — ^I was never told — ^they 
never said a word to me, darling mother !-^wake — op^oi 
your eyes — one look — ^wake her !*' and she turned fran- 
tically to the priest^ who, leaning over the bed, was 
holding a crucifix to the parted lips — " speak, father 
Ernest — is she gone ?" 

He shook his head. 

*' Not quite," he said ; " life yet lingers — ^wait." 

Breathlessly Saverell rose from her knees and bent 
closely down over her mother's fiice — she kissed the icy 
lips, and once more, but in a whisper, breathed her name. 

That gentle voice seemed at once to rouse the dying 
woman where the vehement tones had failed, and Mrs. 
Muggridge opened her eyes. 

" She is awake !" cried Saverell — ^hope now rushing 
into her breast, " she is looking at me — she sees me — 
darling mother, I am here ! they never told me you 
were even ill — see me — see my dress, my own mother ! 
the instant I knew, I came ! oh mother, one word !" 

'^ Stay," said the priest, gently interposing, *' she 
sees and recognises you — she is going — be satisfied — 
you must leave her now to me." 
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" Never !" cried poor Saverell, throwing herself into 
the arms that were feebly but fondly stretched towards 
her, and she received on her forehead the last cold, 
clammy kisdb 

But a strong arm, firmly, though tenderly, here came 
between her and the dying, and the priest, in whose 
faith Mrs. Muggridge was dying* again interfered to 
part them, and they were parted. 

Exhausted and passive— flight almost as an infant, she 
Was carried down into that sitting room which she had 
only once entered since her return to England, and the 
widowed man sat down in silence by her -side. He 
called no assistance — he applied no restoratives — he saw 
her sink, and sink, and sink, until she fainted away, and 
he sat and watched her lying senseless, till a convulsive 
movement of her eyelids and a few moaning sighs told 
that she was coming back to life. 

Oh, that waking to some dreadful reality !— the mind 
grasping gradually its strange misfortune ! It was not 
till her eyes encountered those of her father that she 
recollected what had happened, and then her first ques- 
tion was, 

'' Is it true ?" 

Then came the wild burst of grief again — the self- 
reproach, unmingled with reiporse — the long explana- 
tions — and the discovery of the manner in which her 
husband had treated her with regard to her mother's 
illness. She shuddered when she thought of it. 

Next, Mr. Sullivan, the priest, whom they had all 
known long and well, and whom they all equally called 
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^ father Ernest, because the mother had called him so. 
His presence, though it soothed them after a time, at 
first only called forth fresh bursts of grief, because they 
knew that unless the poor struggling spirit had de- 
parted, he would not have appeared amongst them. 
And that small united band sat there throughout all the 
long hours of the night, till day- light made its way 
through the drawn curtains, and the candles were put 
out, and the first rays of the early morning summer's 
sun shone on Saverell's brilliant dress, escaping here 
and there, as if in mockery, from the dark folds of the 
cloak in which she had wrapped herself. 

Throughout these hours of trial — ^her first grief and 
her first acquaintance with death — Mordaunt, though 
he must have known from Lord Arlington all that had 
taken place, never came near her. Towards the middle 
of the day, \he carriage was sent for her — she heard it 
stop at the gate, and instinctively knew it was for her 
— and she was on the point of declaring, in a paroxysm 
of anguish, that she would not go back, when a little 
tripping step entered the hall stealthily, and Lady Heron 
was at her side. 

" How kind ! how good ! how like her !" thought 
Saverell, and still more kind and good did she appear 
when she announced that she had obtained Mordaunt's 
permission, should Saverell desire it, that she should 
remain with her father for a few days, and therefore, 
on the chance, she had brought some additions to her 
wardrobe, and considerately left Mademoiselle Berthe 
behind I 
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" Tell him/' said Saverell, her eyes flashing through 
her tears, *^ that I thank him, and most gratefully ac- 
cept the permission to remain here — undisturbedJ** 



CHAPTER VIL 



Lady Heron delivered the message to the letter, em- 
phasis and all ; and perhaps she had never in the whole 
course of her guileless life, felt so spitefully pleased to 
repeat cutting words as she did on this occasion, for 
most heartily, in the present case, did she condemn the 
part her nfsphew had played throughout the transac- 
tion. jShe looked upon it as heartless, unjustifiable, 
and dishonourable, and did not scruple to tell him so. 
It was their fibrst quarrel. 

He, on his part, felt neither remorse nor repentance, 
except inasmuch as he was sorry for the affliction that 
had come upon his wife, but he looked upon this merely 
in the light of a casualty which must, in the course of 
human nature, have happened. He never considered 
for a moment, that his conduct had added many a pang 
to her anguish ; and when a request from her arrived, to 
the effect that she wished to remain with her father 
untD. after the funeral, he coolly declined it, and sent 
for her punctually on the day on which she had origi- 
nally prpmised to return home. 

At first SavereU was' strongly inclined to rebel, 
ftnd in this she was supported by her brother, Carl- 
tpn, who had inflamed her indignation, and repre- 
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Bcnted to her the tyraimy of her husband in vivid colours. 
Far different^ however, was the advice of her father. 

'^ Cleave to your husband/' said he, in a tone almost 
of severity, " your duty to us is of secondary import- 
ance — in &ct, of no importance at all, in comparison ; 
remember how much of your respectability depends 
upon the terms on which you live with your husband, 
and do not let him have to say that we have estranged 
you. You must return, and we must be thankful for 
a consideration on his part which I confess I did not 
expect." 

" Thankful to Lady Heron," observed Saverell. 

" Certainly," said her father ; " but while I cordially 
do her justice, I still feel that without his permission, 
her intercession would have been vain." 

Saverell sighed bitterly. 

" And bear in mind, my Saverell," he continued, 
'' that rather than ill-feeling should spring up on our 
account between you and your husband, I will consent 
to see you but seldom. . • .1 was going to say, net;«r. ..." 
. " No, no !" cried Saverell, throwing her arms round 
his neck, " you must not ! you shall not ! you do not 
seem to feel how^I love you, how I cling to you, dearest 
father ! — I will not give you up — ^nobody shall ever part 
us — I have been transplanted into a foreign soil, father, 
but it is uncongenial to me — ^my heart is here." 

" It is the soil in which your destiny has planted 
you," said Mr. Muggridge, impressively ; " and had I 
not felt, my Saverell, that you were but finding your 
proper level— or very nearly so — I would have moved 

VOL. II. H 
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heaven and earth to interpose hefore I would have en- 
trusted you to the care of Mr. Mordaunt Eveleyn ! — 
Hear me patiently, my child, for perhaps it may be long 
before I have another opportunity of speaking to you 
on a most important subject — ^it sounds trivial, but it is 
vital-r-^now answer me, has there not been some idea of 
changing your name ?" 

" Some time ago, Mrs, Eveleyn remarked upon the 
strange sound Saverell had," answered his daughter, 
^^ but really I had forgotten it. The subject has never 
been mentioned except just that once." 

^^ But it may be mentioned again, and for that reason 
I now speak. Saverell, your name was given you for 
an especial reason — it is a name you must bear, and 
carry with you to your grave — you must be called by it, 
and you must sign it in full to every document or even 
letter to which you may put your hand. Mark me well, 
my child ; on no other point would I ever ask you to 
stand firm in opposition to your husband's will, but on 
this point / do — whatever betide, I exhort you, and I 
implore you, as you value my happiness in life, and my 
peace in death, never be tempted to give up your name 
of Saverell — itromise me." 

** My dearest father, if it is any satisfaction to you, I 
will promise most readily, but believe me I do not think 
I shall be called upon to break such a promise." 

" Promise, nevertheless !" 

^^ I do promise, solemnly and faithfully . But father, 
why is it of such importance ? Is there any secret con- 
nected with the name ? any mystery, rather ?" 
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Mr. Muggridge turned his calm face full on her as she 
asked the question. She almost started at its ghastly, 
wild expression. But he did not utter a word, and so 
strange was the look he fixed on her, that she marvelled 
afterwards at her own boldness in having ventured to 
ask a question which never before had passed her lips. 
Fearing he would think she was waiting for a reply, she 
added hastily — 

'^ But your wish is sufficient, dear father. Rest as- 
sured I shall always bear it in mind, and I really do not 
think the Eveleyns are the sort of people to oppose me 
on so trifling a point." 

'^ Hear her," muttered her father, suddenly rising 
from his seat and beginning to pace the room in his 
usual abrupt and agitated manner ; " hear her ! hear 
her! — 'so trifling a point' — just heaven ! — " and he 
clasped his hands tightly, as if to keep himself &om 
wringing them. 

Saverell looked at him with sorrowful surprise. How 
she longed to ask questions, and to dive into the depths 
of his reflections at that moment ! Then it was, that for 
the first time. Lord Arlington's words recurred to her 
memory ; and she herself became struck with the idea 
that there certainly appeared to be something on her 
father's mind. 

But he was a man who had never made • any confi- 
dences. When he suflFered, it was always in silence. His 
grief also was of the same unobtrusive character, and 
none of his family ever ventured to intrude upon it. 

H S 
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Hence Sayerell's present reluctance. She gazed at him 
in sadness^ but (she was afraid to speak. 

At last it was time for her to leaye him^ and she asked 
him^ with tearful anxiety, his plans. 

" I have none," he answered. 

" But you require change, father, and you ought not 
to remain in this sad house. You look very feeble and 
ill, indeed you do !" 

He answered by asking her what her own plans were ; 
and she told him of the summer project of Ryde. 

" You are not going abroad then ?" 

'' Not that I know of, dear father." 

*' Some of your party have a yacht, have they not V* 

" Lord Arlington has." 

" No one else ?" 

'' I think I heard my husband say once, that his friend 
Captain Dunmore • • • • " 

No sooner had the name escaped her than Saverell stop- 
ped short There had come over her father's face such a 
change, that she could not fail to see and be struck by 
it ; and then suddenly recollecting that " that man," as 
she was in the habit of caUiiig him, had lived close to 
Kavanagh Castle for many years of his life, and, know- 
ing her story, had yet had the eflBrontery to mention the 
name to her, she instantly inferred that to her father 
also his name must be known — that the sound of it must, 
of course, be painful — and she would have given worlds 
to have recalled it. However, her father soon recovered 
himself. Be&re the crimson that dyed her cheeks had 
paled, he was perfectly calm again. 
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'' You know Captain Diinmore ? Cornelius Dun- 
more ?" he asked. 

" Yes, father—slightly." 

*' Whose Mend is he ?" 

" Mordaunt's." 

'^ How long has he been so ?" 

*' We have only become acquainted with him very 
lately." 

*' By whom was he introduced to you, Saverell ?" 

*' By Lord Arlington, at his own request. Lord Ar- 
lington was at school with him, and hence their acquaint- 
ance ; but I do not think he likes Captain Dunmore." 

*' Who could, who knew him well?" was Mr. Mug- 
gridge's answer — " I know him by repute, my Saverell ; 
and if you have any influence over your husband's friend- 
ships, teach him to distrust, and advise him to shun 
Captain Dunmore. Will you recollect to do this ?*' 
I *' 1 wiU, dear father — if I can," sighed the young 
wife ; and she said no more, for she shrank from confess- 
ing the sad truth, that over Mordaunt Eveleyn, whom 
she once led by a smile, she now possessed not one par- 
ticle of power or influence. In proof of this, what would 
she not have given at that moment for the power of say- 
ing to her father — " Come to Ryde. Let us take a 
room for you close to us, and come there, where I shall 
be at hand to take care of you, in preference to going 
away unknowing and unknown." 

But this she knew she dared not do. And yet he was 
growing old ! and he was alone ! — ^his cheeks were thin- 
ner and paler — the lines round his mouth deeper and 
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more careworn — his eyes were failing him — and from 
his enfeebled gait to his silvered hair, all told that he 
was growing old — and yet she was obliged to neglect 
and desert him ! he, to whom she owed so much ! — oh, 
it was cruel of Mordaunt — it was ungrateful ! 

It was in this frame of mind that she returned to Cur- 
zon Street, and there for many days she shut herself up 
in her own room. She would see no one, not even 
Lord Arlington, but her first act had been to write him 
a note of emphatic thankfulness for his ready and valu-^ 
able assistance in her hour of sorrow and need. To her 
husband she never opened her lips on the subject, and 
it was not until one day, when she discovered that he 
had accepted an invitation from the Gores to join them 
in a Greenwich party — the last of the season — that her 
smouldering resentment burst out. She would not go. 
She positively declined, and appealed to Lady Heron to 
say whether it was incumbent on her so far to outrage 
all her feelings of propriety and common decency as to 
appear in public three weeks after her mother's death 
and in her deep mourning. 

" It is not in publiCy^ retorted her husband, " not a soul 
is going besides the Gores, Arlington, and Dunmore." 

" Lady Heron," said Saverell, *^ speak for me. I do 
not mean to go— nothing shall induce me — but still im- 
press upon my husband, I beseech you, the good grounds 
on which I refuse." 

*' I know of no grounds," interrupted Mordaunt, 
" except that I suppose you have learnt lately that con- 
duct like this is more likely to annoy me than any other. 
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Let me tell you, however," he added meaniiigly, " that 
it is ununse of you." 

*' I must take that risk," was her answer, and then 
Lady Heron came to her assistance. She gave it as her 
decided opinion that Saverell was perfectly right. That 
everybody who knew of her loss must be of the same. 

" But who does know of it ?" asked Mordaunt un- 
feelingly. 

Lady Heron's reply was merely taking hold of one of 
the deep crape tucks on Saverell's dress, and looking 
steadily in his face. 

" Well then," he returned, with the petulance of a 
person self-convicted, " there's no use in staying in 
town any longer, if one is to be immured in this manner. 
I had better write to my mother at once, and say we will 
join her at Ryde as soon as she likes, and you, I sup- 
pose," addressing Lady Heron, *' would not object to 
accompany us ? because, if so, I will see that a house is 
taken in any situation you like best." 

" Nay, my dear," exclaimed the old lady, apparently 
suddenly restored to good-humour by the turn affairs 
were taking ; " I think you had better act without re- 
ference to me just at present, as my movements are very 
uncertain. Sometimes I fancy I shall feel rather odd and 
out of place at a gay watering-place — ^but, at all events, I 
am rather partial to the fag end of the season, as I call 
it, and actually like a July in town. Perhaps I may 
join you later — after this regatta you all talk of — and in 
which I certainly should be quite out of place, as I am 
always so iU on the water." 
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'^ Ah, dear Lady Heron^" said Sayerell the moment 
they were alone ; *' what would I not say to you if you 
could but prevail upon Mordaunt to let me stay quietly 
with you instead of going to Ryde during this odious 
regatta ! — imagine me, with my heavy heart, obliged to 
share in all the gaiety that it will entail !** 

*' Very wretched for you, dear child, I know,** re- 
plied Lady Heron ; " but do not let me be the cause of 
irritating Mordaunt against you by thwarting his fa- 
vourite plans. You have a burden to bear, my poor child, 
and you must bear it. We all have burdens — I had mine 
once — ^you will live, I trust, to lay it down as I have done." 

" You, dear Lady Heron ? — who could ever have had 
the cruelty to impose a burden upon you ?" 

" It was not cruelty, Saverell. It was my destiny, 
as it is the destiny of every one, to have a share of un- 
happiness as well as happiness.'' 

" Was your husband unkind to you ?" asked Saverell 
timidly. 

" No, my dear — " and the little twinkling eyes grew 
red, and twinkled away two small tears which stood and 
sparkled on the now scanty eyelashes — " never was there 
a kinder or a better husband, but I had griefs and dis- 
appointment. I was one of very many sisters, and they 
had all large families, and were happy, blessed mothers ! 
— I made the best match of them all. It was thought 
immense, for we girls had not a penny, and Lord Heron 
took me to Heron Court to be mistress over thousands 
and thousands a-year ! — it was thought a bright fate — 
but, my dear, my first trial was. • • .perhaps I ought not 
to tell you.. .." 
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" Oh yes, yes !" Saverell was listening eagerly, and 
longed to hear more. 

" Well, my dear — ^poor Mrs. Eveleyn was not married 
then, and she lived with us, and somehow you know — 
very often indeed — these arrangements don't answer — 
she was a little peculiar — always very high, and I had 
not been used to it, so, I daresay it was my fault — but 
she was my first trial — " 

This was a vexation into which Saverell could not 
enter, so she reserved her sympathy, and Lady Heron 
continued — 

'^ So we had little tiffs, dear child, and at last it came 
to a sort of trial of strength between his wife and his 
sister — I have no doubt it was my fault— but I believe, 
yes, / know I gained the day — (ah ! God bless him !) 
— ^but still while it was all pending I was wretched. 
Well — after that she left us — and then came our great 
bitterness. My sisters used to visit at Heron Court 
with all their little dear girls, and bouncing boys, and we 
who would have gladly given wealth, and lands, and 
titles, and all sorts of pomps of vanities, for an heir to 
that glorious place, had none ! — My dear," Lady Heron 
added, with a huskiness in her voice, " this was our 
burden — ^this was the skeleton in our cupboard — ^we 
wished, we longed, we prayed for a child to bless us, 
and we had none ! — no doubt it was best for us, but at 
the time, we repined sadly and wickedly ; it embittered 
our very lives ! — and when Lord Heron was in his last 
ilhiess, it embittered his death-bed ; he knew that Heron 
Court must pass to his sister, to Mrs. Eveleyn, and he 
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felt it acutely — ^he felt it for my sake— though by this 
time an heir was born^ (your husband, my dear,) and the 
child was very dear to me, as he is now, indeed. Still 
this was not like a direct heir, for Lord Heron knew 
that at his death I must leave Heron Court. ..." 

Saverell clasped the little withered hand. The tears 
that had sparkled, were now streaming down Lady 
Heron's face. 

'* I shall never forget that day — I shall never forget 
two days in my life — the day I lost him, and the day I 
left the home to which he took me as a gay, glad, proud, 
and rejoicing bride ! And now, my dear, let us change 
the subject for something more agreeable. I merely 
wished to show you that we have all our burdens at 
some period of our lives, and that we may all equally 
hope to lay them down if we bear up against them. I 
laid mine down many and many a long year ago." 

Saverell was silent. She felt too deeply to converse. 
She could only sit and gaze on the mild and gentle face, 
over which Time had passed tenderly, and on which 
even grief's hard finger had not chiselled its usual 
lines ; and in this one long, lingering trial and mortifica- 
tion of Lady Heron's life, she sympathized from the 
bottom of her heart, and a secret voice whispered that 
it might be her own case. If, therefore, she could feel 
it — she to whom Heron .Court had never been home — 
how keen must have been, throughout their lives, the 
disappointment of Lord and Lady Heron ! 

It was fortunate for Saverell, that the first year of 
her married life had been spent with Lady Heron. 
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The character of the latter was one very rarely to be 
met with in these days ; and no one could live with one 
60 true, so guileless, so simple-hearted, and so good, 
without benefitting by it. Few could have managed 
Mordaunt in his changed state (for every day seemed 
to show some fresh change in him) as she did. Few 
could have played, between a young married couple, so 
judicious and so neutral a part ; but still it was a strain 
upon the old lady's nerves, and she did not attempt to 
conceal from herself that she wanted repose. 

To confess the truth. Lady Heron was heartily tired 
of the life she had led since her nephew and his wife 
first took up their residence with her. Not that Save- 
rell was in fault, or in any way gave Lady Heron rea^ 
son to repent the arrangement she had made ; but the 
constant round of dissipation in which she had found 
herself partly led, and partly dragged, and partly 
tempted, was altogether foreign to her tastes and her 
habits. Her life had been one of the most active bene- 
volence, and she had emissaries for the distribution of 
her charities, in almost every comer of London ; but 
her mode of life, since the arrival of the Eveleyns, had 
brought confusion into all these arrangements, and she 
had felt it impossible to play the new part assigned' 
her by others, and the old part assigned by herself, and 
do justice by both. The consequence was, that it was 
the old part that suffered. 

In many a strange, out-of-the-way, and gloomy pur- 
lieu of this vast London, which, like a grave, hides sct 
crets better than the most solitary waste or barren de- 
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sert. Lady Heron had acquaintances whom she called 
friends — the poor, the humble, and the people who had 
seen better days. It was these, whom, before the ax- 
rival of the Eveleyns, she had been in the constant 
habit of asking to her house, but now. . • .Mordaunt 
would not have liked to have sat down to table with 
them ! — ^it was these whom she had been in the habit of 
calling on — of searching out — and of relieving — ^but 
now. . . .Saverell occupied the second place in her car- 
riage every afternoon, and Mordaunt would not have 
liked his wife to sit waiting for Lady Heron in such 
streets as Frith Street, Dean Street, and half-a-dozen 
others. Once he found that she had been seen waiting 
in the brougham for more than an hour in Great Port- 
land Street, where two or three of his aunt's friends 
happened to be located, and he was extremely angry 
and annoyed. 

In vain Lady Heron assured him that it was really 
about one of the only streets where the rents would 
permit people *^ who had seen better days " to exist in 
the smallest possible comfort ; and his reply was, that 
another time he should prefer Saverell's not accom- 
panying her, if such were the localities her friends fre- 
quented. 

Yet all the world knew that Lady Heron was sur- 
rounded by *^ odd people," and till now, Mordaunt had 
been amongst -the foremost of those who had laughed 
good-humouredly at her for the failing. Now, he re- 
garded it as a fault. Thus, it was but natural that she 
should begin to look forward to his departure as a great 
relief; and she even began, in moments of forgetful- 
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ness, planning little dinner-parties^ at which she was 
once more to have the happiness of regaling friends to 
whom a dinner was really an object and a treat. It had 
been so painful to her ^ to be compelled apparently to 
set aside old friends for new^ that she now quite longed 
for the hour when she could prove herself to be still 
the fifiend-in-need on whom they had so long leant. 

Then^ in her calm moments of reflection^ she con- 
gratulated herself on her wisdom in having restricted 
her nephew's residence with her to one year only. She 
had distinctly said one year^ and after that he would be 
able to form plans for his future life^ she thought. It 
was true, the year had only half expired, but then it 
was the worst half — the most laborious part — and now 
they were to be away for two or three months or more> 
so that, altogether, she thought she might still survive, 
and with this cheering reflection she saw them depart, 
one broiling summer's day, for their summer quarters 
at Ryde. Here Mrs. Eveleyn had wisely taken a house 
too small to receive them in, and therefore they had to 
take ouQ to themselves ; but this annoyed Mordaunt, and 
he taxed his mother with it. 

She received his remonstrance with that sort of 
haughty, almost insolent grace, with which she generally 
spoke, and answered him by saying, 

" My dear Mordaunt, until your wife is out of that 
deep mourning, it really places us in too awkward a 
position ! — of course we could not go into mourning, so, 
to avoid unpleasant remarks, depend upon it the less 
we are seen together, just at present, the better." 
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Did not Sayerell see and feel this ? — of course slie 
did ! and at first she could hardly believe that her mo- 
ther-in-law could be intentionally guilty of so pitiful 
and unfeeling an action. Not one vestige of mourning ! 
not the slightest symptom of respect for the memory of 
the dead — and the dead^ of whatever station in life, were 
in Saverell's eyes sacred — not the faintest appearance of 
complimentary black or grey for the mother of their 
son's wife !" 

At first, she thought it was accidental, and that per- 
haps their rather unexpected arrival had taken him by 
surprise. Then at dinner Mrs. Eveleyn wore a lilac 
silk dress, and Gertrude was in white, and Saverell 
tried to think this was meant for slight mourning ; but 
when the next morning she met them walking on the 
pier at an early hour, and saw wild flowers in the bon- 
net of her sister-in-law, and Mrs. Eveleyn in a lilac 
bardge, with an elaborate palm pattern in divers colours 
round the edge of the flounces, the bitter truth was 
forced upon her, and her eyes, whenever they caught 
sight of Gertrude, instinctively fixed themselves on the 
wild flowers. 

Her heart swelled, and her thoughts wandered back 
to Hampstead again. " If these people were afflicted 
themselves," she thought, "would they bear it with this 
stoicism ?" 

From this reverie she was roused by Gertrude's quiet 
voice, 

"Forgive me, Saverell, for my apparent want of 
feeling, but you must know it is not my fault !" 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



She knew she alluded to her dress^ and Saverell^ always 
ready to forgive^ and to make allowances where it was 
at all possible, tried not to feel hurt. She laid the 
charge to a new reason now. It struck her that Ger- 
trude, who often complained to her in their confidential 
moments of the smaUness of her allowance, and how 
inadequate it was for her requirements, had no doubt 
expended, to her last shilling, on her wardrobe for her 
season in town ; indeed, she had frequently told Save- 
rell, that she was always obliged to anticipate her allow- 
ance when they went to town in the spring. But for 
the conduct of her mother-in-law she could find no 
excuse — she had nothing to do but to bear that in si- 
lence. 

Her annoyances, however, on this subject did not 
stop here. A week or two after their arrival, Ryde 
became excessively full, and the pier of an afternoon 
was crowded with gay promenaders. Yachts were 
lying off* the town in numbers, and a great many of the 
Eveleyns' friends came backwards and forwards from 
Cowes to see them. Saverell was then thankful that, 
from having a houpe to herself, she was spared the ex- 
ertion of mixing in a scene so uncongenial, but her self- 
congratulation did not last long. She soon found that 
she was no longer to be allowed thus to indulge herself, 
and the first notice she had of this was, Mordaunt's 
asking her one morning, at breakfast, when she intended 
to change her mourning ? 
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She looked up in astonishment. It was barely six 
weeks since her mother's death, and the subject had 
never occurred to her. 

'* Because," he continued, '^ Eyde is filling, and there 
are so many people that I know, that I should wish 
you, as soon as you can, to put off all that frightful 
heavy black.'* 

" But surely, Mordaunt,you do not wish me to enter 
into society just yet ?" 

" Indeed I do. People in our rank of life do not 
wear mourning to this inconvenient extent. You can- 
not be expected to know all these sort of usages, so I 
am obliged to tell you ; but now that I have done so, I 
hope you will take the hint." 

" What hint ? what do you wish ? pray do not ask 
me to go out so soon ! " 

•^ So soon ? do you call six weeks soon ?" 

Saverell pressed her hand on her forehead, but she 
said nothing, and he continued, 

" Six weeks is considered ample time for seclusion, 
and at all events / consider it so, and if you live in the 
world, you must conform to its customs. I cannot shut 
myself up any longer, neither do I choose to appear 
always in public without you. Thus, let me beg of 
you, my dear Saverell, to be rational, and do not offend 
my sight any more by that odious costume, in which, 
moreover, I am sure you must be stifled." 

His word was law, and Saverell knew by experience 
that it was utterly useless to argue when he had once 
resolved. She knew too, that this step was only pre- 
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paratory to the still more painful one of going into pub- 
lic ; so, with mourning in her heart, and a light, airy, 
summer costume of, sometimes silver grey, and some- 
times white, and violets in her bonnet, from which, in 
heart-sickness, she quite revolted, Mordaunt's mandate 
was obeyed, and she joined the staring throng on the 
Pier. 

Then began the yachting parties, and in these, too, 
she was obliged to join. No party was thought per- 
fect without Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn, and Captain Dun- 
more, who had hired a yacht for the summer months, 
and was at Cowes, boasted loudly that she went on 
board no yacht but his, and proposed a cruise to Cher- 
bourg. 

*^ Saverell," said her husband, one day, " I want you 
to do me a fevour.'* 

" I daresay it is granted," said she, quietly. 

" No, hear it first. I want you to let me call you 
Anne....** 

The colour rushed into her cheeks — her head seemed 
to swim, and her father's voice seemed to ring in her 
ears — a spirit at her elbow seemed whispering over and 
over again the solemn promise she had made, and in a 
low but firm voice, she said, 

*' Ask me anything but that." 

" Why ?" returned Mordaunt, turning sharply round, 
in the quick way he had when he was irritated ; " what 
is your objection ?" 

" Because I believe it to be of great importance that 
I should always bear the name of Saverell." 

VOL. IT. I 
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*' I am aware to what you allude. It was of import- 
ance as long as you were in a position to require the 
aid of the lady after whom you were called so ; but now 
that possibility has ceased, and with it^ the necessity for 
your bearing a name so singular as to be almost absurd.'' 

" But my father has spoken to me very lately on the 
subject-rhe spoke most strongly." 

^' Your father has a great many odd whims and de- 
lusions, but it does not follow that I am bound to give 
way to them. As my wife, I trust you are very far re- 
moved from ever requiring the patronage of Miss Sa- 
vereU, consequently I must repeat my request." 

" And I must again entreat you to ask me any other 
sacrifice but this." 

" Sacrifice ? what sacrifice can it be to you ?" 

" It is a sacrifice to me to be compelled to disobey 
my father." 

" When did he bind you to this act of obedience ?" 

" The last time I saw him. He laid the greatest 
possible stress on my never giving up that name, and I 
promised him that I would not." 

" A married woman has no right to make promises, 
a married woman is not a free agent," said Mordaunt, 
impetuously ; " and as for this promise, I absolve you 
from it." 

" I cannot absolve myself," murmured Saverell. 

" Very weU," he returned, rising to leave the room, 
and greatly irritated, " you must do as you please, but 
from henceforth you will hear neither myself, nor any 
of my family, call you any name but Anne.'^ 
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^ And thus the casualty, which her father had taught 
her to regard as next to a calamity, came to pass, and 
she, whom we must still call SavereU, heard herself 
called on all sides by the strange and simple name of 
Anne. 

At first she thought of writing to tell her father, and 
then she thought better of it, because it occurred to her 
that whilst it could do no good, it would unquestion- 
ably annoy and excite him to a great degree. As for 
Gertrude and Lady Gore, (who was also at Ryde,) she 
could expect no sympathy from them, for they had al- 
ways disliked the name, partly from its singularity, 
partly from its impleasing association with that of 
Muggridge, therefore her troubles were all locked in 
her own bosom until the arrival of a small yacht off Ryde, 
mentioned in the papers as " The Ocean Shell, Lord 
Arlington," in which was her old friend FeHx come to 
her rescue, or if not that, at least to her consolation. 

" How glad, how thankful I am to see you !" was 
her exclamation, as she met him at the door of her 
house, having seen his approach from the window ; '^ I 
wonder if you are as welcome everywhere as you gene- 
rally are here !" 

She had not met him since that night, when, incohe- 
rently and wildly^ she had implored and gained his 
ready assistance. 

'^ I hope so," was his reply ; " though I also hope 
you have no reason for saying you are thankfrd to see 
me — ^nothing going wrong, I trust ?" 

I 8- 
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" Not exactly wrong, only I want you to intercede 
for me with Mor daunt. ..." 

" Ah, by-the-bye, where is Mordaunt ?*' 

" Out as usual in that eternal yacht, and I was going 
to tell you. . . .there is a project of going to Cherbourg 
in Captain Dunmore's yacht — Mordaunt insists on my 
being of the party ; — now, in the first place, I am a 
wretched sailor — in the next, I cannot endure Captain 
Dunmore. Save me from this infliction, Lord Arling- 
ton, I beseech you, if you can." 

^' You may well say if I can" said he, instantly fore- 
seeing the difficulty of the task ; " but it strikes me that 
if I were to interfere, Mordaunt's first question would 
be, * what business is it of yours V " 

'* Well, but that is only one of my troubles," she con- 
tinued ; " I have a great deal more to tell you, and 
little time to tell it in, as I expect them in to luncheon, 
so I must make you sit down and listen till I am tired 
of talking." 

" And I tired of listening," he laughingly exclaimed ; 
and then, into his attentive ear she poured aU her sor- 
rows and all her troubles, as she called them, and saw 
in his eyes that sympathy which she liked even better 
than words. 

He sat on the sofa by her side, and looked into that 
fair open face with a sort of pity. What a child she 
still was ! — so artless yet so energetic ! so anxious to 
please her husband, yet so dreadfully afraid of him ! 

When it came to the matter of the name. Lord Ar- 
lington did not know what exactly to advise, but his 
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impression was, that it was not of such very great im- 
portance. 

** Ten to one if your father ever knows that you have 
resigned it," he said. 

" But- 1 have not resigned it,*' she exclaimed, pas- 
sionately ; "• I am stiU Saverell — I must make you call 
me Saverell if no one else will, for you are my only 
friend. Only tell me, and tell me truly, did he ever 
mention the subject to you ?" 

" Yes, he certainly has. He has often said how im- 
portant it was. .(^important' was his term, and I used 
to think it misapplied. . ) that you should be called just 
Saverell, and not the compound name of which your 
poor mother was so fond." 

^' But what can be his reason ? if he would only let 
me know his reason. . ." 

" Perhaps he had none. You know I have told you 
more than once that I think his health has been giving 
way lately under great mental pressure. I look upon 
it rather as a sort of delusion." 

" So Mordaunt says, but it is not so. I know him 
better. From my earliest childhood, as long as I can 
remember, he has been just as particular on this point 
as now. Even on my drawings he always insisted on 
my writing my name in full. Now, dear Lord Arling- 
ton, agree with me, that for all this he must have had 
some powerful reason." 

" Some promised legacy possibly." 

" No — quite impossible. Miss Saverell was thought 
to be an heiress, but at her father's death, it was disco- 
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vered that he was over head and ears "in debt, and 
father has always told me that she went abroad in con- 
sequence. Thus she cannot have a penny to live upon 
even — much less to leave us." 

'' Well, then, it may be gratitude." 
Saverell shook her head. 

" Something still stronger than that,'* she said ; " but 
it is a mystery which / cannot solve, so it is no use my 
worrying myself. All I wish to say is, that for being 
so emphatic my poor father must have had some excel- 
lent reason, and I grieve from the depths of my heart, 
to be obliged to fly in his face, and openly disobey 
him." 

From this subject they passed on to talk of Lady 
Heron. Saverell was anxious to know if she missed 
them much, but Lord Arlington laughingly assured her 
he could not flatter her so far as to say she did. 

Then they spoke of Lord andj Lady Alexander 
Aylmer, and Felix looked grave. 

^^ I do not call that a happy couple," said Saverell ; 
^' but then how very few couples are happy." 

" Do you think so ?" exclaimed Lord Arlington ; " is 
your opinion of married life really so indifferent ?" 

" I think very few couples seem really well-assorted. 
How unhappy Lady Alexander looks !" 

" She has reason." 

"And what a careless husband he is. I had far 
rather be scolded as I am from morning till night, than 
think my husband took no sort of interest in me." 

" Lady Alexander is wretched," said Lord Arling- 
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ton; ''she married from vanity and ambition. She 
married, thinking she had a fair chance of being a 
Duchess, and so she has, for Lavington has no children, 
and is drinking himself to death. To attain to this al- 
titude, Susan Aylmer would suffer any sort of martyr- 
dom ; and so, as long as Lord Alexander does not com- 
pel her to leave him, she will cling to him with a devo- 
tion, which, if the cause were more worthy, would be 
beautiful. As it is, her heroism rather disgusts me." 

" Is he then so bad a husband ?" asked Saverell. 

" So rumour says, and rumour, travelling as it does 
by electric telegraph, must be his historian, my dear 
Mrs. Eveleyn, for I confess any other theme is more 
agreeable to me than that of his faults and her forbear- 
ance. Both must some day come to a termination, so 
till they'do, let the subject requiescat in pace, as the 
hatchments say." 

This was the first hint Saverell had ever had of the 
domestic disturbances in Lady Alexander Aylmer*s 
menage. She had long remarked their indifferent man- 
ner towards each other, and observed that they very 
rarely appeared in public together, but this she con- 
cluded was all in strict accordance with the rubric of 
fashionable Ufe, and it gave her no thought. Now, 
however, she saw that all was not right, but disliking 
to enquire more closely into what was the matter, she 
began to converse on other subjects, when her husband 
and his shadow. Captain Dunmore, entered the room. 

They were full of Cherbourg. They could think 
and dream of nothing else, and Mordaunt was really 
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anxious to enlist FeKx into the party, only he hung 
back. In vain they held out the various temptations, 
and painted the trip in radiant colours. 

" And Anne, too, is going,'* said Mordaunt. 

It was the £rst time Lord Arlington had heard her 
called by her new appellation, and his eyes gave one 
rapid glance towards her, and met hers. What a speak- 
ing glance that was ! 

'' So, in fact, you mtist go," he added. 

*^ Well, we shall see," said Felix, and Mordaunt then 
asked after his aunt. He asked from rather an inter- 
ested motive, for the truth was, he found life at Hyde 
much more expensive than he had expected, and his 
friend Dunmore had a bad habit of always resorting to 
him when small bills had to be paid, and saying, " We 
can settle it together bye-and-bye." Mr. Eveleyn, who, 
though living in apparently great style, drew his purse- 
strings most resolutely against unexpected attacks, had 
often impressed upon his son that a thousand a-year was 
all he could afford to give him, and not a farthing more 
than that thousand a-year should he have ; therefore, 
Mordaunt knew his position so far, and instead of ap- 
plying to his father, made his first essay in the fatal sys- 
tem of borrowing, by which means, his friend Dunmore 
told him, he had himself managed to keep afloat until 
the arrival of his *^ windfall." 

Still, the borrowed money had only served to liqui- 
date a few outstanding bills. It did not make his pros- 
pects any the brighter, and, therefore, he asked with 
Some anxiety whether Lady Heron had any intention 
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of coming down to Ryde. He thought he should be able 
to judge by her manner, if he saw whether she meant to 
make them the offer of a renewal at the end of the year 
of the arrangement of living together, and that they 
should do so, he began to think was positively necessary . 
He had his misgivings as to the state of his father's 
affairs, and, therefore, it was his interest to conciliate 
his aunt by every possible means. 

How little he dreamt that it was he himself who was 
the only probable obstacle to such an arrangement! 
How little flattered he would have felt, could he but 
have known the relief it had been to her to see him en- 
ter the brougham and drive off en route to Waterloo 
Bridge! 

*^ Lady Heron still appears quite contented to re- 
main in town," Lord Arlington answered, '^ but she did 
not seem in her usual spirits when I saw her last." 

" I daresay she missed us," said Mordaunt ; " but if 
you think she is likely to feel dull, and come down here 
soon, of course, I would give up Cherbourg, or we 
could go later in the year." 

'' Pm going to Norway, the end of August, fishing," 
said Captain Dunmore. 

^' If you must cross the water, and if Lady Heron 
should join you here," observed Lord Arlington, ^'you 
know there is always my yacht at your service, provided 
Dunmore must go." 

Captain Dunmore bit his lip, and turned to address 
Saverell. In the meantime, Mordaunt had persuaded 
Pelix to take up his quarters with them tiU the next day. 
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and engrossed in their conversation they sauntered out 
on the balcony ; from thence, down some steps which 
led to a Fawn. Here they lingered so long^ that Cap- 
tain Dunmore, tired of keeping up a dialogue which 
Saverell purposely made as unattractive as possible, 
took his departure, and in another half-hour the friends 
re-entered the room, Mordaunt looking flushed and an- 
noyed. 

*^ Come to your room and make yourself comfortable," 
he said, passing straight through, and in a few minutes 
he returned. Saverell looked up interrogatively. 

" I am very uneasy. ." he began. 

" I saw it in your face, dear Mordaunt, "she exclaimed 
with her ready sympathy, forgetting in a moment all 
her own grievances at the sight of his ; " is it anything 
in which I can help you ?" 

'' I am uneasy about Susan," he proceeded; '* what 
did Felix tell you about her ?" 

'' Nothing," replied Saverell, truly ; '* we merely 
mentioned her whilst speaking of Lord Alexander." 

'* What were you saying of him ?" 

*' I fear I was saying I did not like him." 

" Brute !" muttered Mordaunt between his teeth. 

Saverell was surprised — ^perhaps rather pleased, but 
she was silent. 

*' I am uneasy at what I have gleaned from Felix as 
to their domestic affairs. He is very reluctant to speak 
on the subject I can see, but from my own observation* 
and from circumstances which have from time to time 
transpired, I can judge pretty well that all is not as it 
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should be. There never was an Ayhner yet who could 
resist either women or wine ! Lavington takes to the 
one, and Alexander Aylmer to the other !*' 

Mordaunt was extremely angry, otherwise he certainly 
would not have confessed as much as this ; so careful 
were the Eveleyns to keep up their family dignity, that 
even to SavereU, at any other time, he would have 
shrunk from thus betraying the impending dishonour of 
any one ever so distantly allied to them. As it was, he 
was fdrious, and angry people let slip more than in 
cooler moments they would perhaps have acknowledged 
even to themselves. 

" I think it is very possible," he continued, '^ that I 
shall have to go up to town. It is no use worrying my 
father about it at present, so say nothing till we ascer- 
tain a little more, but if I do not hear from Susan soon, 
I shall go at once. Perhaps to-morrow may bring a 
letter from her. I have been expecting to hear for 
some days." 

" But what has happened ?" asked Saverell. 

" Arlington hardly knows. He says people are all 
talking about some scene at the dinner-table .••• or 
rather in Susan's own house, just before a dinner-party 
. . . .some person whom Susan always refiised to visit, 
had, it seems, been invited by Alexander Aylmer to 
dinner, and actually came .... however, whatever it is, 
I have such confidence in Susan that I am convinced 
she has spirit enough to carry her through everything, 
and if that fellow had really dared to insult her so far 
as this, a horsewhip will bring him to his senses as soon 
as he feels it." 
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Saverell was £rigliteiied. She had often seen Mor- 
dannt angry, bat not as now, white with rage, bent on 
a Tengeance which might cost him some trouble if not 
danger, and she applied as usual, in her alarm, to Lord 
Arlington. 

'' Don't people often fight duels on less grounds than 
this ?'* she enquired, and Felix tried to laugh her out 
of such an idea. 

" At all events, if he goes, you must 'go too," she 
hastily exclaimed ; '' I should be perfectly miserable to 
think that he, with his hot temper — (and you who know 
him so well, know that he is hot) — should go quite 
alone and inflict summary punishment on Lord Alex- 
ander, which he certainly will do if he finds just cause ; 
of coarse. Lord Alexander will retaliate — ^I dare not 
think of the consequences — ^but you must go too, if he 
goes, and never lose sight of him for an instant.'' 

Lord Arlington was accustomed now to Saverell's 
breathless excitable manner when anything agitated or 
alarmed her, so he merely endeavoured to tranqoillise 
her, and for this reason proposed a ride on horseback 
that afternoon, instead of the " eternal yacht," which, 
from her being a bad sailor on the calmest sea, was 
always more of a pain than a pleasure to her. 

This proposal found favour in Mordaunt's sight, and 
just as they passed down the street on their way out of 
the town. Captain Dunmore, going towards the pier, 
turned at the sound of the horses' feet, and made a low 
and rather ironical bow. 

" I have played him false — ^he is jealous — ^" said 
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Mordaunt ; " till this moment I neyer recollected that 
I promised to go out fishing with him this afternoon." 

That very evening's post brought the letter which 
Mordaunt had been expecting and it was laid by his 
side as they sat at dinner. 

Lord Arlington had ** nought extenuated, nor aught 
set down in malice." The affair was worse than he had 
described it, and Susan gave it in full detail. The lady 
who had been the cause of the fracas, was one whose 
conduct had been so objectionable to Lady Alexander, 
that she had declined visiting her — ^'^ particularly," as she 
added in a parenthesis, " since she was not a person for 
whom it was worth my while to go out of my way." 
But his Lordship's opinion evidently was different. He 
had long carried on a very open flirtation with her, and 
had declared in his wife's hearing, that if an embryo 
trip to Paris for a week, which was in agitation, should 
take place, he would make one of the party — this lady, 
of course, being the projector. In an unlucky moment, 
*^ when," as Lady Alexander again observed par paren- 
thhey •* I don't believe the creature was accountable," 
he asked her to join a very small party of friends at 
dinner, after an excursion they had had down the river 
to a beautiful place which was to let near Gravesend. 

The lady accepted, and Lord Alexander forgot to tell 
his wife. Just, therefore, as dinner was about to be an- 
nounced, in she walked, and her indignant hostess 
walked out of the room. Lady Alexander Aylmer de- 
clined sitting down to table with Mrs. Lester Arden, 
and the repast was begun, continued, and concluded 
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without her. In the meantime^ Susan had acted with 
the most prompt decision. She had sent to the lady's 
house^ and ordered her carriage at an appointed hour, 
and just as a few evening guests were arriving, Mrs. 
Lester Arden was informed that her carriage was in 
waiting. Until she had made her precipitate and angry- 
retreat. Lady Alexander did not re-appear, and as Mor- 
daunt finished this lengthy recital, he cried ^' brava !" 
from the bottom of his heart, for his sister's fearless and 
spirited conduct. 

But he should go to town all the same, because Susan 
had said in a postcript that she and her husband had not 
spoken since ; and h«re Felix interposed, and oflfered to 
accompany him, if he liked. However, Mordaunt saw 
no occasion for this, imless he really wished to go on 
his own affairs, therefore, no more was said on the sub- 
ject until the next morning, when, meeting I^Captain 
Dunmore in an early stroll, Mordaunt mentioned his 
approaching departure. 

*' And you leave Arlington here in charge, do you ?" 
returned his friend — " Cavaliere servente, eh ? what a 
touching instance of friendship." 

Instead of feeling annoyed or insulted by the remark, 
Mordaunt merely felt the ironical bow and smile of the 
previous day recalled by it, and knit his brows up as if 
Felix had really purposely arranged the whole plan. 
Great, therefore, was his relief when he heard, on his 
return to the house, that the Gores had carried off Lord 
Arlington, and had started on a cruise round the island. 

" And you ?" said he, to his wife, almost with severity, 
" why did you not go too ?" 
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" And leave you at such a moment ?*' said Saverell. 

The foul fiend jealousy, hovering till then over Mor- 
daunt's head, took flight at these words, and he turned 
away, self-convicted and reproved. 



CHAPTER IX. 



When Mordaimt Eveleyn arrived in town he went 
direct to Lady Heron's. He found her in a state of 
commotion exceedingly unlike her usual placidity, and 
heard that the Duke and Duchess of Mexborough had 
both been with her that day, abusiQg Susan and taking 
the part of their son. They had actually come all the 
way up to town from Yorkshire, to see if they could not 
bring the belligerent couple to amicable terms. But they 
had met with many more difficulties than they expected. 
They found their son indignant and their daughter-in- 
law implacable. Lord Alexander, who had been sober 
ever since the eventful evening, could not overlook the 
insult that had been offered to his fair friend, and Lady 
Alexander would not forgive that which she had herself 
received. 

One sat in his library and the other in her drawings 
room, and the Duchess sailed from one to the other, 
whilst the Duke stood on the rug in the former, listen- 
ing to the various messages as they were exchanged, 
and nodding his head in token equally of approbation 
and disapprobation. 

The Duchess wished to bring about a reconciliation. 
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'* Because of the scandal," said she. 

" I have borne with too much not to be completely- 
hardened as to what the world will say," retorted Susan ; 
" I have been insulted in the eyes of the world, and I 
must be justified. If Alexander chooses to promise 
that he will never see that woman again, I am qidte 
ready to come to terms." 

This shadow of a flag of truce was duly carried to 
the library. 

" My son assures me," said the Duchess on her re- 
turn, " that you are mistaken in the character of the 
person to whom you allude. He gives me his word of 
honour that she is irreproachable." 

'^ He may say what he pleases," replied Lady Alex- 
ander, " but her conduct has led every one who has seen 
her, to judge otherwise of her, and on that account I 
resolved long ago, that I would not number her among 
my acquaintance. Yet, in spite of this, she made good 
her entrance into this house by unfair means, and your 
Grace cannot defend the conduct of your son in having 
thus grossly insulted me." 

" I admit he was wrong — ^he admits it himself — ^but 
remember, Sujsan, that most unhappily he was not quite 
himself at the time that he gave the invitation, and that 
the fault is far more hers ; for, seeing his state, she 
should ha '^e known better than to have accepted it." 

'^ All that, I own, but to protect myself from future 
danger I must make terms. My husband must give up 
either that woman or me — ^whichever he pleases. If he 
accompanies her to Paris, as he declared in my hearing 
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lie would do^ will your Grace be so kind as to tell him 
that he shall see me no more ? — I will leave him — I must 
return to my father — and no power on earth shall bring 
me back." 

Another visit to the library. 

'^ Alexander affirms that the trip to Paris was merely 
a suggestion. If it were ever organized, a large party 
would accompany them." 

"Accompany tkernr retorted Lady Alexander, fling- 
ing a feather fan down on the ground in her boundless 
indignation, " Is that the manner in which he dares to 
talk to me ? But it matters not-^my word is passed. I 
will forgive what has occurred, provided Famnot again 
subjected to a similar affiront. If he goes to Paris, / 
leave him — that's all I have to say !" 

"You forget the incalculable mischief that might 
arise from auch a step," said the Duchess. 

" And your Grace apparently forgets the position in 
which I should be placed if I quietly and coolly put 
up with such a crowning insult." 

" Conciliate kim, my dear Susan, and you will do any- 
thing with him." 

" I cannot, Duchess. Forgive me if I wound you or 
if my language seems coarse, but I give you my solemn 
word that, however fair his promises may be when he is 
sober, no sooner is that fatal wine in his head than he 
forgets them all, and I become the least powerful of all 
my sex ! — ^place yourself in my situation — feel, if you 
possibly can, one shadow of the humiliation which such 
conduct draws down upon me— and then wonder — ^if 

VOL. II. K 
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you can — ^that if he leaves me in company with that 
woman, / leave him /" 

A third visit to the library. 

'* My dear Susan, Alexander is quite willing to listen 
to reason. He says he will give up all idea of this ex- 
cursion to Paris, provided you will make some slight 
amende to Mrs. Lester Arden for your behaviour to her 
the other night/' 

" My behaviour ? good heavens ! any other wife would 
have desired the servants instantly to recall her carriage 
and show her down stairs. My behaviour ? — ^what then 
does he call his ?'* 

" He says he claims the privilege of inviting whom 
he pleases to his own house.'' 

*^ With all my heart, provided they are people with 
whom his wife can sit at table — not unless." 

*^ And he once more assures me that not a soul dare 
cast a stone at Mrs. Lester Arden. He wishes to know 
what you can bring forward against her ?" 

" My dear Duchess, when a woman has openly lost 
herself, she is banished from society. We do not meet 
her. But these dangerous people Uke Mrs. Lester 
Arden, who hover on the brink without making the 
false step, and who pollute society by their presence 
simply because their wickedness is not sufficiently tan- 
gible to warrant their public condemnation, are in my 
opinion far the most reprehensible. I abhor a whited 
sepulchre !" concluded Lady Alexander with emphatic 
scorn, " and I despise a sunken rock. Mrs. Lester 
Arden is both." 
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** It Is no use,'* said the Duchess^ going from her 
daughter-in-law to her husband, " I can do nothing 
with either of them. I think my best plan now would 
be to go to Lady Heron and see if she can make peace 
between them, and if not, really I do not see what 
course we can pursue." 

And so she went to Lady Heron. Of all the diffi- 
cult, annoying, and perplexing positions in which she 
had ever been placed. Lady Heron felt this as the most 
so. She had always expected to be dragged into the 
affair, and being in full possession of all the facts and 
circumstances, she had prepared herself to mediate with 
the utmost justice ; but unluckily, standing in the rela- 
tion in which she did towards Lady Alexander, she 
found that she coul^ say nothing that did not lay her 
open to the charge of partiality. 

Yet after all, what could she do ? it was her niece 
who had been aggrieved, not the Duchess's son ; — ^it 
was her niece who was in the right, not Lord Alexander 
— and when, after repeated efforts to persuade Lady 
Heron that she was prejudiced, had failed, and the old 
lady had come from the controversy scatheless, her 
Grace tried to change the grounds of her charge, and 
declared that had the home of her son been made hap- 
pier, he never would have wandered from it. 

" They began under the happiest auspices," she said, 
" and had Alexander been properly managed he would 
have made a good husband, but you know. Lady Heron, 
that Susan never from the first gave way to any of his 
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litde faults — and opposition, unless very judiciously 
administered, never succeeds with a man." 

*' At the same time," returned Lady Heron, " it must 
be extremely mortifying to a young woman of my 
niece's very proud nature, to see everybody who is any 
younger or handsomer than herself, preferred by Lord 
Alexander — and in the present case I am told that the 
lady is by no means young," 

" I never saw her — ^never even heard of her," said 
the Duchess, ^^ and I have not the least doubt but that 
it is merely a passing fancy, which a little forbearance'on 
the part of Susan would soon cure." 

" Susan has been forbearing — I must do her that jus- 
tice." 

** Well, perhaps she has, but we all know she has 
rather an unfortunate tendency to dislike every one 
whom her husband admires. For instance, how ex- 
tremely annoyed she was at his admiration of that beau- 
tiful creature, your nephew's wife." 

" Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn was herself equally an- 
noyed," said Lady Heron stiffly. 

" Possibly, my dear Lady Heron," replied the 
Duchess, finding the tide' was going rather against her, 
" and I do not wish to support my son in anything that 
is the least incorrect, but I think that it is so important 
for all our sakes — above all, for Susan's, as in these cases 
it is always the wife whose reputation suffers — that 
matters should be amicably adjusted, that I trust you 
will add your influence to mine and try and make Susan 
see it in the light we do." 
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" I certainly will do my best," answered Lady Heron, 
^^ but then we must not expect all the concession to 
come from one side only. I hope Lord Alexander will 
take his part in it too." 

^^ I believe he will do anything for me — ^for us indeed 
— ^provided Susan does not exasperate him. If, how- 
ever, she writes to her brother on the subject, I will 
not answer for him." 

" I fear she has already written,*' said Lady Heron. 

^' Then," exclaimed the Duchess, rising to take her 
departure, " all is lost !" 

And, indeed, at the moment that this conversation 
took place, Mordaunt was on his way to town. He 
went first to Lady Heron's, and there he foimd Susan 
herself, and heard from her own lips a detail of all her 
many trials and mortifications. There too he heard for 
the first time her declaration that Lord Alexander's 
temper was such that it was martyrdom to live with 
him — ^^ and in short," she added, '* I declare I am not 
sorry at least to have some good excuse for leaving him, 
and if he goes to Paris, leave him I will !" 

" But, my dear child, the discredit — the stigma !" 
said Lady Heron. 

" Not to me — ^no stigma can attach itself to me — the 
world knows weU all I have gone through with him — 
all I have borne in sUence — I doubt if greater discredit 
could devolve on me for leaving him than he already 
draws down on me by the society he frequents. If he 
contented himself with mixing among these people 
without actually inviting them to the house of which 
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I am mistress^ I should say nothing — what is it to me 
whom he knows ? — but when I really cannot prepare 
to sit down at my own table without the dread of being 
so insulted, I think it is high time I should protect my- 
self from a repetition of such a scene as we had the 
other night." 

" Now hear m^/' said Mordaunt, who had been lis- 
tening attentively, and turning over the affair in his own 
mind, whilst his sister had been speaking, ^* I wish to 
talk seriously and with great care upon this subject. 
Let us look the evil boldly in the face, and then see if 
it is worth what it will cost lis, if you separate from Lord 
Alexander." 

*^ "What can it cost ?" cried the irritated wife, taking 
his words in their literal sense, " thank Heaven, a sepa- 
rate maintenance was a form which was specially men- 
tioned in my settlement — ask Felix Wynn — ^he is one 
of my trustees — ask him if it is not so — " 

" You mistake me," interrupted Mordaunt, " I am 
not alluding to pounds, shillings, and pence at this mo- 
ment. I am thinking merely how this state of things 
will affect you in the eyes of the world." 

" All my world," retorted Lady Alexander, " know 
perfectly well what my husband is, and will not be the 
least surprised. They may be surprised at my con- 
tinuing to 'live with him, but not at my having been 
compelled to leave him." 

If the Duchess had found her son implacable, Mor- 
daunt had found his sister equally so, and he accom- 
panied her home that evening — for she remained to 
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dinner at Lady Heron's— for the express purpose of 
having a cahn colloquy with his brother-in-law, and 
trying to bring him to his senses. His sister he gave up. 

Susan had dismissed her carriage, that she might 
walk home in the quiet, sultry night with her brother, 
and it was past eleven o'clock when she reached Bel- 
grave Street, where she lived. The first words she ut- 
tered, as she entered the house, were words of enquiry 
for her husband. He was out. Did he dine at home ? 

•' Yes, my lady, and waited half an hour for your 
ladyship." 

Susan looked annoyed, and glanced towards her bro- 
ther. 

'* Did he leave any message ?" 

^^ No, my lady — only a note." 

Susan walked quickly but in silence up to the table, 
on which all her notes and cards were deposited, and 
there she soon saw, and singled out, the little marital 
epistle. She tore it open. 

'^ Dear Susy, 

*' To pervert a good old proverb, you will not 
give me an inch, so I mean to take an ell. I am off to 
Paris, and hope on my return next week to find you in 
a sweeter mood. 

" Your loving husband. 

Lady Alexander clenched her hands over the note — 
set her teeth very hard, as the saying is— and then turned 
to her brother. 
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" When do you return to the Isle of Wight, Mor- 
daunt ?" 

'^ My dear Susan, it depends. I came up solely to 
be of use to you. When that object is effected, I shall 
return, but not before." 

" Then," said she, in a constrained, unnatural voice, 
" let it be to-morrow. I shall be ready. I will go 
home with you. I made a vow and I wiU keep it, so 
to-morrow, Mordaunt, act a brother's part, and take me 
back with you." 

Mordaunt did all in his power to dissuade her, but 
in vain. To his infinite astonishment, she did not seem 
to realize all the desagrimens which would ensue if she 
left her husband. As to her money, it was very true 
that the clause of a separate maintenance had been in- 
serted in the settlements, therefore on that score there 
would be little or no difficulty, provided Lord Alexander 
sanctioned a separation, and this Mordaunt doubted — 
it was other consequences he feared. 

'' He cannot prevent my leaving him ?" asked Susan. 

'* My dear sister, he may compel your return. I 
doubt if you have sufficient cause to sue for a legal se- 
paration. He has been neither cruel nor false to you, 
according to law ; and thus if you go, and he insists on 
your coming back, you will cut an extremely ridiculous 
figure in the eyes of the world !" 

*' I do not care," exclaimed Susan, recklessly, " my 
brain will not bear this fever — I must go with you, even 
if he should compel my return. If he has any ^like 
to my separating from him, perhaps my departure may 
give him a fright." 
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'^ Then," exclaimed Mordaiint, catching at this faint 
straw of hope — for he was strongly opposed to the sepa- 
ration — " my best plan is to write a remonstrance to 
him whilst he is abroad . . . . " 

" I do not know his address." 

" Well, to be ready for him on his return — I can say 
you have accompanied me down to Ryde for a few days, 
and that you will there await his reply." 

''Very well — and if he persists in his obstinacy, 
(which I do not think he will, though I shall be very 
glad if he does, just to give me a good reason), then we 
must send Felix Wynn up to him, and I must take my 
eight hundred a-year atway." 

To do them justice, even the Duke and Duchess were 
startled, when they foimd that their son had actually 
gone on the expedition which his wife had so strenuously 
opposed, but even here they had an excuse for him. J£ 
Susan had been at home that day at dinner, instead 
of having remained to dine with Lady Heron, without 
her husband's knowledge, she might have stopped him. 
There was no positive occasion for his starting for 
Folkestone that night— he did it in a moment of irrita- 
tion — under the influence of provocation — and had she 
been there, he would no doubt have thought twice be- 
fore he took the step. As it was, they really believed, 
the more they considered the subject, that she had 
driven him to it ! 

No one could be surprised that, in a domestic dilemma, 
grievance, or dispute, the Duke and Duchess sided with 
their son. Bight or wrong, when was it otherwise ? — 
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and they consoled themselves by saying to each other, 
that the Eveleyns were not a domestic family. 

*' Coming from such a race, what could we expect ?" 
asked the Duchess of her husband—" the father and 
mother cannot live without society— they are dependent 
on it for their happiness, for their very existence ! then 
the Gores — they are all very well, but not what we 
should call domestic. And as to Mr. Mordaunt Eve- 
leyn, one can see by her face that he leads that poor 
young creature a wretched life. Beautiful as she is, 
she does not look happy ; — no wonder, then, that Susan 
and poor Alexander cannot get on — in fact, I am not 
the least surprised." 

The Mexboroughs prided themselves on being do- 
mestic. When Mrs. Eveleyn, at the dinner-table at 
Heron Court, the evening preceding the marriage of 
Susan to Lord Alexander, had boasted that an Eveleyn 
had never yet made a mSsalliance, the Duchess had with 
equal pride remarked that she could state a fact quite 
as gratifying, which was that an Aylmer had never been 
known to make a bad husband. This was asserted in 
a whisper to Mordaunt, who sat by her side, but Mrs. 
Eveleyn had spoken with ostentatious distinctness. 

In both instances, time had wrought changes. Lord 
Lavington had become a confirmed drunkard, and the 
hope of the Eveleyn family had married a Miss Mug- 
gridge, whose birth and parentage would not bear in- 
spection ! 

But to return to our subject. Lady Alexander Aylmer 
wais determined to accompany her brother on his return 
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to Ryde, and neither words, nor entreaties, nor per- 
suasions, nor reasonings, had the slightest effect on her. 
She argued that there were still a sufficient number of 
people left in town to remark on her deserted condition, 
and she did not choose even the domestics to make their 
observations on it, (The Eveleyns were always heroes 
to their valets.) No. She would let the world, both 
above and below stairs, infer that it was a mutual ar- 
rangement that, whilst her husband ^* ran out of town,'* 
she should spend a few days with her family in the Isle 
of Wight. 

'* If I am obliged to return home again," she said, 
" the world will never be any the wiser. If I am to 
part from him, the sooner they know it, the sooner they 
will tire of talking about it ; so in any case, I will go 
with you, Mordaunt." 

" Think well," said her brother ; '^ remember that 
in these cases it is the woman who loses her place in 
society — not the man." 

" I know all that. I am sick of society, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, therefore, if my real friends 
cling to me, the butterflies may go where they please." 

" Your position is high, and in the sight of many, a 
very enviable one — you wiU lose it." 

" I shall sink, but not debased," said his haughty 
sister. '^ I leave my husband, because his habits com- 
pel me to do so. Laura Lavington has not my spirit. 
She sees — or hears -^ her husband carried past her 
drawing-room door almost every night of his life, and 
she does not care ! 1 do care — I will not bear it— he 
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disgusts me to that degree, that if he became Duke of 
Mexborough to-morrow, I would not stay with him, or 
return to him, unless he were reformed." 

" Well," replied Mordaunt, " then I give up the 
point. I have done my utmost, and now you must go 
your own way ; but I have still hopes that his answer, 
which we shall have before the end of the week, will 
set everything upon a more happy footing." 

" I can hardly see how it can," said Susan, " for he 
has done the deed for which I threatened to leave him. 
He has gone abroad with that woman." 

" My dear Susan ! in a party of eight people ! surely 
you carry your resentment a Ktde too far !" 

" No — ^for every one of them were people whom I 
either dislike or disapprove." 
, " Then you know who they are ? " 

'* I know two, and those two are the Lavingtons them- 
selves. I leave you to judge if Lavington is a proper 
companion for Alexander, just at this moment ! they 
will neither of them be sober the whole time ! As for 
Laura. . . .you know what she is, and as she has chosen 
to strike up a friendship with Mrs. Lester Arden, you 
may imagine what sort of a reception your letter will 
meet ! " 

** Good Heavens ! " exclaimed Mordaunt, ^* if our 
family affairs, and if topics so delicate, are to be Idis- 
cussed in public — ^in such a set as that — I had better 
not write." 

'* What then woidd you do ? " 
, ^^ Speak." 
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'' That will never do," said Susan, quickly. " I do 
not like the idea of my husband and my brother meet- 
ing to canvass such a subject. It can only be done in 
two ways — ^by writing, or by a mutual friend." 

*^ We have but one such friend in the world," said 
Mordaunt. 

" And that ? " exclaimed Susan, interrogatively. 

" Is Felix Wynn." 



CHAPTEE X. 

When Mordaunt Eveleyn and his sister arrived at 
Ryde, they found that Lord Arlington had not re- 
turned from the excursion round' the island, and that 
Saverell had gone to stay with Mr. and Mrs. Eveleyn 
to fill the place of Gertrude, who had accompanied her 
sister. Mr. Eveleyn, strange to say, had taken a fancy 
to SavereU — or Anne, as she was now universally 
called — and liked her to read to him in the evenings. 
He complained that Gertrude always read herself to 
sleep, which Was a singular fact, but Saverell could go 
on by the hour together, and provided the book in- 
terested her, she never tired. It so happened that Mr. 
Eveleyn had given her leave to choose her own book, as 
a reward for bestowing her time on him, and sh^ had 
selected Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting. Who but 
herself could fully appreciate the charm of those three 
goodly volumes ? Who but one so wedded to the art, 
and yet debarred from practising it, could drink in with 
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such thorough enjoyment those enticing pages ? As for 
Mr. Eveleyn, he was ill, old, par-blind, and par-deaf, 
but the melody of the voice pleased his ear. It did not 
die away like Gertrude's, neither did the book fall, as 
it constantly did from Gertrude's hands, with a report 
like a cannon, and startle him into a nervous fit for the 
rest of the evening. It went flowing on melodiously, , 
continuously, and she never seemed to weary. 

" The consequence was, that when Mordaimt returned 
so soon, his father was quite vexed, and did not like to 
part with Saverell. No one had ventured to teU hirn 
the errand on which his son had gone, and now they 
thought it best to be silent, until affairs had assumed 
some distinct form. 

" I wish," said the old man querulously, ^' that 'any 
of you had such a voice as Anne. I could listen to 
her reading for ever." 

And then Mrs. Eveleyn said, 

*^ I am sure, my dear, we are very grateful to you. 
You are so unselfish that I am quite afraid lest we should 
exact too much from you." 

Saverell's eyes filled at these praises. How little she 
had ever expected to hear such words from Mr. and 
Mrs. Eveleyn ! 

At last Sir Alan and Lady Gore, Lord Arlington, and 
Gertrude all came back, and beautiful as they pro- 
nounced the scenery of the back of the Island to be, 
the disquiet of their minds was clearly visible in their 
inanner and on their faces. 

^' We thought it right to go, since my father and mo- 
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ther knew we had planned this tour," said Grace to 
her brother, ^^ but I have suffered tortures. Surely she 
has not left him V* 

Lord Arlington was no less anxious. He always 
took everything connected with the Eveleyn family as 
much to heart as if he were one of themselves, and he 
sought a private interview with Mordaunt the moment 
he found an opportunity. It was then suggested to him 
that no one but himself could so ably conduct the un- 
pleasant affair now pending, and the only question to 
be asked was, would he undertake it ? 

When the part of a true friend was to be played, 
when was Felix Wynn ever known to fail ? It was not, 
in the present case, one he would have chosen — who 
would choose that most thankless of tasks, to stand be- 
tween husband and wife ? — ^but he did not shrink from 
it.. He saw, indeed, that he was the only person to do 
it, and he consented. 

" With only one proviso," said he, ^' and that is, that 
you are at hand yourself to step in when I require you. 
I anticipate a strenuous opposition from Lord Alex- 
ander, and I think you should be near in case I want 
your authority- Lord Alexander may not choose to 
accept my interference except as one of his wife's 
trustees, and I have no wish to render myself more ob- 
noxious than I am obliged to be." 

This entailed another journey up to town for Mor- 
daunt, and Mr. Eveleyn was quite charmed. He ex- 
claimed with childish delight, 

" What ? obliged to go again ? not specidating I hope 
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— ^but still — never mind — now I can have little Anne to 
stay here again. She must stay with us^ and then she 
can finish the Painters. We have only got as far as 
Inigo Jones — Indigo^ as I always call him, Anne^ do I 
not?" 

And Saverell's merry laugh at the old man's pun 
pleased him. His daughters would only have smiled, 
and ten to one but that, being so blind, the smile would 
have been lost upon him, but the laugh sounded agree- 
ably in his ears, a sort of unintentional flattery, and the 
consequence was, she was becoming every day more and 
more a favourite. 

Her attentions to him were unremitting, because she 
saw that he began to feel dependent on her. Up the 
steep hills he preferred her arm. On the Pier, sitting 
there by the hour, he preferred her conversation. They 
talked over what they had read the preceding evening, 
and here Saverell's cultivated mind shone out in high 
relief, above the showy and superficial accomplishments 
of the Ladies Alexander Aylmer and Gore. As for 
Gertrude, she was one of those extremely quiet, listless, 
indifierent beings, whose whole life seems to pass in 
dozing or in dreams. 

But Saverell really liked Mr. Eveleyn, 

Now that he was infirm and suffering, her fear of 
him faded away, and he seemed to forget that she was 
the sister of such a brother. She pitied him too, and 
strove to render his declining days happier to him, for 
declining they certainly were. Even before they left 
Heron Court, Mr. Anstruther, in his quaint way had 
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said, *' There isn't a great deal of life left in him. Very 
little would finish him off now." And it was on this ac- 
count that they tried to keep from him as much as pos- 
sible every kind of intelligence likely to vex or fret him. 

''If w^ find ourselves obliged to tell him about 
Susan," said Mordaunt to his wife, *' I really think it 
will be his death." 

So it was kept religiously from him. The evening 
before Mordaunt and Lord Arlington proposed starting, 
they all sat out on the little lawn in front of the house, 
looking at the glittering sails studded all over the sea, 
gleaming in the last rays of the setting sun, and the 
conversation suddenly turned upon Lord Arlington's 
bachelor state. 

" Why you do not take a wife is incomprehensible to 
me !" exclaimed Lady Alexander. 

''You recommend the state, do you?" said he slily. 

" Yes. I recommend it for you. I think you would 
make such an admirable husband, don't you, Grace ?" 

"Yes," returned Lady Gore, "and if you would 
only give me the commission, I would find you a wife 
in any given time." 

" But it is not a wife I want, if I ever do marry," 
said he, with a rapid fleeting glance at Gertrude, " it 
is a widow." 

" A widow !" they aU cried, " the idea of your mar- 
rying a widow !" 

"And why not?*' 

" Oh, because one's ideas of a widow are generally 
associated with age and wealth." 

VOL. II. L 
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^^ And the dress/' said Gertrude, in her leisurely, 
6low voice, " what a vulgarity there is about that cos- 
tume that they wear. I never see a widow but I think 
of a turnpike woman — I don't know why." 

'^ You are all wrong," exclaimed Lord Arlington, 
" you have imbibed erroneous views. The widow I 
mean to marry will be very pretty, of a suitable age to 
myself, and graceful and elegant, wearing the weeds 
with all the attractiveness of flowers, and totally un- 
connected with any turnpike. Bear this in mind. Lady 
Gore, and when you meet her, ask any per centage on 
the commission that you please.'* 

When they were summoned in to tea, Gertrude lin- 
gered behind. 

^^ You were thinking of some widow in particular," 
she said to him. 

" Perhaps I was — of some one who may be a widow, 
though I have not the remotest idea if she is so or not." 

" And after all her conduct to you, would you reaUy 
marry her ?" 

" I should not like to be tempted." 

*' Is love such a deep and deathless feeling then ?" 

^* Perhaps not with every one." 

^' But with you?" 

^' I am afraid so — I don't know — but I think I re- 
quire her to behave still worse than she did, before I 
could tear her from my memory, root and branch." 

" You surprise me," said Gertrude, ^^ women feel so 
differently. When we are piqued, we would marry the 
first man who asked us." 
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" And some men would ask the first woman they met 
—but not I/' 

^^ Then I hope you will never meet her again. She 
treated you scandalously — you are too good for her — and 
all I trust is, that if you ever meet her again, something 
may happen to disenchant you !" 

The next morning, both Lord Arlington and Mor- 
daunt Eveleyn went up to town, direct to Lady Heron's 
house. She had been expecting them some days, and 
was astonished at their delay. It had kept her in a 
state of suspense, and the Duke and Duchess as well, 
for they were anxious to know what would be Susan's 
final decision after she had talked the matter over with 
her family. 

*^ There was no occasion for haste," said Mordaunt, 
'^ because as we do not know Aylmer's address in Paris, 
we can but await his return. As for Susan, she remains 
in exactly the same mind, and I see no prospect of her 
changing it." 

" Poor dear girl !" ejaculated Lady Heron, ^^ I dare- 
say it makes her very miserable." 

Neither Mordaunt nor Lord Arlington coidd help 
smiling — Susan was so completely the reverse of miser- 
able — had even a far heavier calamity than her husband's 
neglect befallen her, her pride would have prevented 
her from being miserable, and Lady Heron found food 
again for her astonishment. Had it been her own case, 
she felt as if she never could have raised her head again. 

" But now," said she, " tell me your plans. Do you 
propose remainiDg in town till he comes ?" 
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'^ I do,'' repUed Mordaunt, '* but Arlington tliinks lie 
had better go down to Folkestone, and there await the 
arrival of the whole party. He can then tell Aylmer 
of Susan's wishes — I could not trust myself to do it — I 
should lose my temper at the first glance of the fellow 
— and if he consents to a formal separation, the sooner 
we begin to arrange it the better. To be ready for this 
terminationy I have come to town, but my own idea is, 
that we shall have a great deal of trouble. A man of 
his expensive habits will not like the loss of eight hun- 
dred a-year, even if we give him credit for no worthier 
motive for opposing the separation." 

^^ Let us give him all credit for everything till he 
proves himself unworthy," said Lady Heron, '^ and let us 
strive above all things to bring him to a better firame of 
mind. My own hope is, that he will see his past errors 
and promise to reform." 

*^ He is fool enough for anything," muttered Mor- 
daunt ; but Lady Heron, thinking the observation ill- 
timed, pretended not to hear. 

The week allotted to himseK by Lord Alexander for 
his excursion having expired. Lord Arlington lost no 
time in going down to Folkestone, and once arrived 
there, he engaged a room in the hotel from which he 
could see the passengers from France landing, and he 
spent the whole of his first day on the Pier, gazing at 
the poor sick beings whom the steamers disgorged. 

He had not long to wait. His patience was rewarded 
the very next day ; and having satisfied himself that an 
exclusive party standing in one comer of the deck 
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were no others but those he sought^ he returned to the 
Pavilion^ and watched them coming up. 

There was Lady Lavington^ almost dragged along by 
two gentlemen — exhausted and evidently out of hu- 
mour. Following her, at a respectful distance, was her 
husband, with a blue veil tied round his hat — appa- 
rently suffering, or having suffered so much as to be 
regardless of appearances. Bringing up the rear was 
Lord Alexander Aylmer, escorting a lady closely veiled. 
This, of course, must be Mrs. Lester Arden ; and as soon 
as the bustle of the aristocratic arrival had in a measure 
subsided, he sent a note sealed to Lord Alexander, re- 
questing an interview. 

This note was almost instantly answered by the cul- 
prit in person, and the first glance at his face, as well 
as his exclamation, '' What has happened ?" convinced 
Pelix that he was not without his forebodings. 

It did not take long to unfold the purpose for which 
those two had met, and Lord Alexander, as he stood 
leaning against the shutters of the window listeniag, 
turned a dull lead colour. Encouraged by even this 
slight display of feeling, and only hoping that the folly 
of his conduct was coming home to him. Lord Arling- 
ton proceeded to state Lady Alexander's wishes, and 
dwelt at great length on the depth of the disgust (though 
not exactly in those terms !) which had compelled her 
to resort to such extreme measures. 

At last he paused, and then, twirling his light mous- 
taches with an air of the most profound indifference. 
Lord Alexander dispelled '^ at one fell swoop " all 
Lord Arlington's hopes, by saying, — 
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'^ Well now, do you know, Susan's extremely ridicu- 
lous ? — she's making herseK excessively absurd." 

'^ Lady Alexander wished me to say, that the provo- 
cations she was so constantly receiving, were more than 
her health or her patience could endure. I am under 
the necessity, and a very painful and disagreeable one 
it is, of repeating exactly the words she entrusted to 
.me. 

" Certainly — of course. I am quite aware of that, 
so I beg you to use no ceremony ; but as to Susan's 
health, I never knew her have a day's illness in my 
life, and as to her patience, she never possessed any, to 
my certain knowledge. But still, you say, she wishes 
for a separation ?" 

" She does. She has instructed me, as her trustee, 
to inform you that she eamesdy desires it.** 

^* Oh yes, by-the-bye. You are one of our trustees, 
my lord — so you are. And she may claim eight hun- 
dred a year if I consent — so she may. That's a bore. 
Why was that put into the settlements ? did I agree to 
it ? if I did I was a fool. But still, you are sure she is 
serious ?" 

^^ Perfectly certain." 

/'Do you know all the circumstances of the case V* 

*' As far as Lady Alexander has informed me." 

" Oh, but I mean the present case — about this lady— 
the lady Susan's so confoundedly jealous of? It is 
Mrs. Lester Arden." 

" So I understand.'* 

" But Susan's too absurd. Mrs. Lester Arden is a 
married woman." 
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^^ I am aware of that." 

•' And her husband is abroad." 

"ReaUy.'' 
. *^ And as to my caring one straw about her, / dorCt** 

" My lord," exclaimed Lord Arlington, provoked at 
his frivolity and his manner, firom which he could 
learn nothing ; " I cannot see that these remarks alter 
the facts in the least." 

'^ Oh, but they do, because I mean them to prove to 
you, how excessively ridiculous Lady Alexander's fears 
are. Had the lady been a widow, she might have had 
more cause to be annoyed, but she is not. Her hus- 
band may come home any day, and then Susan would 
see her folly." 

Lord Arlington could not agree in this. Whether 
the lady were a wife or a widow, the effect of her con- 
duct must still be the same ; and as to her husband's 
coming home. • • .when one Queen vacated her throne, 
another was sure to succeed her, according to Lady 
Alexander's account, so tluit was no consolation. 

"But to return to the subject of our interview," 
said he ; " Lady Alexander remains all this time in a 
state of painful suspense." 

" Well — I am sorry for it — but you see one must 
give these things a little consideration — I've been turn- 
ing it over in my thoughts ever since you first began 
speaking, and when I once make up my mind, I never 
change. I have now decided — I agree to the separa- 
tion." 

The announcement was so abrupt, that Lord Arling- 
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ton almost started. It was contrary, too, to all that he 
had expected or hoped, and he stood silent, looking at 
the man who could thus calmly and deliberately deliver 
80 important a decision, with astonishment. 

Lord Alexander thought he had not heard him, and 
repeated it. 

'' Yes — I hear you with regret," said Felix, '* for I 
confess I had hoped a better termination to this inter- 
view." 

''Why?" exclaimed the easy husband, with some 
surprise ; " did you not tell me it was Susan's most ear- 
nest desire ?" 

" Certainly— under the existing circumstances." 

The emphasis on the two last words attracted Lord 
Alexander's attention, and he paused a moment, as if 
to weigh them well, before he replied. And then, 
haughtily, yet evid.ently agitated, he said, — 

" I see. Lady Alexander wishes to dictate terms to 
me. Then, my lord, you have my full permission to 
state to her, distinctly, that this I positively decline. 
She wishes to separate from me — so be it ; with no ill- 
feeling on my part, but solely from love of peace, and 
— ^not a quiet — but an independent life, I say, let us 
part. I have no wish to intrude upon you a recital of 
our domestic squabbles — you will readily infer from 
what has transpired, that our lives in private were not 
so smooth but that I cordially concur in my wife's sug- 
gestion that we should from henceforth let our paths be 
different. I confess it has taken me by surprise, but she 
is right. We will part ; and now, my lord, as we had 
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better come to business at once, will you oblige me by. 
telling me what our next step is to be?" 

Lord Arlington had never liked Lord Alexander so 
much as at that moment. Laying aside the supine and 
effeminate manner with which he disguised a better na- 
ture, the dignity which he assumed when his position 
rendered it necessary, pleased his companion, and ano- 
ther hour passed before they separated. 

By that time it was agreed that the preliminaries of 
the disagreeable transaction should be arranged by Lord 
Arlington, and that Mordaunt and Lord Alexander 
should not meet. 

'* It cannot be agreeable to either of us,*' said the 
latter, *^ therefore I had better remain here until it is 
all over." 

*^ There is no occasion," returned Lord Arlington ; 
'* for Eyeleyn will return to Ryde the moment I ac- 
quaint him with your decision." 

*' Don't call it my decision," said the deserted hus- 
band, turning quickly round as he was preparing to 
leave the room ; ^^ say my acquiescence." 

And so they parted, and FeUx felt dull and depressed. 
It seemed to him as though, by consenting to be the me- 
dium of communication between the ill-assorted pair, 
he had been partly instrumental in severing them. 

*' It is the second step of the decline of the house of 
Eveleyn !" thought he to himself—'* the first was Mor- 
daunt's marriage— this is the second — ^and if I were a 
fatalist I should say the house was doomed ! They are 
going down day by day, and this shock will be even a 
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greater blow to their pride than the other ! the link to 
the family of Mexborough broken violently asunder ! 
how on earth will they bear it ?" 

Unable to rest — vexed, disheartened and disap- 
pointed — he prepared to leave Folkestone by the next 
train ; and with his head so full of disquietude that he 
seemed moving about in a mesmeric state, he left the 
sitting-room to breathe the fresh air, and was passing 
along the hall towards the door. In his hand was his 
watch, at which he was mechanically gazing, and at the 
end of the chain was a hook. 

With rancour in his heart against the whole sex, but 
against Mrs. Lester Arden in particular, whose culpable 
vanity had been the cause of this calamity, he ran 
against a lady who was sweeping across the hall, having 
emerged from a side door, and the hook on his watch 
chain caught in the hanging lace of her sleeve. 

Her little coquettish scream as she made ineffectual 
efforts to disentangle herself, induced Lord Arlington, 
cross as a bear already, to mutter some incoherent sen- 
tences, and then to glance from the pretty imprisoned 
hand to its owner, with an unusual scowl on his placid 
brow. No sooner, however, had he looked up — no 
sooner had their eyes met — than both stood transfixed, 
and the watch was forgotten. There, before her, stood 
Felix Wynn ! there, before him, stood Lilias Ebrington ! 
Lilias on a larger scale — Lilias, more matronly, but 
more beautiful — Lilias before him once again ! 

What were the feelings that rushed so tumultuously 
into his heart ? — why did he stand so overpowered with 
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contending emotions ? — because he fancied — yes — he 
looked back through the long, long vista of years, and 
he fancied he stiU loved her, and that she might still 
be his Lilias — and words, the folly of which often re- 
curred to him afterwards with a bitterness which made 
him gnash hi«» teeth, burst involuntarily from his lips, — 

^^ Oh, Lilias ! are you a widow ?" 

The impassioned whisper met no reply, for there was 
no time. From the door through which she had her- 
seK just emerged, came Lord Alexander, who, seeing 
the dilemma, advanced, colouring to his forehead, to 
disengage the unlucky watch chain. As he did so, 
some impulse, as unlucky, prompted him to speak, and 
his words were : — 

" Arlington — would you allow me to. .to present. . 
Mrs. Lester Arden ! '* 



CHAPTER XL 



The crest-fallen emissary returned to town with a heart 
fiill of sorrow, indignation, disgust, and a thousand 
other feelings, and his very manner as he entered Lady 
Heron's drawing-room, told her in a moment, that his 
mission had had the wrong termination. Mordaunt 
was out, so the old lady spoke her thoughts freely. 

'* I did not expect it/* said she ; " I had hopes that 
that last interview with his parents would have shown 
him, in vivid colours, all the evils of a separation — but 
no doubt that woman, that wretched Mrs. Arden, has 
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gained so fearful an influence oyer him, that he has not 
strength to breaJk the spell." 

Lord Arlington winced a little. It was as yet very 
eBxlj days for him to hear the Lilias of his sentimental 
youth called " that woman/' yet he felt that he only 
required a few more days to learn to call her so himself; 
still, in justice to Lord Alexander, he could not let the 
imputation pass uncontradicted. 

" We have been under some misapprehension on that 
subject/* he replied; " and Lady Alexander, in the 
warmth of her displeasure, has attached a great deal too 
much importance to the affair ; at least, that is my im- 
pression." 

" Dear me !" exclaimed Lady Heron anxiously; ^' then 
there is still hope — you will tell her so, will you not? — 
they may both retract even now, and we shaU be all 
right again." 

" Too late," said Felix ; '^ it is too late now for either 
to retract. Lord Akxander consents on grounds which 
have no connection with this subject. He rests his ac- 
quiescence on her own wishes — ^he sees very justly that 
his wife, having made the request on the plea that she 
cannot be happy with him, had better, for both their 
sakes, leave him, for where one is unhappy, the other 
must partake of the misery more or less. As for Lil. • 
he — ^hem. .as for Mrs. Lester Arden, I do not believe 
he cares one straw about her — ^no, — " he added, suddenly 
bursting into a rage which was jitterly unaccountable 
and startling to Lady Heron, " and no power on earth 
will make me believe that she cares one straw for him I 
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—no — ^he is not the least the kind of person she wonld 
admire !" 

'* I am very glad — I am rejoiced, indeed — to hear it !" 
returned Lady Heron ; *^ but at the same time your ac- 
quaintance with her has been so slight and short, that 
I only fear he has been wily enough to make out a very 
good story for himself. But now tell me, who is this 
woman ?" 
, Lord Arlington hesitated. 

*' I mean, is she a widow ?" 

And then he nearly sprang from his seat. His con- 
duct fiUed Lady Heron with admiration. Had he been 
Susan's own brother, thought she, he could not feel it 
more acutely. 

'^ No — she is a married woman — ^her husband is 
abroad.*' 

And now, thought Lord Arlington, the worst is over, 
but no — Lady Heron had not done with him yet. Like 
a terrier worrying a cat, she must, unconsciously, give 
him one more shake. 

" Ah," said she with the most self-satisfied air, as if 
her mind was now set quite at rest, " then depend upon 
it she makes a complete fool of him !" and as she gave 
utterance to this im-christian sentiment, Mordaunt en- 
tered. 

Like Lady Heron, his disappointment was great when 
he heard howthe affair had terminated. Itwas mortifying 
to him to a degree, to find that Lord Alexander had given 
so ready an assent to a proposition which, he believed, 
his sister had made in a moment of pique. He had ima- 
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gined that it would merely recall hia^ brother-in-law to 
his better senses — ^he had never realized the actual for- 
mal separation till now^ and now that he did, and that 
thoughts came crowding on him of aU the advantages 
that accrued to himself and Saverell, and indeed to his 
whole family, from their relationship to the Mexborough 
family, the injury that his sister was inflicting upon 
them all, nearly drove him distracted. How foolish of 
her ! — how ridiculous ! — ^well might Lord Alexander use 
these terms in speaking of her conduct — Mordaunt had 
not words sufficiently strong to express all he felt, and 
he walked up and down the room in no enviable state of 
mind. 

'^ If it were not that we should be all stultifying our- 
selves," he exclaimed, " I really would go and see 
Aylmer, and try if an amicable arrangement might not 
be effected, even now." 

" You would fail," said Lord Arlington ; '* and I 
know you well enough to be certain that if you did, you 
would be ready to shoot yourself." 

" Or him," muttered Mordaunt. He was furious, 
and his fury increased the more he thought of it. Those 
who have marked his character — his haughtiness — ^his 
overweening pride — ^his sensitive nature, and his dread 
of the world's opinion — can best judge how bitter was 
it for such a man — a man so fond of climbing life's lad- 
der — to find that, by a casualty over which he had not 
the slightest control, he was on the brink of losing his 
most powerful stepping-stone ! There came back to his 
memory those days when Lord Alexander first began 
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to pay his sister attention. He recollected the agitation 
of gratified pride and vanity into which his mother was 
thrown, when the Duchess of Mexborough — at some 
grand party — requested to be presented to her. Then 
his faithful and tenacious memory recalled later days, 
when, aspiring to climb with his wife the same eminence 
which his parents and his sisters had attained, he had 
gained, after untold toil, the position he had so ardently 
desired. 

All this was now at an end ! By Susan's insane wil- 
fulness, the whole of the Mexborough set would from 
henceforth look shy on the Eveleyns, and Susan herself, 
blameless as she in reality was, would have to live a re- 
tired life, for fear her position, if she went into society, 
should expose her to either the scorn, the reproach, or 
the ridicule of those who only looked on the outside, 
and who would never dream of giving themselves the 
trouble of enquiring which was right, or which was 
wrong. 

No wonder then that he wished, in his anguish, that 
some amicable arrangement might be contrived — ^yet, if 
he were to fail.. .. 

" And fail you certainly would,'* said Lord Arling- 
ton ; ^^ therefore, to spare yourself so signal an humilia- 
tion, take my advice for once, and refrain. The only per- 
son who could with any propriety delay or altogether stop 
the proceedings, would be Lady Alexander herself." 

" On what plea ?" asked Mordaunt. 

" On none, save that the sex are permitted to be in- 
consistent," returned his friend with strange bitterness. 
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** Susan would xiot stoop to it^" said Mordaunt. 
** She would die rather than, be the first to cry peace." 

" But we have a loophole if she really wished for one." 

*' How? what is it?" 

^' Lord Alexander's assurance to me, that he did not 
care one straw for this person — ^that his attentions to 
her were purely imaginary on the part of his wife — and 
that if that were the only accusation she had to bring 
against him, he could not help saying it was an extremely 
ridiculous one." 

** And so it is, and worse — ^it is mischievous, because 
it entails on us even more evils than it does on herself. 
She does not seem to feel the incalculable injury she is 
inflicting on her family — I call her conduct heartless, 
and selfish, to the last degree ; and if she does not do 
her utmost to redeem herself whilst a loophole yet re- 
mains, I shall consider her most culpable, headstrong, 
and unfeeling. And now tell me, Felix — is my presence 
required in town ? because if not, I will go down at once 
and tell her so." 

" I cannot see the use of your doing so. I tell you 
honestly that I never saw a man more determined to 
abide by his word than Lord Alexander, when he pro- 
nounced the sentence ' let us part.' His whole manner 
changed — instead of that silly, insoudante way of his, 
he became almost as stifiT, repulsive, and freezing as the 
Duke himself. I assure you there was a dignity about 
him that surprised me — it showed me that he was not 
one to be trifled with, trifler though he may be himself." 

Lord Arlington was quite right. He himself called 
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on the Duke to sound the ground before irrevocable 
steps were taken^ and he saw enough to deter him from 
making any attempt at a reconciliation. The pride on 
each side stood completely in the way — Susan would 
not stoop to retract^ and her husband's family would 
not permit him to give way to her ; therefore, in a few 
weeks everything was arranged, and measures were 
taken to break the news to Mr. Eveleyn. 

Susan and her mother were of opinion that he would 
not much mind it, for having constantly made enquiries 
after Lord Alexander, the former had not scrupled to 
tell him, that she was enjoying his absence as if it were 
a holiday ; and so by degrees he became accustomed to 
hear her speak at first slightingly of him, and then in 
harsher terms, till at last she would detail some of his de- 
linquencies, and describe his life and habits in such dark 
hues, that one day Mr. Eveleyn was heard to hope that 
he would keep away from Kyde altogether. 

This then was the moment considered best by Mor- 
daunt for breaking the intelligence to him, when all was 
settled, and excuses for Susan's lengthened stay could 
no longer be found ; and he undertook the task himself. 

But how different was the effect to what they had an- 
ticipated ! Instead of thinking that his daughter's pro- 
vocations fully authorised the step, the blow came down 
upon him as if it were the greatest misfortune that had 
ever befallen the family, and an attack, so alarming in 
its character, that for many hours his medical men de- 
spaired of his life, followed the interview in which he 
had learnt the news. 

VOL. n. M 
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Reviving, invectives of every kind were heaped upon 
Susan ; and it was plain by his language that he took 
exactly the same view of the case that his son did, for 
he dwelt chiefly on the incalculable injury she had done 
her family by an act of such mad selfishness. 

In vain Susan argued, and defended her conduct — 
plead she could not — in vain she pointed out to her 
father the life she had led for many years. 

** What mattered it ?" was his vehement reply ; " the 
outside seemed fair enough, for not even your nearest 
relatives suspected it, therefore it was your duty to go 
on living with him. It was your duty to keep up 
your position in the eyes of the world, and so long as 
the world knew nothing of your quarrels, you had no 
right with your own hands to tear the veil aside. You 
have ruined us all, and we can never shew our faces 
again. Go out of my sight, for I have no patience to 
look at you." 

Poor man! he little thought how short a time on earth 
was left him for her face to vex, and the tongue of the 
world to injure him. The paralytic seizure, which 
quickly succeeded these trying scenes, deprived him of 
speech and power to move ; it also robbed him partially 
of his sight ; yet, with all these deprivations, his mind 
suddenly seemed to gain strength, whilst the faculties 
of the body were declining. Could the distressed mem- 
bers of his family but have understood half he said, 
much good, as far as regarded the disposal of his pro- 
perty, might have been done, but they could not. Sa- 
verell was the only one who could now and then catch 
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disjointed sentences^ and even to her much was totally 
tuiintelligible. 

And here^ her situation became perplexing and pain' 
ful to a degree. She gathered enough from his difficult 
enunciation to learn that he wished to erase the name 
of his daughter Susan from his will, and when Saverell 
reluctantly construed this unwelcome fact, they all in- 
dignantly declared that she must be mistaken — that it 
was perfectly impossible — that she must be dreaming — 
they all but insinuated that she must be inventing, yet 
they continued to press her to explain all he said. Mor- 
daunt was anxious, on his part, to ascertain who his 
father had appointed as his executors, and this, Saverell 
was required to discover. 

It must here be remarked and remembered, that it 
was not at a casual visit to the bedside of the suffering 
man, that Saverell entered into these conversations. It 
was during her regular vigil — for he would hardly ever 
suffer her to leave him. Night and day he was con- 
stantly calling for her, and so wretched did he make 
himself when, perhaps in the dead of the night, he 
would piteously entreat her to come, and those around 
him did not like to send and disturb her at such un- 
seasonable hours, that it was she herself who at last 
persuaded Mordaunt, on the plea that the fatigue was 
too much for his mother, to beg Mrs. Eveleyn and Ger- 
trude to take possession of their house, whilst they re- 
moved so as to be under the same roof as the dying 
man — for dying he appeared to be. 

Did no qualms of conscience ever overwhelm Mor- 
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daunt Eveleyn in such moments as these ? Did it never 
strike him^ when that soothing voice and those gentle 
hands were ministering comfort to the fleeting hours of 
his afflicted father^ that at another death-bed had her 
valuable assistance been required — and refused? that 
at another death-bed that voice and those hands would 
have made a heaven on earth to a parting soul^ and that 
there her presence had been humbly, earnestly craved 
— and denied? 

Perhaps, when he saw her standing hour after hour, 
till she was ready to faint, yet would not give way, he 
did feel it. Perhaps, when he saw her come out on the 
balcony of the house with flushed cheeks, to breathe a 
little fresh air, or to whisper some words of hope and 
encouragement, it did occur to him ; but if it did, he 
never showed it. It was not his nature. . 

But he was just now labouring under the most in- 
tense anxiety as to his father's affairs. Ever since that 
letter which Mr. Eveleyn had addressed to him soon 
after his marriage, he had felt nervous and anxious. 
He was certain that the property could not be properly 
managed, if it allowed its owner to complain of poverty. 
Things must be going wrong, yet his father having al- 
ways exhibited the greatest reluctance to speak on 
money matters, he had found it impossible ever to ap- 
proach the subject, and now, of course, it was a forbid- 
den one. The only person with whom he could there- 
fore converse, would be an executor, and strange to say, 
even this piece of information had been kept a profound 
secret. 
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Thinking, however, that it was necessary — or that it 
might be found important— to know who the executors 
were, Saverell was instructed to let no opportunity es- 
cape, in order to gain this knowledge, and she found 
but little difficulty in doing this, for one day of his own 
accord, Mr. Eveleyn said he wished to speak to her of 
• . • • she was nearly an hour guessing the word, but at 
last she caught it • ... of his pecuniary affairs. 

*' You know, little Anne," were his opening words, 
only all most indistinctly uttered, ** that I am very ill?" 
And she did not deny it. For many and many a long 
day had she hoped and prayed that he would lead to 
this subject, that she might try if it were not possible 
to turn his thoughts a little away from the things of this 
world, to dwell upon those which might prepare him 
for the next, so she hailed these words with joy. She 
was one of those who thought it positively sinful to 
suffer a soul to pass away into that awful presence where 
its account would be required, without endeavouring to 
render it more fit for the change by previous meditation. 
She had prayed that he might not sink suddenly into 
insensibility, before she had had aH opportunity of in- 
forming him of his danger; and she resolved, if he ever 
asked her the question, that a truthful answer should 
be given. So now, when he said that he was very Ul, 
she answered gendy, 

" Indeed, indeed you are, dear Sir — very ill !" 
'* Do you think my illness is dangerous, Anne ? " 
*' The medical men say so, dear Sir." 
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"But look, hov often I have recovered from attacks 
like these. I have been quite as bad as this before, 
have I not ? — ^you do not answer — you think not ? " 

" I do not think you ever were so ill," said she, 
firmly. 

" But do you think I am dying ?" 

" I think, dear Mr. Eveleyn, that even if it should 
please God to spare your life, and restore you again as 
he has restored you before, that you will never be sorry 
for having prepared yourself to meet him, even though, 
as I say, you may recover." 

Mr. Eveleyn's eyes closed, and Saverell saw their 
lids quiver, and tears glitter. Did any one ever yet 
hear the announcement of approaching death totally 
unmoved ? A momentary pause, and he again spoke. 

" I have a great deal to arrange — I ought to see my 
lawyers — you must send for them without delay, my 
dear child — send some one by the first steamer — ^yet 
stiQ I cannot think that I am really dying — ^life seems 
so strong in me, in spite of these poor hands and useless 
limbs — I think you must be mistaken." 

"I hope, sincerely and devoutly, that I am," returned 
Saverell ; " but still, whilst you have anything on your 
mind, you will never rest, and the doctors say perfect 
rest is essential for your recovery." 

" Then some one must go for Wanham," (this was 
Mr. Eveleyn's favourite counsellor,) " and tell him to 
come without delay. Who can we send ? " 

Saverell hardly knew who to suggest. If her hus- 
band went, and anything happened in his absence, he 
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would never forgive either himself or her, yet a mes- 
senger it must be. Mr. Eveleyn declared a letter would 
not do — somebody must go, who would bring Mr. 
Wanham at once, for, as the sufferer declared, he could 
not die in peace unless some alterations were made in 
his will. All this Saverell duly reported to her hus- 
band, and it irritated him exceedingly. It seemed to 
corroborate the statement made by Saverell, as to cut- 
ting off Lady Alexander Aylmer from all participation 
in the distribution of the family property, and this idea, 
until now, they had all indignantly rejected. Now, 
they could no longer doubt but that he intended to be 
as good as his word, and that Saverell had rightly in- 
terpreted his inarticulate sentences. 

When she saw the dismay that this probable act 
caused throughout the whole party, Saverell tried as 
usual to speak words of comfort — ^not condolence, as 
many would have done, but comfort. She gently in- 
sinuated that even should they be unable to prevent the 
deed, it was fortunate that Lady Alexander's own in- 
come rendered her comparatively independent of legacies 
— and then Mordaunt flew out, 

** Independent ? good heavens ! — ^have I never told 
you how Susan's money is arranged ? she has not a far- 
thing of her own until my father's death — he merely 
pays her an allowance." 

** But her eight hundred a-year, Mordaunt ? 

** Well ? — my father pays Alex. Aylmer a thousand 
a-year — there was a clause inserted in the settlements 
as to a separate maintenance, of which we never dreamt 
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they would take advantage, although we see they have 
done so ; but that has nothing to do with the case in 
point. My father resolutely declined, at the marriage, 
making any settlements on Susan, beyond declaring by 
word of mouth that during his life she should receive 
her thousand a-year, and that at his death he would 
leave her the principal, but not till then. Do you not 
see, therefore, the positive ruin that any alteration in 
his will, will entail upon Susan ?" 

Yes. Saverell saw it — she saw that Mr. Eveleyn in- 
tended to reduce, if not altogether deprive Susan, of the 
principal, which yielded her that small but sufficient in- 
come ; and she no longer wondered at the alar&i of the 
family, when they found that nothing but the presence 
of the lawyer, Wanham, would appease their dying 
father. 

*^ Semember, Anne," said Mordaunt, when they had 
decided that he must be sent fox, ^* remember that much 
is in your hands. By a strange and unaccountable 
casualty, you have gained an immense influence over 
my father. If you do your duty, you will exert it to 
the best of your ability, and act fairly towards the living, 
as well as faithfully towards Aim. You can do both with 
perfect compatibility, if you choose.*' 

Saverell was terrified at the responsibility thus thrown 
upon her, and had any other soul in the house been 
able to be what she was to the feeble invalid, she would 
most gladly have resigned her place. But, unluckily, 
Mr. Eveleyn would permit no one else to wait upon 
him, to talk to him, or to read to him. The sick are 
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proverbially selfish, and in those darkened rooms he 
did not see her pale cheek and heavy eyes — the hours 
seemed to him to pass swiftly in their dull, still mono- 
tony, so it never troubled him, if he found her constantly 
watching by his side — ^indeed he never noticed her pre- 
sence, though he could not bear her absence. 

And all this she bore with the patience and sweetness 
of a martyr. No daughter ever nursed father more de* 
votedly than Saverell did Mr. Eveleyn, or more will- 
ingly ; but from the idea of exercising any influence 
over one so weak and powerless, her spirit revolted. 
She pursued her way, therefore, steadily and impartially, 
and when Combes — ^who was considered the most proper 
messenger — was despatched for Mr. Wanham, and the 
will, and all the papers, a weight seemed lifted from 
her heart, for she then felt that the responsibility of 
giving advice, or even of sanctioning the numerous sug- 
gestions of the sick man, was more than she could bear. 
By no fault of hers, perhaps even without her cognisance, 
she saw that the whole blame of Lady Alexander 
Aylmer's punishment, (should she be disinherited, as 
her father threatened,) would rest on her shoulders — 
that she would be considered accountable for every ob- 
jectionable clause in the will; and she therefore resolved, 
the first moment she saw that Mr. Eveleyn was clear 
and collected, to explain to him how very painful it was 
to her to be a party to any act which could prove in- 
jurious to those with whom her future life was to be 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The whole thoughts, energies, and life itself of Mr. 
Eveleyn, had been devoted to idols. His estate, his 
money and his family were the objects for whose ser- 
vice he had existed, and for the advantage of the two 
former and the aggrandisement of the latter, he had 
gone through an amount of mental slavery of which 
none but his men of business were aware, and which 
had certainly shortened his days. 

Twice in his life had the finger of God touched him 
on his most tender and vulnerable point, his pride ; 
first by Mordaunt — then by Susan — but, at the time, 
the warnings had been insufficient. Now, however, 
when the scenes of this world ^vere fading hourly from 
his sight — when its pomps and vanities, its pride and 
its riches, were sliding from his grasp, he began to look 
back with an aroused and an alarmed conscience, and 
to view all these things in a new and true light. Dying, 
he looked upon Mordaunt's marriage as a blessing in* 
stead of as a curse — and upon Susan's conduct as a 
well-merited punishment. 

In these better moments Saverell was his angel of 
consolation. During those long watches which she 
used to take in turn with Gertrude, and which his 
family fancied were spent in the same drowsy state, 
almost asleep, which Gertrude never ventured to dis- 
turb, Saverell and he held long conversations — incohe- 
rent, gasping, and often interrupted by paroxysms of 
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bodily pain, or mental anguish — but still conversations 
in which he looked back through the long yista of his 
bygone years, and tried to find *' green spots by the 
wayside" to cheer and support him through the dark 
valley which he was now about to traverse. These op- 
portunities he seized with avidity, but to no one else 
would he open his lips on the subject. 

Divers are the opinions as to the efficacy of a death- 
bed repentance — ^many are the doubts — ^but happy and 
favoured should that man think himself, who, after 
living a life of vanity and worldliness, finds that at the 
last, time is granted him to look back, to reflect, and — 
if he will — to repent. Mr. Eveleyn was looking back, 
and reflecting. It had not quite come to repentance yet. 

After an absence of two days. Combes returned to 
Ryde, and brought back with him Mr. Wanham ; who, 
according to strict orders issued by the invalid, was 
ushered immediately into his presence, much to the an- 
noyance of Mordaunt, who had also issued his orders 
that the lawyer should first see him. 

However, the mischief being done, there was no help 
for it, save to wait the termination of the conference, 
and in the course of an hour a servant was sent to re- 
quest the attendance of Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn. Mr. 
Wanham had found it perfectly impossible to compre- 
hend Mr. Eveleyn, in consequence of his imperfect ar- 
ticulation, and she was required to act as interpreter. 

Mrs. Eveleyn Mordaunt, and Lady Alexander were 
all sitting in the same room when this message arrived, 
and none of them were pleased. Mrs. Eveleyn merely 
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said, " Well, really, I should think Mordaunt, you 
would have been the most proper person ! " but encou- 
rage^ by even this ungracious speech, Saverell implored 
her husband to go in her stead. 

*' No," was his answer, " I should only be dismissed, 
as I have been a thousand times before. You had bet- 
ter go, only bear in mind all I have said to you.'* 

'* Try, dear Mordaunt !" she persisted ; *' pray do 
try this once more ! — consider how painful it is for me.'* 

*' You must conquer these fine feelings," exclaimed 
Lady Alexander, bitterly, rising from her seat and walk- 
ing hastily towards the door — " no doubt you will find 
that my poor father will have made it worth your 
while!" 

She was gone before Saverell could utter a word, but 
her glance at her husband was full of indignation. 

" Was that fair ?" she asked, her eyes flashing. 

*^ Never mind," he answered, taking her hand and 
leading her away ; " allowances must be made for one 
in Susan's position. She has a great deal at stake this 
day. Go, and do your duty." 

Lady Alexander was fuming up and down the pave- 
ment just outside the house, and fanning herself vio- 
lently, when Mordaunt joined her. 

" Why did you speak in that way to my wife ?" said 
he. 

" Because I think she has gained a dangerous influ- 
ence over my father. She turns him round her finger, 
and hating me, as I am sure she does, I very much mis- 
trust her tender mercies on this important occasion." 
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** Do you think your speech was calculated to make - 
her exert herself at all in your favour ?" 

'^Perhaps not, but, my dear Mordaunt, you are blinded 
— ^most men are more or less under the power of their 
wives, and your wife's beauty makes you both blind 
and subservient — ^you do not see how dangerous the 
influence of a young woman like Anne may prove over 
a poor feeble man like our father. There is a great 
deal of low cunning, begging your pardon, about peo- 
ple in her rank of life. If my income is reduced by my 
father's death, I shall know whom to thank !" 

*' Susan, 1 am ashamed of you !" exclaimed Mor- 
daunt. 

*' I am sorry for it,*' retorted Lady Alexander, *' but 
at the same time, my opinion remains unchanged." 

Meanwhile, Saverell had obeyed the summons of the 
solicitor, and was seated on a low chair by the sofa of 
the invalid. Mr. Eveleyn was dictating, Saverell inter- 
preting, and Mr. Wanham busily engaged, writing. 
The former seemed flushed and irritated when his 
daughter-in-law entered, and called her impatiently to 
his side. 

" I daresay I am very stupid," began Mr. Wanham, 
apologetically ; " but I really cannot catch the name. 
Mr. Eveleyn, Madam, is desirous of expunging the 
name of one of the executors whom he has appointed, 
and inserting another instead. I have no doubt I am 
unusually obtuse, but where names are unknown, we 
often find a difficulty in catching them." 

Saverell turned to her father-in-law and begged him 
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to state his wishes. The moment he opened his lips 
she saw an unusual stiffness ahout his mouthy and his 
articulation was very much more indistinct than she had 
ever known it. No wonder his solicitor could not un- 
derstand a word he said. She even, well as she knew 
hi«j voice, could hardly make out the name of the per- 
son whom he wished to supersede the Duke of Mexbo- . 
rough — at last it struck her — it was Lord Arlington. 

^' Have I done well, Anne V* asked the old man. 

'* Well and wisely, dear Sir,*' was her answer, and 
then the formalities went on. At last they came to the 
sum appointed to be paid to his daughter Susan, Lady 
Alexander Aylmer, at his death. 

*' Stop there,'* said he, extending his thin withered 
hand vindictively, as it w«re, over the voluminous do- 
cuments — " now prepare a codicil to the effect that I 
bequeath only one third of the sum named in my will 
to my daughter Susan. I have seen fit to alter the ori- 
ginal bequest—make it, if you please, just one third." 

** A moment, before you write— if that writing is ir- 
revocable,'* interrupted Saverell ; " allow me to speak 
a few words to Mr. Eveleyn. My dear Sir. .** 

** Anne, my dear, you are not here to dictate,'* said 
the invalid sternly, yet gently ; " you are merely here 
to make me intelligible. Pray allow Mr. Wanham to 
proceed." 

*' But just a few words, dear Sir — only a few.** 

*' Not on this subject, Anne. My mind is made up, 
80 do not disturb my ideas.** 

*' Would you,** she persisted, turning to Mr. Wan- 
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ham^ " would you allow me to say a few words to him 
alone ? He is about to do that of which, a few hours 
hence he wiU bitterly repent. Leave us I entreat you, 
if only for five minutes." 

Mr. Wanham rose precipitately and left the room. 
Outside the door, walking up and down the passage, 
he found Mordaunt. 

'^ Is it all completed?" asked the latter. 

'* Not quite," replied the solicitor ; " Mr. Eveleyn is 
rather resolute on a point which Mrs. Mordaunt Eve- 
leyn is anxious to combat with him." 

'^ She is pleading for my sister ?" said Mordaunt, in- 
terrogatively. Mr. Wanham bowed. *^ I thought so !" 
he added, triumphantly, '^ I was sure she would ! It 
would not be SavereU if she did not !'* 

^' I beg your pardon," said the solicitor, as if sur- 
prised at something in the ejaculation; *^what did you 
say ? — what name, may I ask ?" 

" I merely remarked that it would not be like my 
wife if she did not." 

^*0h yes — exactly — ^but might I presume— without 
impertinence — to ask Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn's name ?" 

" Anne," said Mordaunt, laconically. 

" Oh, Sir, a thousand pardons ; I meant to say her 
maiden name ?" 

" It was Muggridge — if the knowledge of it can be 
in any way advantageous to you," said Mordaunt, 
haughtily; and then Mr. Wanham, after many apologies, 
was silent — apparently satisfied. Even now, Mordaunt 
could not pronounce that name with any patience. It 
seemed always to exasperate him. 
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But to return to the chamber of the sick man. By 
his sofa, Saverell had knelt down, and taking the ema- 
ciated hands in hers, was gazing upon his wan and 
colourless face. 

" You will not do it !'* she exclaimed, ^^ it is not in 
your heart P' 

^^ It is in my tvill^ dear child. Susan must be 
punished, and I have no other means of making her 
feel how much she has displeased me.'' 

" But, dear Sir, she feels it already. Every moment 
of her life is even now embittered by the fear that your 
illness is to be attributed to vexation on her account." 

*^ She is perfectly right. Her conduct has been my 
death." 

" Oh, Sir, death is an awful word. Think what it is 
to die ! think that no death can be without its terrors, 
unless you die at peace with all." 

" So I do, my dear. I forgive her — but I must mark 
my disapprobation of her behaviour." 

^* Then the forgiveness goes for nothing, dear Sir ! — 
the words themselves — the mere sentence * I forgive 
her,' is valueless if you do not accompany it by some 
act to prove its sincerity. — Forgive her, I beseech you, 
both by word and deed — if you are to die, your death 
will not be easy with this unkind act on your conscience 
— ^think how acutely you would suffer were the wish t6 
revoke this codicil to come upon you suddenly, when 
the power to dictate the necessary forms may no longer 
be yours — think of this !" 

Mr. Eveleyn was silent. 
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** I never asked you a favour yet," she pursued, '* but 
I ask you this on my knees. Leave this world in love 
and charity with all men — ^leave your blessing on all 
those whom you have loved so well in life — do not leave 
a curse upon one, even though she be an offending one 
— ^poverty is hard to bear, dear Sir — that codicil would 
bring poverty down upon Lady Alexander — I know 
what it is, though you do not — spare her — ^relent, whilst 
you have time !" 

" Am I then really dying ?" murmured Mr. Eveleyn 
almost inaudibly — SavereU was silent ; " I cannot be- 
lieve it," he added, " but as I have always made it a 
rule not to act precipitately, I will for this once refrain 
from putting my intention into execution, so call Wan- 
ham back, and let us go on." 

SavereU had the tact not to thank him — she feared if 
she did, he would say that he had made no promises — 
that he had merely postponed what he might still per- 
form. She had also enough keen perception to see that 
Mr. Eveleyn did not like his daughter to be indebted 
to her for her intercession in her favour. The act of 
forgiveness should be his own, so Mr. Wanham was re- 
called, and the alterations in the will went on. 

That night it was Saverell's turn to take the first 
watch by the bedside of her father-in-law, and Gertrude 
and all the household went to bed, because he seemed 
much easier and better. Combes, in case of accidents, 
slept in a room very near, and there was also a bell 
which would rouse him in a moment, should the attend- 
ant pro tern, be unable to leave the room. 

VOL. II. N 
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About midniglit Mr. Eveleyn roused up, and called 
Saverell to sit by bim. 

" I want to talk to you," he said, very faintly ; '* you 
said a great many tbings tbis afternoon, wbicb perbaps 
you tbougbt I did not beed at tbe time, but I was listen- 
ing attentively, and tbey bad tbeir weigbt. I bave been 
tbinking over tbem all — ^particularly about dying at 
peace witb all." 
"Yes, dear Sir." 

^^ Yes — and remember if I sbould go off suddenly, 
tbat I die at peace witb my daughter, Susan." 

" You will let ber bave tbe consolation and happiness 
of hearing you say so ? — she would think nothing of 
just getting up and coming to you for a moment ?" 

" No — there is no hurry. I have other things to say. 
You also spoke of leaving the world in love and charity 
with all men. SavereU — I must call you SavereU now — 
there is one person on earth whom I would give a great 
portion of my worldly advantages to be able to summon 
to my side at tbis moment." 

" Tell me, dear Sir— it shall be done.'* 
" Poor child !" exclaimed tbe old man, witb a sad 
smile, " before be could be brought here I shall be in 
another world. It is your brother." x 

." My brother ?" repeated Saverell in a tone of as- 
tonishment, ber thoughts immediately flying to Heron 
Court, and a thousand recollections of all the troubles 
and mortifications of that week rushing upon ber me- 
mory, *' why should you wish to see him ?" 

'* To be in charity witb him. Surely even you cannot 
forget my persecution of him. What would I give 
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now to recall those days ! — ^What would I give even to 
be able to say that I wish to see him to forgive him ! 
Alas 1 it is for him to forgive me 1" 

" Dear Sir," exclaimed Saverell, deeply touched at 
the sight of the proud man brought low, '^ do not dis- 
tress yourself on this account. Believe me that Caiiton 
will be incapable of bearing malice." 

'' Then you think I treated him iU?" 

Saverell hesitated. 

'* Be truthful, as you have always been, my dear child 
—do not spare me." 

** You might have been more kind," said she reluc- 
tantly. 

*' You are right— but you will tell him ?" 

*' Yes — I will faithfully deliver any message you may 
leave for him." 

"And I thank you, Saverell, beyond words, for 
having reconciled me to the prospect of death. I thank 
you with heartfelt gratitude for never having concealed 
my true state from me. I feel now that I am dying. 
Had you been my own child, Saverell, I should have 
died a better man. Now, tell me, is it daylight yet?" 

*^ I will go and see," she said, and opening the door 
which was already ajar, she looked out into the passage. 
There stood Mordaunt — a lamp in his hand. 

*' Anne !" he exclaimed, " this is extremely wrong. 
I happened to come to the door to hear if all was quiet, 
and was surprised and grieved to find the topic you had 
chosen for my father's edification. Do you not know 
that it is as much as his life is worth to be agitated ?" > 
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** I have not agitated him, Mordaunt^he is as calm as 
a child — ^go in, and convince yourself." 

" You have spoken to him of his death. He is too 
weak to bear it — you should have chosen a better time 
— ^not now, when he is so enfeebled and low." 

'^ Mordaunt !" exclaimed Saverell, emphatically, 
** that better time wiU never come ! — besides, the choice 
of that topic was his own — ^you should rather be thank- 
ful than angry — ^when he is weaker than he now is, he 
will be beyond consolation." 

" Pshaw !" cried her husband, *^ these notions are not 
what I approve — I will not permit him to be excited by 
them. If you persist, I wiU watch him myself." 

A slight movement in the sick chamber made Save- 
rell hastily retreat, but on re-entering, she found that 
Mr. Eveleyn had again sunk to sleep, and Mordaunt 
having disappeared, she took her accustomed seat, and 
rolled herself in a shawl. 

Thus, sleep overtook even her wakefiil eyelids, and 
she was only roused by the flickering of an expiring 
night lamp. By this time the dawn was stronger than 
that pale flame, and before opening the shutters, she 
bent over her charge to see if he still slept. In an in- 
stant it struck her that there was a change — that change 
which even unpractised eyes can discern — and she rang 
for Combes. 

'^ Combes — ^look at him — ^he is worse surely— where 
is your master ?" 

Combes looked, and was alarmed. Mordaunt, tm- 
able to sleep, had gone out, and was no doubt on the 
-ater — ^a favourite custom of his. 
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" Then go for him instantly — wherever he is, follow 
him and bring him back." 

" But, Ma'am, suppose my master is gone in a boat?" 

" Then take another and follow him — spare no trou- 
ble — there is not a moment to be lost — I know what he 
would feel if anything happened in his absence, so I 
beseech you to be quick." 

And flying to Lady Alexander's door, she roused both 
her and Gertrude. 

*' Good gracious 1" exclaimed the former starting from 
her sleep, *' how you do frighten one, Anne ! What is 
the matter ?" 

" You must come," she answered breathlessly, taking 
no notice of the ungracious reception, ** I think your 
poor father is worse — I cannot stay, for Combes is with 
him, and I want him to go for Mordaunt, who has unfor- 
tunately gone out — ^but come instantly." 

Tears were streaming down her face. Her usually 
placid movements were now hurried and agitated. She 
seemed hardly to know what she was doing or saying ; 
all that she appeared to feel was, that a /a^Aer was lying 
there, dying, and alone — and that their grief would be 
her bitterest reproach should she fail in summoning 
them in time. 

" Susan," whispered Gertrude, as the sisters hastily 
prepared to follow, " I think if Mordaunt were here 
now, he would have some idea of what that poor girl 
must have suffered that night of Grace's ball, when 
her mother was dying all day, and no one told her ! — ^it 
ought to be coals of fire on his head !" 
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" Oh," was Lady Alexander's reply, " those sort of 
people have not these keen feelings. Just at this mo- 
ment she is frightened — that is aU — you know Dr. * * * 
assured us only yesterday that there was no immediate 
danger.*' 

When, however, they entered their father's room, 
those careless spirits stood awed and dismayed. He 
was sitting pardy raised by pillows, and partly supported 
by Saverell, who, kneeling on the bed, his head on her 
shoulder, was fanning him in the vain hope of dispel- 
ling the faintness of death, and wiping from his fore- 
head, by turns, the dews of agony caused by the parting 
struggle. 

" Is Mordaunt here ?" he asked. 

" No — your daughters — Susan and Gertrude." 

"Where is Susan?" 

" Close to you, dear father — this is my hand." 

" Su9an — I forgive you frommy heart— but in justice 
to Saverell remember, all that you have, you owe to 
her ; — ^now, Mordaimt." 

But Mordaunt had not been found, nor had Combes 
returned, and another messenger was dispatched. Mr. 
Eveleyn's sufferings were protracted, and Saverell, alone, 
watched and endeavoured to assuage them with tender 
fortitude. Neither Susan nor Gertrude could bear it 
— both leant at the threshold of the door in violent 
griefy waiting to hear that he was released. 

At last steps, rapid and irregular, as if of many feet, 
rushed into the house, and up the stairs, and suddenly 
stopped at the door. Combes looked in, his face quiver- 
ing with agitation. 
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*' It Is my master^ Ma'am — he's so upset he can hardly 
stagger along — is he in time ?" 

Not a moment before, SavereU, though herself un- 
nerved, had closed the eyes of her father-in-law — not a 
moment hardly had passed since they had given her the 
last look, and she had heard the last long-drawn breath; 
— unassisted and unsupported, save by the attendants, 
she had soothed that death-bed with all the affectionate 
solicitude of a daughter. 

To that painful question, she had but one answer to 
give, as she hastened to her husband^s side. 

*^ Alas, dear Mordaunt— just too late !" 

If in that gentle heart one reproachful feeling could 
linger, was not Saverell in that hour fuUy avenged ? 
All the grief, the anguish, and the remorse, had she 
not herself gone through ? and yet, instead of using this 
fellowship of mental suffering as a weapon of reproach 
against him, she turned it into a bond of sympathy. 

In her hour of bereavement, he had deserted her. In 
his, she clung to him with all the devotion of her cha- 
racter, and breathed into his ear nothing but words of 
comfort. In short, her whole effort seemed to be, to 
prevent his making any comparison of the different cir- 
cumstances under which each had experienced the same 
affliction. Her heart told her that if once he did this, 
it would be worse to him than a two-edged sword, and 
therefore she prevented it. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Lady Heron, who, in their prosperity and gaiety, had 
declined joining the Eveleyn family, came to them im- 
mediately in their affliction, and accompanied them to 
Heron Court, where the remains of the father were to 
be deposited. 

What a mournful return to that once bright and happy 
home! 

" Did I not tell you," said Gertrude to Saverell, as 
they drove slowly and with lowered blinds through the 
park, reluctant to look even on the familiar groups of 
trees, all so intimately associated with him who was 
gone — *' did I not tell you that, when I left Heron 
Court in the summer, no words could describe my de- 
pression of spirits ? I felt as if I never should see the 
dear old place again, and though I do return to it, how 
changed everything is ! It is no longer my home — I 
suppose it wiU be yours, Saverell — and now I feel, more 
than ever, how dearly I have loved it." 

All, except Mordaunt, seemed to partake, in a mea- 
sure, of the same feelings that Gertrude had expressed. 
They felt that it was no longer their home. Though 
their brother was to be its master, one who was but 
their sister-in-law would rise into the proud position of 
its mistress. It was not in the Eveleyn blood to put 
up with this — they never had looked upon her as their 
equal — they could not tolerate the idea of her being 
considered in the eyes of the world their superior. 
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Heron Court, though the property of Mrs. Eveleyn, 
had been considered so expensive a place for a dower 
house, that it was so arraoged in her settlements, that 
in the event of her becoming a widow, she should have 
the choice of either the property or a certain amount of 
income arising from it, and all her family were aware 
that she never intended to choose the estate, being 
alarmed at the extent of such a responsibility. Mor- 
daimt, therefore, was always looked upon as its Aiture 
master, and the day of the opening of the will was one 
towards which all the family now turned their thoughts 
with much curiosity and anxiety. 

But first came the funeral, conducted with all the 
pomp and state which characterizes the interments of 
the great ; and the coroneted vault of the Heron family 
was opened to receive him who had become the hus- 
band of the last of the haughty race. The beautiful 
little village church of Heron was crowded on the oc- 
casion, and amongst those who had put on mourning 
and attended, out of respect for the dead, stood Carlton 
Muggridge, not putting himself forward officiously, but 
standing humbly (for him) at a little distance, his eyes 
fixed mournfully on that closely curtained pew, behind 
the heavy black draperies of which, it was said, the 
ladies of the family took their sad share in the cere- 
mony. 

Mr. Anstruther had done all in his power to prevent 
him from going, but he insisted on it. 

" I liked the character of the man, though he treated 
me like a dog," was the reason he gave ; '* and besides. 
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he was £ither-m-law to Savvy- Anne, so I go as a duty. 
I bear him no malice, and I*ve no other way of show- 
ing it." 

And strange to say, Mordaunt was not annoyed or 
affronted. He rather felt it as a compliment — even 
from Carlton Muggridge — because he was about the 
only person in the whole neighbourhood who had ample 
cause to treat the memory of the deceased with disre- 
spect, if he chose ; and to have had one detractive word 
breathed against the father they had all so loved and 
revered, would have been more bitter than gall and 
wormwood to the Eveleyn family. 

In the evening, Mordaunt told his wife of her bro- 
ther's attendance at the funeral, and spoke of it, much 
to her satisfaction, in these terms. It was evident, that 
much of the bitter and vindictive spirit with which he 
had hitherto regarded the young man, was extinguished 
in his breast ; but still Saverell could not bring herself 
to ask to see him, anxious as she was to learn some 
tidings of her father, from whom she had not heard for 
an unusually long time. 

And Mordaunt never even hinted at the subject. He 
did not say, " Do you wish to see your brother ? " nor 
did he express any surprise at his not coming to the 
house ; therefore she avoided running the risk of a re- 
petition of those scenes which] had rendered her last 
visit so painful and humiliating. 

Just at this moment, too, affairs of the deepest im- 
portance required all Mordaunt's attention. The will 
was opened, and presented a magnificent aspect ; but 
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when the documents in the strong boxes were examined. 
Heron Court was found to be mortgaged over and over 
again, throughout its whole length and breadth, and 
the Eveleyn family sat beneath their proud roof, im- 
poverished to the most fearful and alarming extent 1 

No words, no pen, could paint the dismay caused by 
the discoveries which every hour brought to light. 
Even Mr. Wanham seemed struck dumtf with conster- 
nation at the havoc committed upon that noble property. 
The efforts of a life-time of the most rigid economy 
would be insufficient, he thought, to pay the debts with 
which it was overwhelmed — and all this, for the sake 
of keeping up appearances in the eyes of the world ! — 
all for the sake of seeming a rich man ! — no wonder that 
that death-bed, at its early commencement, was one of 
thorns — no wonder that mental anguish, incomprehen- 
sible to his family, tormented Mr. Eveleyn at the last, 
and made him seize with avidity the few opportunities 
he had of making peace with at least one of those who, 
in his Ufe, he had wronged. 

Yet how trifling were his wrongs towards Saverell 
and her brother, compared to those he had inflicted on 
his children ! As for Mrs. Eveleyn, a small but certain 
dower was hers, beyond the touch of hungry creditors, 
and Grace had received a few thousands on her mar- 
riage, which Sir Alan had taken care to secure, (and 
for which he had gained abundance of abuse in secret 
at the time,) but as for Mordaunt and Gertrude, they 
were almost beggars ! and even Susan shared in the 
general wreck. The high-sounding clause, which 
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awarded eight hundred a-year to her as a separate main- 
tenance, in the event of separation &om her husband, 
was now all smoke. There were no funds from which 
even half that sum could be drawn, and mute and 
stricken, the ruined family gathered round the kind- 
hearted solicitor, imploring him to devise some means 
by which their credit could be saved in the eyes of the 
world." 

"Let us pay to the last farthing," they all exclaimed; 
** only let us feel free from debt, and tell us what we 
have to live on, and we will go into obscurity and do 
our best — only, dear Mr. Wanham, extricate us from 
the fangs of creditors ! We will slave, we will work, 
we will do anything, only do not let us be beholden to 
a soul for an income to support us." 

Poor Mr. Wanham — and poor Mr. Anstruther!— 
These were two of the people on whom the haughty 
Eveleyns had once looked down with merely afiability. 
Now, they clung to them as to the only real friends 
they possessed ; and the latter cried like a child — ^but 
not with disappointment — when Mordaunt, choking 
with emotion, told him that of the two hundred pounds 
which were bequeathed to him in the pompous will, pro- 
bably not fifty would be forthcoming ! 

But there was one, who, in all this confrision and 
distress, bore up with cheerftil courage, and supported 
all the rest. She, who had been herself bom, nursed, 
and reared in a poverty which was in redlitj penury, 
was undismayed at the dark shadow overwhelming now 
the great house itself. Confident in her own powers of 
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self-support^ should they be needed^ she gloried^ for the 
first time in her married life^ in the possession of a ta- 
lent which^ if required^ she might exert and turn to 
invaluable account; and though her innate delicacy 
deterred her £rom intruding this upon the family in the 
first hours of their fall^ she nevertheless hugged the idea 
to her heart with melancholy pleasure. 

Lady Heron^ too^ came forward unhesitatingly on 
the occasion^ and reluctaut as she had felt^ a few months 
before^ to renew the arrangement of a double establish- 
ment, she now insisted that she could never be happy 
without Saverell, and that her own jointure was ample 
to support herself, Mordaunt, and his wife, without any 
contribution on their part, provided; Mordaimt would 
resign all that could be gathered from the wreck, for 
the support of his mother and Gertrude. A statement 
of the unfortunate affairs was to be made, privately, by 
Mr. Wanham, at the suggestion of Lord Arlington, to 
Lord Alexander Aylmer, and his wife's future means 
of maintenance left to his generosity. 

Had either Mordaunt or Susan known of this appli- 
cation, they never would have permitted it, therefore 
neither it, nor the cruel and cutting answer given to it, 
were ever communicated to them. Lord Arlington, 
shrinking, though he hardly knew why, from a personal 
interview with Susan's deserted but not inconsolable 
husband, had left Mr. Wanham to negociate as he 
thought best, and Mr. Wanham was one who, from long 
habit, always preferred putting everything in black and 
white. He therefore wrote an able and powerful letter. 
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and "received a reply to tlie following effect : — ^that hia 
lordship was of opinion that Lady Alexander had not 
the smallest claim upon him, even for consideration. 
That it had pleased her to withdraw herself from his 
house, at a time when she was perfectly aware that the 
loss of the income which she took with her would most 
seriously inconvenience him. That he was therefore as 
unwilling as he was \mable to contribute in any way 
to alleviate the state to which Mr. Eveleyn's reckless 
extravagance had reduced his family, and he begged 
Mr. Wanham would communicate this answer to Mr. 
Mordaunt Eveleyn in any form which he thought best. 

*' Very well — " said Lord Arlington, ** we are an- 
swered ; but you must write one more, Wanham. You 
must just write a few formal lines, and say that your ap- 
plication was made without either the sanction or know- 
ledge of Lady Alexander or her family, but solely on 
the suggestion of some attached friends — do you think 
that would do ?" 

" Perfectly, my lord, and it will also wind up the cor- 
respondence abruptly though inoffensively. Whilst I 
think of it, however, would your lordship allow me to 
ask you a question which seems totally irrelevant, yet 
which has been on my lips several times. What is Mrs. 
Mordaunt Eveleyn's christian name ?'* 

** Saverell," said Lord Arlington, forgetting that ahe 
was no longer called by that name. 

*' I thought so 1" exclaimed the lawyer almost tri- 
umphantly, '^ it struck me so at Byde, and I took the 
liberty of asking Mr. Mordaunt Eveleyn about it; but 
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he said it was Anne^ so I refrained from further ques- 
tions which might seem impertinent." 

'* Mrs. Eveleyn's second name is Anne, and the 
family prefer it," said Lord Arlington. 

'' And the first name, Saverell? — a very peculiar and 
uncommon one — ^may I ask after whom it was given ?" 

'* After an old friend of the father's — ^but why do you 
ask?" 

" Because for many years we have been anxious to 
obtain a clue to a lady who bore the same, but that lady 
would now be at least twice Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn's 
age. We have an iron box of immense weight and, I 
have been told, of immense value too, stowed away in 
our strong room, lefl in our charge some twenty years 
ago perhaps, and bearing simply the name of Saverell. 
It was, or rather is, the property of this lady, but when 
she will ever return to claim it we have not the most 
remote idea, of course. Possibly she has forgotten it — 
and lest this should be the case, I always prick up my 
ears," he added, smiling faintly, " whenever I hear any 
name at all resembling that of Saverell." 

" Shall I ask Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleynif she can give 
you any clue ?" said Lord Arlington, who though he 
had now been quiescent for a length of time was still 
always worrying himself with the belief th^ there was 
a mystery connected with the Muggridges, which time 
and perhaps some trouble might solve. 

" I shall be very much obliged to you if you will, 
my lord, for I was on several occasions on the point of 
doing it myself." 
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'* You had better not," answered Lord Arlington, 
knowing Saverell's great tenacity on every subject which 
related at all to her father's history — ^* there are cir- 
cumstances connected with Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn's 
family which render all approach to enquiries a very 
delicate matter. Leave it to me, and you shall know 
as much as she can tell me." 

Accordingly, the very first opportunity Felix contri- 
ved to detach Saverell from the rest of the party, and 
asked her the question. 

" What can you tell me of the name of Saverell ? — 
a box, apparently of great value, has been for years and 
years in the care of Wanham and his partner, and it 
bears outside the name of Saverell. From all he says, 
I think it must have been deposited in his house by the 
very Miss Saverell after whom you were named — ^now 
what can you tell me ? or what do you think of it ?" 

'* I think it very possible,'^ was her answer, '* but I can 
throw no light upon it. The only person who could, 
is my father, and he has always been exceedingly reluc- 
tant to speak upon the subject. I only know that ever 
since my birth. Miss Saverell has disappeared, and I 
have heard poor darling mother say over and over again 
that some day or other we should see lier again, for that 
she promised my father, if she died first, to appear to 
him.*' 

Lord Arlington shuddered. This singular idea was 
one which he now recollected to have heard often from 
the lips of poor, credulous Mrs. Muggridge ; and she 
always persisted that it originated with her husband and 
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not herself. His own interpretation of it was, that Mr. 
Muggridge was in some way interested in either the 
life or death of Miss Saverell, and that though as long 
as she was in existence he might not be able to discover 
her residence, of her death he would most undoubtedly 
be informed. 

However, he repeated to Mr. "Wanham exactly what 
Saverell had said, and there the matter rested, the law- 
yer having no particular object in pushing his enquiries, 
beyond a [natural curiosity to discover the possessor of 
property so long left either unheeded or forgotten. 

To Saverell, that conversation brought back many 
dormant recollections*-rrrecollections which she had al* 
ways checked whilst her task of nurse occupied her, 
for fear she should thereby be indulging herself at the 
risk of neglecting her charge ; but now that time actu- 
ally hung heavy on her hands, owing to the preoccu- 
pied state of the whole house, her thoughts turned to 
her father, and she had a feverish longing to hear some 
tidings of him. No one, she knew, could assist her but 
Mr. Anstruther, and to him, therefore, she resolved to 
entrust a little note to her brother the first time she met 
him. \ 

It was not long before this opportunity occurred, and 
Carlton's answer made her still more anxious. He had 
written repeatedly, he said, to his father, but for the last 
six weeks had had no reply. He had written also to 
little Tom, the blue-coat boy, and he had answered that 
it was a long time since his father had been to see him, 
so that Saverell then wrote again to Carlton, and aske4 
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if he could not go up to town, and see what was become 
of him. 

Unfortunately, at this moment the young doctor could 
not be spared. A low fever had broken out in the clay 
country round Heron, and both Carlton and Mr. An- 
struther had as much to do as they could manage, if 
not more. To leave his duties was therefore quite im- 
possible, and Saverell was obliged to rest contented with 
Mordaunt's promise, that the very \j they returned to 
town, she should go and look after her father herself. 
He had the grace to recollect how large a debt of grati* 
tude he owed her, and seeing her anxiety and distress, 
he said all he could to console and re-assure her. 

But on that placid, gentle, but expressive face, every 
inward emotion showed itself, and what with anxiety of 
mind, depression caused by recent events, and fears for 
the future, Saverell began to look wretchedly iU. Lady 
Heron was the only one of the family sufficiently at lei- 
sure to see it, and she no sooner made the discovery, 
than she resolved that the moment she could be spared, 
she would return to town and take Saverell with her. 
Mordaunt might do as he pleased. The chances were, 
that the inmiense accumulation of accounts which had 
to be gone through at Heron Court would detain him 
there for some time longer — ^indeed, it would require a 
greater influence than Lady Heron possessed to take 
him to town so early in the year, changed even as his 
circumstances were — for there was that sort of spirit 
about the Eveleyns which would carry them through 
any difficulties and out from under any clouds, and leave 
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them heroes still, holding their heads high above every- 
thing. 

September, however, in London, had many charms 
for Saverell. Alone with Lady Heron, how blissful 
would be the peace of it !— close to her father once more, 
how thoroughly she would enjoy his society — no din- 
ners, no parties, no balls, she longed for the day to come, 
and so little did the vanities of this world trouble her, 
that she never for a moment thought of all that she was 
leaving, nor did she breathe a single sigh for herself 
over the lost splendours of the estate over which, under 
happier circumstances, she would have reigned a petty 
queen. 

But though she did not grieve for herself, the deep 
and silent grief of those around her, touched her to the 
quick. It was heart-breaking to Mrs. Eveleyn to feel 
that Heron Court was gone out of the family — ^it was 
heart-breaking to Gertrude, who loved it so passionately, 
to feel that the day must come when she must look her 
last upon it — tread for the last time through the vast 
hall — ^pass out for the last time beneath the stately portico% 

Then there were lesser partings, equally painful, 
which must be gone through — ^parting with the old do- 
mestics — ^with the old family portraits — ^with the various 
pets, dogs, birds, tame pheasants, and the pie-bald 
ponies. AU the old friends too in the viUage, and 
Mr. Anstruther — ^who had presided at the birth of every 
scion of the house — ^to these Gertrude felt she could not 
8ay good-bye, and she begged Saverell to go round and 
say 80. She was to tell the people that it was not un-^ 

o 2 
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kindness, but affection, which kept her from giving theril 
a last farewell. Kather than allow her feelings to mas- 
ter her — ^rather than suffer scalding tears to pour down 
in the sight of all those humble Mends, and hear homely 
words of pity breathed into her ear, Gertrude preferred 
seeing them no more, 

^' Say God bless them all for me," was her message ; 
*^ but it would kill me to say it myself, so tell them so." 

And SavereU, clad in robes of deeper mourning than 
she had worn for her own mother, went into the yiUage 
on foot by herself, to deliver the parting messages and 
benedictions. Only once before had the villagers ever 
seen her face, but they were at no loss to know who she 
was. The poor are warm admirers of beauty. They 
gazed on her with undisguised admiration, and watched 
her from house to house, as if she had been some spirit* 
visitor. 

During her absence, Mordaunt enticed his mother 
out for a little fresh air — Susan sat locked in, her own 
room bewailing her fate, which she did from morning 
tiU night — and Gertrude went out into the grounds with 
Lord Arlington, to talk over their affairs with him and 
arrange plans for the future. With her thick crape 
veil drawn in heavy folds over her face, she walked 
along by his side without raising her eyes from the 
ground. The woods were still in all their summer mag** 
nificence — the sun had not spoiled the beauty of the 
wide-spreading lawn, and groups of deer were browsing 
under the chestnut trees, which still bore much of their 
summer foliage. All these things she could not trost 
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kerself to look upon, so walking mechanically along, she 
kept her eyes bent down until they came to a rustic 
bridge, crossing the little river that ran through Heron 
Park 

Here Lord Arlington paused, and over this they 
both leant. The water's ripple was soothing — the hum 
of insects sent forth a drowsy sound— willows, alders, 
and aspens waved their graceful branches in the light 
breeze, and in the distance, unaware of the proximity 
of any living soul, stood two white deer, drinking to- 
gether fix>m the clear bright stream, a custom in which 
the united pair had indulged for many a long year on 
summer evenings. 

" I wish," said Gertrude, leaning her head on her 
arm, '^ that I had not seen them. I could have borne 
the sight of all the lovely still-life around me — but 
those deer, .they are my own familiar friends, .almost 
every summer's evening of my life, ever since I was a 
child, have I found my way here, stealing cautiously 
for fear of alarming them, to see them come down to- 
gether to drink. Let us go on. I cannot bear it." 

*' Why not try rather to conquer such feelings," said 
Lord Arlington, " if only for the satisfaction of more 
firmly imprinting these scenes on your memory ?" 

" Ah !" exclaimed Grertrude, bitterly ; " no fear of 
my forgetting I they are all seared in. As to conquer- 
ing my feelings, I cannot. Don't you know Tenny- 
son's lines ? 

' " ' But here will sigh thine alder tree. 

And here thine aspen quiver, 
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And liere by thee will Iium ike bee. 

For ever and for ever. 
A hundred suns will stream on thee, 

A thousand moons will quiver. 
But not by thee my steps shall be, 

For ever and for ever !* 

Is not that idea enough to make me wretched ? are not 
those two lastlines^ true as they are to my case^ enough 
to make me shrink from looking at all these objects ?— « 
I cannot do it. Let us go on/' 

Side by side they took that last walk through the 
apparently interminably shrubberies ; they wandered 
on, tUl at last they sat down near the house to rest^ and 
here, thick trees shut out the yiew. Both fell into a 
reverie, but Lord Arlington was the first to break si- 
lence. He thought it a good opportunity for leading 
her mind effectually away from those thoughts which 
were preying on it. 

'^ Gertrude," said he, *' do you recollect my once tell- 
ing you the history, or rather the episode of my life V* 

" Perfectly," replied Gertrude. 

" Do you recollect our conversation too, the other 
day, about widows ?" 

'^ When I asked you if you were thinking of any 
widow in particidar ?" 

" Exactly so. If you remember so much, you will 
also remember yourself saying that you hoped if ever I 
mother again. •••'' 

" That something would happen to disenchant yoa ?" 
interrupted Gertrude, quickly ; " you do not mean to 
say you have met her again?" 
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** I have indeed." 
** And a widow?" 
**No." 

*' Not an old maid P 

« Oh dear no!" 
1 *' Tell me then — ^how ? where ? and when ?" 

'' I met her under the most unpleasant circumstances 
— and when I mention her by name, it will be one 
which is painfully familiar to you. The Lilias of my 
long dream is now no other than the notorious Mrs. 
Lester Arden !"..•• 

Gertrude started. 

** . .consequently," continued jLord Arlington, ** I 
am disenchanted. And now the story is ended. Once 
disenchanted — nay, more — disgusted — I resign myself 
to hopeless celibacy.'* 

** Why so ?" asked Gertrude, who always spoke to 
him and argued with him as though he were a brother ; 
'' why take so gloomy a view of the second volume of 
your life ? — the first may have been unfortunate, but 
the second should open upon a new scene altogether." 

" Nay, Gertrude ! — who, having read my first, would 
ever venture to share the fortunes of the second vo- 
lume?" 

''Why not?" 

'' Because what woman would care for a man who 
had spent eighteen or twenty years of his life in pur- 
suit of a vain shadow ?" 

'' I should say that so constant a lover would be the 
most faithful husband under the sun." 
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" You think so, really, Gertrude V 

" I do, really. Lord Arlington." 

" Then, Gertrude, some day, will you marry me your- 
setf?" 

He who so suddenly made this startling and unex- 
pected proposal, had as little intended to do it when 
first they undertook that walk together, as she had had 
any idea of hearing it. So astonished was Gertrude, 
that she could not speak. 

" I have chosen a wrong time,'* were Lord Arling- 
ton's next words ; " I meant to hare waited, Gertrude, 
but since the truth has escaped my lips, I can only ask 
you to listen and to forgive. If you wish me to be 
silent for the present, say so, and I will try to read hope 
in that. But if you refuse me '* 

Gertrude rose quietly from her seat. " Let us talk 
of this another time," said she, and taking his arm they 
retraced their steps towards the house in silence. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



" Assuredly," said Lady Heron to Saverell, when 
Gertrude, in confidence, had whispered to the latter 
the conversation she had had with Lord Arlington, 
'* there is a silver lining to every cloud. Who would 
ever have expected so romantic a piece of good fortune 
at this disastrous moment V* 

" Well, to tell you the truth,'* answered Saverell, 
^* it has not taken me the least by surprise. I only 
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wonder that it has never happened before, so long and 
so intimatelj as they have been acquainted." 

*^Ye8, my dear. Now that it has happened at all, 
I wonder too that it never happened before ; but the 
greatest wonder is that it should haVe happened just at 
this time, when poor^ dear Gertrude is really both 
homeless and penniless.'^ 

*' It shows the character of the man/* exclaimed Sa- 
verell, warmly ; " so generous— so thoughtful— so disin* 
terested I and though he declared to Gertrude that the 
words escaped him in an unguarded moment, and that 
he thought she never could forgive him for having 
spoken what he calls so prematurely, still I am sure he 
did so to cheer us all in this affliction, and to induce 
poor Mrs. Eveleyn to look foiward with more hope." 

The attention of the whole family was at this moment 
directed towards Mrs. Eveleyn. Crushed by her misfor* 
tunes, she could not rally. Lady Alexander was sullen 
under the blow, and her pride was unbroken. She in- 
tended residing abroad, and under the prestige of her 
name, keeping up appearances in a country whereposition 
is not so expensive to keep up as in England. Sut her 
mother clung to the land which held Heron Court. 
Her heart was bound up in it, and no one but herself 
knew, to the full extent, the magnitude of misery which 
its loss had caused her. 

To alleviate this by every possible means, was now 
the study of all the femily. But in vain Lady Heron 
invited her to Curzon Street — ^in vain Lady Gore said 
their house should be her home— -in vain Lady Alex- 
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tmder said " Come abroad with me." Her whole anx- 
iety was, peace and quiet, and a life of profound retire- 
ment. A remnant of the once profuse fortune was 
scraped up when^ all was sold and all was paid, and 
this was sunk in order to furnish a small annuity, on 
which she intended residing in some country place. 
As for Mordaunt, he proposed instantly embarking on 
that wide und thankless ocean of life where men of 
family and no fortune are tossed about for years in 
search of that most difficult of all attainments, " some- 
thing to do !" 

Something he must do. The day had gone by for 
pleasant idleness, and the sooner he coiild escape from 
galling dependence — for dependence even upon Lady 
Heron was galling to one of his temper — ^the happier 
he felt he should be. As for SayereU, when they talked 
together of their future plans, her thoughts invariably 
turned to her art. 

^* You know, dear Mordaunt, if it comes to the worst 
I must work too, and we ought to be thankful to think 
that mine is a talent which has once proved lucrative^ 
and may again. To me, poverty is actually a congenial 
old friend — I never cared for it, and do not dread it 
now — and if you shrink from our name becoming pub- 
lic, I must paint under a feigned name." 

But this hour was as yet only prospective- A few 
months of the year which they had agreed to pass with 
Lady Heron, still remained to them, and Mordaunt was 
sanguine as to what those months might bring forth. 
It was the present on which he looked with such melan- 
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tholy and depression — ^it was the wrench of leaving 
Heron Court that he dreaded — and in order to soften 
this bitter moment to his mother, it was arranged that 
the darkness of the night should assist in turning the 
keen edge of that last farewell to the ancestral place. 
They were to leave it by a night train — by that means 
they would be unseen by the many who would natu- 
rally flock from the village to catch a parting glance, 
and they would also avoid seeing all those loved objects 
about the house and grounds which had for a lifetime 
constituted their happiness and their pride. 

And so one night — a night marked with a black cross 
in the annals of that fallen family — they all left Heron 
Court — all dispersed and went their various ways — 
Susan, abroad with a friend — Mordaunt and Saverell with 
Lady Heron-^and Lord Arlington, with Mrs. Eveleyn 
and Gertrude, to Hastings, where the two latter had 
resolved to pass the winter. No word relative to their 
affairs was exchanged between them — even towards each 
other on that bitter subject, they encased themselves in 
impenetrable reserve — they were too proud to talk of 
poverty, even among themselves, now that it had over- 
taken them. 

There are people, " comfortably off," as the saying 
is, who, terrified lest they should be led into little ex- 
travi^ances which do not happen to be the favourite 
luxuries in which they privately indulge, make an im- 
mense boast of their poverty, and these very poor peo- 
ple certainly manage to do, and to see, and to have, a 
great deal more than their (apparently) richer brethren^ 
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upon (apparently) nothing — ^but the Eveleyns were not 
of this order. Feeling their poverty acutely^ ihey yet 
hugged it to their breasts, jealous lest the world should 
see its evidences, and pity them ! With one consent^ 
therefore, it was their secretr-their skeleton — and les* 
their bugbear, the world, shoidd drag^it forth from their 
fastnesses, they retired with dignity from the position 
which they could no longer fill with honour. 

No sooner had Lady Heron arrived in town> than she 
reminded Mordaunt of his promise, that Saverell shoidd 
as soon as possible go to Hampstead and see what could 
have caused the father's long silence. Mordauiit had 
not forgotten. Deeply grateful in his heart for all that 
she had been to hin\ and his in their time of need, he had 
intended, had not their arrival in Curzon Street been at 
too late an hour, to have taken her at once to Hamp- 
stead. As it wasi the next mornings even before the 
breakfast things were removed. Lady Heron's brougham 
came rounds and stood awaiting her orders. 

It was one of the early foggy days which we so ofUai 
enjoy in London. A mist, which hung heavily over 
the metropolifi, extended even to Hampstead, and to 
SavereU, seemed typical of her own feelings. With a 
trembling foreboding that all was not right> she reached 
the cottage and saw at. a glance that a ticket^ marked 

To let," hung from the knocker. Still, hope did 
not die all at once, for, recollecting her father's now so*- 
litary state, she thought other tenants might be accom- 
modated within even those diminutive walls> and she 
rang at the locked gate* 
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*^ A girl whom she had never seen before, answered the 
beU, 

'^ Is Mr. Muggridge at home ?" asked Saverell. 

'' He don't lodge here now," was the reply. 

It was the answer that that anxious daughter had half 
expected, yet it sent a chill, like cold steel, through her, 

" Where, then, is he gone ?" were her next words ; 
and the girl,' seeing she looked ready to drop, unlocked 
the gate and begged her to " step in." 

'' And when did he go ?" she added. 

*' I'm sure, ma'am, I can't say. I haven't had the place 
long. He went afore my time." 

" Do you think any letter has been left here for me ? 
— he was my father, my good girl — my name is Mrs. 
Mordaunt Eveleyn — can you read ?" 

" Yes, ma'am, I can read the writing outside of letters, 
but there ain't none come for no lady here but missis." 

^' No, but do you not think he might have left one 
in your mistress's charge for me ?" 

" I never heerd say so, ma'am." 

** But where is your mispress — could I see her ?" 

" She's out, ma'am. I don't expect she'll be home 
afore one o'clock." 

It was now only half-past ten. Saverell gave a deep 
passionate sigh — the sigh of grief, vexation, and disap- 
pointment. How could she v^ait till on^ o'clock ? How 
could she come back again that day, in a carriage not 
her own? What was she to do but go ? As she stood 
thus irresolute, the thought occurred to her that there 
were such conveyances as cabs, and in ^ ca|) then, she 
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would certainly retui7i| if possible^ at one o'clock ; anc[ 
obliged to submit herself to these adverse circxunstanceqt, 
she took her departure^ and reached Curzon Street before 
Mordauut had left the house. 

Surprised at her early re-appearance> he in his turn 
surprised her, by cordially and warmly sympathising 
in her disappointment^ and promising that she should 
go back at one o'clock without fail. Low and miserable, 
but thankful for this sympathy^ she retired to her room, 
for she felt she could not talk, oppressed as she was by 
a thousand fears, and then Mordaunt went to Lady 
Heron. 

" Anne has been to Hampstead," said he ; " and her 
father was not there. He has left those lodgings, and 
yet he has never communicated with her. Depend upon 
it he has made away with himself. He is just the sort of 
man to do it — and, therefore, if not quite impossible, my 
dear aimt, would you kindly accompany her this aft;er- 
noon,when she is to see the landlady ? I am of no use my- 
self in scenes of this sort, and I feel so convinced some- 
thing has happened to him, that I should only betray 
myself before w-e reached the house. Can you, and will 
you, go ?" 

Lady Heron was both able and willing, and at one 
o'clock they were again at the gate of those humble lodg- 
ings. Saverell looked sadly at the mean and dirty win- 
dows — ^in that low and scantily furnished room her mo- 
ther had died, and to her it was a hallowed spot; but 
to Lady Heron she felt it necessary to say, 

" How sorry I am to bring you here t" 
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This time^ the landlady herself answered the bell. She 
knew well, having learnt her lesson daily and hourly of 
poor Mrs. Muggridge, thi^t Mrs. MordanntEveleynwas 
a very great lady, and she came out beaming with smiles, 
and curtseying after a fashion peculiar to landladies, 
first on one leg and then on the other, rejoiced, she said, 
to see her. 

" But my father ?" exclaimed SavereU, impatient un- 
der an infliction of fine speeches ; *' where is my father V* 

'* I am sure, ma'am, I really don't know !" 

" He has left you I know— your servant told me— 
but when ? and why V* 

" Pray walk in, ma'am — ^yes, Mr. Muggridge is gone, 
but to the best of my recollection, ma'am, he went away 
to you. Haven't you been ill, ma'am ?" 

" I ? — oh dear no. Try and recollect, I beseech you 
— did he say he was coming to see me ?" 

'* Ma'am, it was certainly somebody that was ill, and 
I made sure — indeed, I think he said — that it was you.** 

'* No — I have not been ill — ^he could not think it — 
when did this happen V* 

" About three weeks, maybe a month, ago.*' 

" Just about the time my father-in-law died — it'must 
be he whom he mentioned as being ill — ^well, Mrs. Tom- 
kins, tell me quickly — did he not say where he was 
going?'* 

" No, really, ma'am, not to my recollection.** 

'* And he took all his things away ?** 

" Yes, ma'am, everything went in the fly with him.'* 

" The fly ? — where did the fly come from ?" 
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" I'm STtre I can't »ay, ma'am — I don't often n^eddle 
with my lodgers^ for fear it mightn't be agreeable ; but 
I know it didn't come from nowhere about here — ^not as 
I know of-— I wouldn't swear to it, but I don't think it 
did." 

Saverell clasped her hands in an agony of distress^ 
and Lady Heron tried in vain to pacify her. 

** My dear, you know how often you have told me 
he was continually talking of taking some journey to 
search for something ?" 

*' Ah, yes ! but that journey we always thought was 
his death— not a real journey — oh, what shall I do !— so 
unfit as he was, poor darling father, to undertake a jour- 
ney by himself 1 — ^what can we do next? where can he 
be ? — how ^hall we ever gain a trace of him?" 

'* Did he go ulone ?" enquired Lady Heron of the 
landlady. 

" Alone with the gentleman who came for him," said 
Mrs. Tomkins. 

'* Whatgendeman? who came for him?'* cried Saverell, 
whose agitation now rendered her hardly capable of even 
cross-questioning coherendy. 

" A gentleman who had been two or three times be- 
fore to see him, ma'am." 

"A doctor?" 

'^ Oh no, ma'am ; once a doctor came, but not that 
time." 

" Then my dear father was ill ?" 

" Not to say ill, ma'am— only just much about as he 
always was." ' 
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" Then the gentleman was father Ernest no doubt — 
our priest — Mr. Sulivan, was it not ?" 

" Well, really, ma'am, I can't say." 

" It must have been !'* cried Saverell, re-tjring with 
considerable vehemence the bonnet-strings which in her 
agitation she had torn apart ; '* it could be no other — he 
knew no one else — ^we must go to him ; — dear aunt," 
she added, suddenly turning towards Lady Heron, *' you 
will not mind it I am sure — ^pray let us drive instantly 
to Manchester Street — Mr. Sulivan will tell me aU." 

And nothing could now calm her but an immediate 
interview with her mother's old friend. On hearing 
that he was at home, she rushed into his presence, heed- 
less of all ceremony, and followed by Lady Heron. 

" Dear father Ernest, where is my father ?" she ex- 
claimed, and looking up in his face she beheld a stran- 
ger, and sank into the first seat. '' You must think me 
mad," said she, more temperately ; ** but I am in great 
mental distress. No one can help me but father Er- 
nest.".... 

** He is not at home — ^indeed he is out of town," was 
the answer ; " but I am his brother — ^not, however, a 
priest — " • 

A gleam of hope again dawned. 

'* Out of town ?" she repeated ; " where ? when did 
he go ? — ^who is he gone with ?" 

" You must forgive these questions," here interposed 
Lady Heron, who had never seen Saverell in such a 
state before, and who, connecting Mr. Muggridge's sin- 
gularity with her present excited manner, began really 

VOL. II. p 
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to be alarmed ; " but this young lady is in very great 
anxiety about her father, who has left town without 
informing her, and who is In delicate health — ^possibly 
your brother may have accompanied him ?" 

** I fear not," said Mr. Sulivan ; " for my brother is 
gone to Ireland." 

'^ Then I breathe again !" exclaimed Saverell ; " for 
I know my father always longed to see Ireland once 
more — depend upon it — unless. Sir, you are sure of the 
contrary— that father Ernest is with him." 

" I really do not know," replied Mr. Sulivan, ^' but 
if it will be any satisfaction, I will make a point of writ- 
ing to my brother this very evening, and communicating 
with you the moment I receive his answer. He is tra- 
velling, iBO some delay may occur, but, sooner or later, 
a letter must reach me." 

Saverell was grateful — ^more so than she coidd express 
by words — and she tried to be satisfied with this conso- 
lation, but still the suspense was very trying — she did not 
know how she could ever support it — particularly as 
her own feeling was, that had her father been safe and 
well he would have written to her ; and had he been ill 
and with father Ernest, the chances were that the latter 
woidd, on his own responsibility, have written to her 
himself— so, though she tried to be thankful, she was 
not tranquillized. 

When she reached home too, Mordaunt's manner was 
not satisfactory— so far from it, that she hastily asked^ 

" Do you know anything ?— ^if you do, I implore you 
to tell me I' 
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But he knew nothing. He suspected, but it would 
have been cruel to have breathed such suspicions, and 
all he could do was, to speak words of hope, and beg 
her to wait patiently the answer to Mr. Sulivan's letter 
to his brother. 

How- difficult it was to be patient! — she tried, and 
she was silent, but suspense and all her past exertions 
told on her fair young face. Her cheeks had lost every 
trace of colour and were sunk, and dark rims were 
round her eyes — those beautiful blue eyes which had 
always been so rapturously admired. Mordaunt would 
sometimes look at her, and think she was now hardly 
pretty ! — Lady Heron thought her more beautiful than 
ever, because, she said, she had gained in expression, 
what she had lost in freshness ; but it was the freshness 
that had won Mordaunt'e heart, and he regretted it. 

Lady Heron would sometimes watch her as she sat 
apparently busily occupied with her work — she would 
watch the light fingers moving mechanically — then see 
them suddenly stop, and the work fall from her hands. 
At those times, Saverell's heart was far away — wander^ 
ing in spirit after the absent father whose mysterious 
disappearance she was mourning. 

Of course aU the family knew of Saverell's anxiety 
of mind, and each wrote their different opinions on the 
subject. With the exception of Susan's, all the rest 
were letters of condolence. But Lady Alexander wrote 
from Brussels, where she announced that she was living 
very quietly, and said, addressing Mordaunt : 
• " How can you gnimble at an excitement? Think 
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yourself on the contrary, extremely fortunate. I would 
give anything just now to possess anything half so ' 
mysterious as the loss of your Muggridge pere, or half . 
so exciting. When is that man to cease &om troubling 
you ? — no sooner have you had the happiuess of losing . 
sight of him, than you discover you can have no happi- 
ness unless you find him again, and when people blow 
hot and cold in that way, how can a poor ignorant crea- . 
ture like myself presume to offer even sympathy ? ! !" 

This letter was too like Susan, too heartless, and too 
worldly, to be shown to SavereU, so Mordaunt destroyed 
it, but it gave him a pang to think how little effect on 
the feelings of at least one of his family, the disinterested 
and sisterly conduct of his wife had made. Instead 
of being grateful to her for the part she had taken 
during the alterations in Mr. Eveleyn's will — ^that sad; 
mockery of a will, where, evidently labouring under 
some extraordinary delusion, he had made bequests of 
property and money which had no existence — Susan had 
never uttered a single word of thanks or acknowledg- 
ment. On the contrary, it rather seemed that she felt 
herself aggrieved, and visited on her innocent sister-in- 
law the wrong which had been her own fathers sole 
doing. 

But to pass on. As days elapsed and no communi- 
cation was received from Mr. Sulivan, SavereU's de- 
pression increased, and Lady Heron said to Mordaunt 
one day, 

" Will you let me doctor her after my own fashion, 
and not find fault with n^e for any means I may use to 
xebtore her ajittle more to herself?" 
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. Mordaunt acquiesced. He was not so troublesome 
to deal with now as he had been once. His mind being 
engrossed by weightier cares^ the trifling worries, the 
petty pride, and the little stings of the world had almost 
ceased to occupy him. 

" She wants something to engage her attention," pur- 
sued Lady Heron, " something to interest and lead her 
mind away boToL the subject that is preying on her 
health and spirits. I must take her to see a few of 
my poor ladies — my ladies who have seen better days 
—and then perhaps she may dwell less on her own 
trials, and, my dear Mordaunt, above all things I must 
have that litde blue-coat boy to spend the day with her. 
The child writes most touchingly about his father's ab- 
sence, but the view he has taken of it is one which it 
will do our little Anne good to have impressed upon 
her. The boy says his father talked incessantly, the 
last time he saw him, of the journey which it was im- 
portant that he should take in order to prosecute this 
mysterious search, which no one can understand. My 
dear Mordaunt, if you and I live together a thousand 
years, you will never persuade me but that Mr. Mug- 
gridge believes his mother was the rightful Lady Ka- 
vanagh, and has good reasons for thinking a certificate 
of the marriage exists. That is my decided opinion." 

*' Banish all hopes of the kind," said Mordaunt, al- 
most angrily, ^' there is not the remotest ground for any 
suspicion of the sort. I have made the most minute 
enquiries. Muggridge's. mother was well known to the 
-people to whom I applied for information, and all have 
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sworn on oath tliat Lord Kavanagh never married her. 
No— the man is ill or deranged^ and he has disappeared. 
It is yery shocking, but I believe that to be the whole 
secret^ and now we can but await the catastrophe." 



CHAPTER XV. 



Lady Hekon^s great favourite and protegi was young 
Chayley the artist. There is an expression much in 
use, of " living from hand to mouth," and this was the 
mode of living adopted by Mr. Chayley, who had a 
young wife, two infants, an old mother and two middle- 
aged sisters, all nearly dependent on him for their daily 
bread. The two latter had precarious subsistence de- 
rived from teaching, but what they earned was so inade- 
quate to the wants of the family that it went almost for 
nothing. In their leisure hours they did fancy-needle- 
work, and this they regularly folded up, as soon as 
finished, in silver paper bags, and kept ready to be pro- 
duced whenever Lady Heron's carriage was seen in the 
distance. She was the only customer they ever had, 
for the articles they concocted being of no sort of use, 
did not meet with a ready sale amongst the style of 
people with whom they associated. 

Yet they were surrounded by friends, and had not 
people known their circumstances they would have been 
overwhelmed with guests, for no one ever came to the 
house without being asked to stay to luncheon — the name 
by which their dinner was dignified— though most 
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likely this lunclieoii would merely hare consisted of 
the very bare blade-bone of a shoulder of mutton^ and 
watercresses, which they called salad. 

These poor people Lady Heron took Saverell to see, 
and young Chayley's drawings delighted her. 

" I have asked him to dinner," said Lady Heron as 
they drove away, ^* because I am sure you will be en- 
chanted with his designs for historical pictures, and you 
could not do better, my dear, than set up your easel at 
once, for nothing would please him more than to see 
what you can do." 

*' They remind me so much of ourselves as we used 
to be when we lived at Vauxhall," e!x:claimed Saverell ; 
*'just as Mr. Chayley slaves, used I! Those were 
happy, happy days, though I did not know it then !" 

" So it is with us all — we never appreciate the pre- 
sent as we do the past,*' said Lady Heron, " but I took 
you to see the Chayleys, that you may judge how 
happy they are in a state next to starvation, yet the 
father of my poor protege drove his four-in hand in his 
own county. I like to find out people who have seen 
better days. I coxdd tell you many and many a tale, 
of vicissitudes, and the next person whom I shall take 
you to see will be another poor artist, but a lady, born 
and bred, whose story I have not yet heard, but who 
has promised to tell it to me some day. After dinner, 
you shall see her drawings." 

During the time that the Eveleyns had been at Ryde, 
Lady Heron had been enjoying herself to her heart's 
content. She had feasted all her old favourites, and 
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found out new ones, and it was during a visit to see a 
picture, that was on view at a famous printseller's, that 
she picked up the new acquaintance whom she was now 
ahout to introduce to Saverell. 

When, according to her promise, she that evening 
produced the drawings in question, Saverell was struck 
with their merit. They were beautiful, and though 
evidently the work of an amateur, still worthy a place 
amongst the first. 

" Well, my dear, since you are so pleased," said Lady- 
Heron, " you shall hear how I found them. I went to 
see a picture — one of those private-view affairs, when 
there is much more crowd than when the view becomes 
public — and whilst waiting tiU the room had thinned, I 
espied these drawings peeping out of a portfolio. I 
was so struck that I begged to look at them, and found 
on enquiry, that they were either for sale or hire. 
Next I asked if they knew the artist. Yes, was the 
answer ; and then I gradually discovered that she was a 
lady, in bad health and circumstances, who sent them 
to the shop on speculation. My dear, this was just the 
sort of thing I liked, and I bought the drawings, and 
for fear the whole price should never reach her, I took 
her the money myself." 

" And you were pleased with her ?" asked Saverell. 

" Delighted, my dear. She is a woman of about 
forty, perhaps — ^in the most abject poverty — condemned 
for the remainder of her life to hopeless ill-health from 
a spine complaint, and I found her painting, extended 
on the mattress that served her for both sofa and bed« 
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She- has, the remains of great beauty, and she is a lady 
to her very fingers' ends ! — ^but such poverty I never in 
this world beheld ! and such a room ! — the house is full 
of other tenants, rattling and racing up and down the 
stairs, and there she lies, iU,. perhaps dying, and half- 
starving, for every farthing she can save from the barest 
necessaries, she requires for the purchase of colours and 
those sort of things. ..." 

" How well I know ! how I feel for her !" sighed 
SavereU. 

" And who in the world do you think has been her 
friend throughout, and took her drawings everywhere 
for sale ?" 

" Mr. Chayley, of course." 

*^ Yes !— my poor Chayley ! and when I scolded him 
well for never having told me of her, he said that in 
the first place she had not long been in England — you 
see most of her' sketches are scenes in America — and in 
the next that he was ashamed, after all my goodness, or 
some such nonsense. • • .but I am now at the end of my 
story, my dear, and to-morrow, if Mordaunt is not in 
the way, we will go and see her. I make that proviso, 
because, poor soul ! she lodges in Poland Street — at the 
extreme top of the house, it seemed to me, I am sure ! 
— and Mordaunt used to be so angry when I took you 
once or twice to what he called ' my odd places,' that 
we must keep it quite quiet." 

The next day, however, when this contemplated visit 
was to have taken place, Saverell was not in a state to 
accomplish it, for she had been startled that morning by 
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the sudden iippearance of Father Ernest, alone, and on 
flying to hear from him the fondly-expected intelligence 
of her father, she had been met by the chilling and 
heart-breaking TV^ords, " I know nothing of him ! " 

Then hope was indeed dead. AU hope was extin- 
guished. If Mr. Sulivan, who was their most attached 
and intimate friend, and who invariably knew all their 
movements, had lost sight of him, Saverell was con- 
vinced that no one else would be able to give her any 
information, and her grief now became as violent as it 
had before been passive. She gave him up — ^with tears 
and lamentations she resigned all expectation of ever 
seeing him again — and though both Mordaunt and Lady 
Heron remonstrated vehemently with her upon the sin- 
fulness of such despair, she declared her inability to 
resist the conviction that she had lost him. With the 
petulance of great grief, she told them that those who 
were surrounded by friends and relations, were unable 
. to enter into the feelings of one who, like herself, stood 
almost alone in the world with her father, since her 
brothers had been comparatively but little at home. 

Then the little blue-coat boy was sent for, and the 
brother and sister mingled their tears together ; and in 
the midst of all the confusion. Lord Arlington came up 
to town. 

From the earliest date of his acquaintance with Save- 
rell, his interest in her had been greater even than 
Mordaunt's, for it was more disinterested, and it had 
continued through all the years of their acquaintance 
undiminished. When told of what had happened, he 
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was not the least surprised. From the restless, wild, 
and excited manner of Mr. Muggridge, he had always 
expected to hear some day of his having left the scene 
of his sorrows, and started on his travels, but he did 
not take quite so gloomy a view of the case as Mordaunt. 
He did not think him a likely man to commit self- 
destruction. 

" That he has wandered away by himself, I have no 
doubt," said Lord ArUngton, " but he was too religious 
a man to think of suicide. StiU, for fear of his illness, 
or of his being in any danger or distress, I think a 
search should immediately be set on foot. How is it 
you have allowed all this time to ela]^se without doing 
this?" 

*^ We have done all we could," returned Mordaunt ; 
*' but beyond a certain point it was impossible we could 
go. When his landlady had told us all she knew, our 
clue was of course broken short off. How could we go 
beyond her information ?" 

" I should have tried to find that fly that took him 
away," said Lord Arlington. 

" Exactly !" cried Saverell, " that is the very idea 
that occurred to me, only the people in the house as- 
sured us it was not a Hampstead fly." 

'^ Still," persisted Lord Arlington, " something may 
be known of it at the neighbouring public-houses. I 
think it is worth the enquiry, at all events, and as I am 
just now an idle man, in want of occupation, and Mor- 
daimt is full of business, suppose I go and see if I can 
elicit any further particulars ? " 
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The offer was hailed with joy by Saverell, and satds- 
faction by her husband^ for at that precise moment 
Mordaunt was embarking on a new career. A small 
place under government, by which he would realize 
about three hundred a-year, had been placed at his dis- 
posal, and that at which, three years before, he would 
have sneered with ineffable scorn, he now gladly ac- 
cepted, as a means of present subsistence, and a step- 
ping-stone for future advancement. 

Lord Arlington, therefore, with all his ancient zeal, 
started for Hampstead without an hour's delay, and 
held a long conversation with the loquacious landlady, 
who, now that she found so many people enquiring 
after Mr. Muggridge, grew interested herself— imagined 
that he was a greater man than he had appeared to be, 
and concluded that a search was being instituted, in 
order to acquaint him of ** something to his advantage." 
She accordingly told Lord Arlington all she knew, 
and a little more that she had since recollected, and 
that was, that as the fly drove off, she distinctly remem- 
bered seeing the driver nod his head to the pot-boy, 
who happened to be standing at the gate of the next 
house. 

To all the public-houses round, therefore, did she 
consent to accompany Lord Arlington, until she at last 
identified the pot-boy. This individual was possessed 
of all the acuteness of his profession, and he perfecdy 
remembered the driver of the fly in question, and knew 
that his home was in Camden Town. He said he nod- 
ded to him, because he was surprised to see him in his 
elevated situation on the box of a fly. 
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" He waxn't never a coaclunaxi when I know'd him at^ 
the Cup and Oysters," said the pot-boy, " he were al- 
ways boots there." 

" How long was that ago ? I mean when did you live 
with him there ? '* 

" Not long ago. Sir — a matter of two months or so." 

Lord Arlington began to have his suspicions that all 
was not quite regular in this. He thought it was odd, 
although by no means improbable, that the boots at a 
public-houde should suddenly be metamorphosed into 
the driver of a fly ; and he determined to go imme- 
diately to the Cup and Oysters, and see what else he 
could discover. That he should see that man was de- 
cidedly important, and though the day was by this time 
waning fast, he started instantly for Camden Town. Of 
course his companion was. the pot-boy, for how other-, 
wise could he have traced the person of whom he was 
in search ? 

Yet to Lord Arlington, all this trouble was nothing. 
From his boyhood, even, his chief peculiarity had been 
a love of enquiry, and it was on account of this ten- 
dency, which Mordaunt, in their gay bachelor days, used 
to call inquisitiveness, that people used always to say it 
was vain to try and hide anything, however secret, from 
Felix Wynn. 

Arrived, therefore, at the public-house with the eu- 
phonious name, the boots was summoned, and the pot- 
boy triumphantly pronounced him to be the very per- 
son ; but no sooner did Lord Arlington begin his ques- 
tions and cros^-questions, than the man seemed to shrink 
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within himself^ and all the suspicions of the former were 
revived with full force. He now felt convinced that 
there was something wrong, and that a mystery was 
under the surface. The first point he wished to ascer- 
tain was, whether Mr. Muggridge had ordered the fly 
himself — ^that that man had driven it, he had not the 
slightest doubt, although he persisted in declaring the 
pot-boy was mistaken in him. 

" Now, my good friend," said Lord Arlington, in his 
cordial, frank way, *' we know you drove it, and to con- 
fess this will get you into no trouble, as it is not you of 
whom we are in search ; — you have only to answer my 
questions truly, and I will take good care both to keep 
you clear of any trouble, and to make it worth your 
while as well^^but as we know you drove that fly, we 
only want now to know who gave you the order ?" 

The man hung down his head sullenly. He saw it 
was of no use denying his identity, but he seemed ex- 
ceedingly unwilling to implicate himself by uttering 
another word on the subject. So Lord Arlington, 
having rewarded and dismissed the ppt-boy, now put a 
sovereign into the hand of the boots, and begged him 
to go and refresh his memory. 

*^ I will wait for you," said he, '* and when you recol-» 
lect anything more, you will find me here." 

But this donation appeared to have as good an efifect 
on the man's memory as any bodily refreshment could 
have had ; and after a little more hesitation, he said that, 
now he thought of it, he believed the gentleman did 
order him himself. 
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** Then does your master let out flies ?" 

" No, he don't. I was only hired for the day.** 

'^ By the gentleman ? ** 

''Yes, Sir." 

*' The gentleman whom you took up at Hampstead ?'* 

The man was silent. 

'' If your master does not let out flies,'* continued 
Lord Arlington, ''how came you to be selected to drive 
one?** 

" Cause some one as knoVd me, know'd the gentle-^ 
man who wanted a driver that day.' ' 

" Once again then I ask you, did the gentleman for 
whom you were engaged live at Hampstead ? tell me 
the truth, and I will make that sovereign two, but re- 
member, that if I choose I can go elsewhere for my in^ 
formation, and whoever tells me most shall be best paid. 
For the last time \ ask you, was that gentleman who 
lived in the cottage where you took him up — ^that feeble, 
weak, sick-looking man — was he the gentleman who 
engaged you on this occasion ?** 

" No theu !** exclaimed the man, a3 if determined at 
last to speak, " he warn't — ^it were t'other as engaged 
me.** 

" The other ? what was his name ? ** 

" I don't know the names of none on 'em.*' 

" Then there were more than two altogether ?** 

" Will you make your two pounds fioe. Sir ?" sudr 
denly whispered the man, with a sly, sinister smile that 
made Lord Arlington almost shudder ; " you shall have 
it all, if you will/' 



I 
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" What is the use of your information, if you cannot 
tell me [the names of all these people?** asked Lord 
Arlington, cautiously. 

" Why, Sir, as it seems to me, youVe lost that sick 
gentleman — ^poorly in his mind, Sir, warn*t he?'* 

" Go on," said Felix — the plot was thickening. 
,' " And nobody but me can tell you where he's gone, 
or who took him away.** 

" l*m not so sure of that,** was Lord Arlington's an- 
swer. 

^* But / am," pursued the man, with a low laugh, 
that' grated on his hearer's ears, ^* we've got it all snug 
enough. Will you make it five. Sir ? ** 

'^ If you can tell me where that sick gentleman is, I 
will then.'* 

" But I cto't do that. Sir. I can tell you irhere I 
drove him, and who met him, and I can describe the 
gentleman as I was engaged for, and where I took him 
up and put him down — I can't do no more — but that's 
putting you in the way. Sir, sure-ly ! — and if it ain't 
worth your while to pay me^for that, it ain't worth my 
whiles telling.'* 

Lord Arlington saw the man's advantage and saw 
that he was partly at his mercy. " Very well," said he, 
" tell me so much, and the five sovereigns are yours." 

'* And you'll bear me blameless. Sir ? — I've lost my 
character once in my life, or I shouldn't have been cho- 
sen for this job. I can't afibrd to lose it again.** 

" rU take care of that," replied Felix; " you are 
not of §0 much consequence that I want to bring you 
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forward. All I want to know is, where is that sick 
gendeman ? Put me in the way of finding him.*' 

The man then hegan to tell his storj. He had a 
firiend who was a gentleman's seryant— in old times they 
had lived in service together — and one day, about six 
weeks back, this friend called to ask him if he would 
like to undertake the best day's work he might have for 
a long time. It was to drive a brougham to Hampstead, 
and thence to the Waterloo Bridge station. 

'* I says yes, in course," proceeded the boots, " and I 
got a holiday for the purpose. I was to go to Martin's 
livery stables in Grey Mews, and ask for Mr. Watson's 
brougham and horse — " 

. ** Was that the name of your friend's master t** asked 
Lord Arlington. ; 

'^ It was the name as I was to ask for,*' said the man 
with a peculiar intonation, and a look of low cunning 
which showed the former that the name was a feigned 
one, and that he knew it, although he might not know 
the real one. 

'' Well,'* said he, " go on.*' 

" Well, Sir, I takes and drives as I was directed 
tiU I come to near opposite the Coliseum in the Regency 
Park, and there I picks up the gentleman his self — " 

'* Your friend's master ?" 

« Yes, Sir." 

"Alone?" 

" Yes, Sir." 

** You said there were more than two altogether." 

*' Not as I picked up. Sir. I'm telling you truth. Sir, 

VOL. II. Q 
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I am indeed. I picks him up^ and he tells me where 
to drive, and I drives there — and the gentleman as I 
wais serving, gets out at the cottage in the row just off 
Hampstead Hill, and brings out with him, in about ten 
minutes, the gentleman who was poorly in his mind, Sir.*' 

^* Who told you he was poorly in his mind V 

'' My friend, Sir.*' 

** And your friend was this gentleman's servant ?'* 

" That I can't say. Sir. He never told me so." 

*' Where does your friend live ?*' 

'' I don't know. Sir.'' 

" YoT^i are deceiving me," exclaimed Lord Arlington 
angrily ; /^ it is impossible but that you must know, and 
you must also know his master's real name," 

*^ I do not. Sir — I give you my oath I don't. I haven't 
seen my friend, only this once, foi: four years, and I 
wasn't to ask any questions, else I wouldn't have had 
the job." 

^* Go on then," said Lord Arlington, before whose 
eyes the story began now gradually to expand ; " and tell 
me where you drove. Did the sick gentleman enter 
the fly quietly ?" 

" Very quickly. Sir. He seemed in a hurry like, and 
I heerd hipi say something about findiag somebody alive 
— ^he seemed all of a fluster, and then my gentleman cries 
out * drive fast,' and I took 'em to the Waterloo Bridge 
station." 

'^ What happened there ?" 

*^ Why, Sir, my curiosity was up like, and I watched 
'em. I see my gentleman make a sign to two others, 
and they followed 'em till I see 'em all four get into the 
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same carriage — Iran after 'em all into the station a pur- 
pose^ with a bit of paper I'd picked up, that I know'd 
wasn't nothing, just to see what would happen, and 
that's the last I see of any of 'em." 

Lord Arlington could have groaned, so deeply did he 
feel the villainy of which poor Muggridge had evidently 
been the victim ; but he restrained himself from exhi- 
biting any outward emotion, and took out his purse 
with as much deliberation as if he had heard nothing 
but what he had fully expected. In his heart he felt 
dismayed at the difficulties which now beset his path. 
It was as plain to him as daylight that the xmfortunate 
Muggridge had been conveyed away to some asylum 
for insane people — ^the expression used by his informant 
with regard to him — ^^ the gentleman that was poorly in 
his mind '* — clearly proved this, but by whom could he 
have been removed ? 

'* Here !" said he to the man, counting five sovereigns 
into his hand ; " you have done very well. It is possi- 
ble I may want you again, and if I do, I shall pay you 
as well as I have to-day. Where shall I find you V* 

" Always here. Sir— thank you. Sir— rery much ob- 
liged to you. Sir — ^you won't forget my character. Sir, 
I'm sure. I'm a poor man, and I own I lost it once." 

^* It is safe with me, and even if, through me, you 
lose it again, I am quite able to make it up to you. 
Only answer me one more question — ^what was this gen- 
tleman like, who employed you ?" 

" Dark, Sir — a very dark gentleman—" 

^^ And tall?" 

Q 8 
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'^Middlin',Sir/' 

*' How did he speak V* 

'* Rayiher like a Scotchman, Sir." 

Lord Arlington turned and walked away with slow, 
tinsteady steps. He was shocked more than he could 
express at the information he had gained, and how to 
break it to Sayerell he did not know. That her father 
had been taken from his home under false pretences, 
there was not the shadow of a doubt— that a mad-house 
was his place of concealment was also eyident — ^but for 
what purpose had this outrage been effected ? Had he 
been ill, or had he shown any symptoms of mental de* 
rangement, his daughter would surely haye been in- 
formed, and his landlady would, of course, haye been 
made aware of it. 

Once, ia the course of his conyersation with the 'boots,' 
a horrid idea had flashed across Lord Arlington, and he 
had not been able to resist the impulse of asking a de- 
scription of the gentleman who had decoyed Mr. Mug- 
ridge away, and whibt waiting for the answer lus breath 
came short and thick— what a relief, when he heard 
the words^ '^ A yery dark gentleman 1" 

Thank heayen ! at all eyents, it was not Mordaunt ! 
and then he was angry with himself for haying wronged 
his friend, eyen in thought, by so cruel a suspicion. 

Lx this state of mind he went back to Curzon Street, 
determined to tell Sayerell the whole, and consult with 
her and Mordaunt as to^ what their next step should 
be. For himself, he felt baffled. He did not know 
where to look. Had Mr. Muggridge's supposed asy- 
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lum been in London, there would liave]^been hope ; but 
once embarked on a railway, how far off, or how near 
at home, might not his fearful prison be ? 



CHAPTER XVI. 



With her hands clasped on her breast, her lips parted, 
and dry eyes — staring open as if affiighted at the dread- 
ful story — Saverell sat cowering down by Lady Heron's 
side, listening. From time to time she glanced be- 
seechingly at Mordaunt, and at Lord Arlington's first 
pause, she turned to her husband and exclaimed, 

'^Tou will not leave a stone unturned, will you? 
You wiU search the whole world till you find him ?'* 

Mordaunt was now nearly as anxious as herself that 
Mr. Muggridge should be found, for he began to think 
that if it had been considered necessary to make away 
with him, some weighty reason must exist for such a 
desperate measure ; and his answer, therefore, went far 
to tranquillize her mind, but still her despair was piti- 
able — ^her idea was^ that all this time her father must be 
undergoing tortures, both mental and bodily, and that 
having been decoyed away on the pretended plea of her 
own illness, he was, perhaps, now suffering the most 
extreme misery to think he was debarred from seeing, 
or hearing tidings of her. The only comfort she seemed 
to find was, in the thought that he was still alive, and 
her gratitude to Lord Arlington for all he had done 
could not find words. 
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" But you must not thank me yet,'* said he ; " be-^ 
cause I liave done but little good. To-morrow I pro- 
pose once more seeing your father's late landlady. I 
should like to ascertain from her if he ever receired 
visits, previous to his departure, from any gentleman 
answering to th^ description given me by that ' boots,* at 
Camden Town. Do you at all recollect, Saverell, such 
a person amongst your father's friends ?. • • .a man with 
a Scotch accent ?" 

** Our doctor was Scotch," said Saverell ; ^ but he 
had red hair." 

'* This man had black. Well, we must just go once 
more to Mrs. Tomkins, now that we know exactly what 
questions to ask her, and see if she can throw any light 
on the subject. If she caimot, we must put the police 
on the alert, and try and discover the abode of the gen- 
tleman's servant. Our clue will be those Mews where 
the brougham and horse were waiting. Calm yourself, 
Saverell, we shall find him yet !" 

But Saverell could not be calm. That night she 
would not even take off her clothes. She paced the room 
throughout the weary hours tiU daylight dawned, and 
then she laid down to rest — ^not to sleep. Mordaunt had 
given her permission to accompany Lord Arlington to 
Hampstead the next day, and that next day seemed as 
if it never would come. At last the welcome sound of 
the servants beginning to get up greeted her ears, and 
then the clocks in the neighbourhood sounded the length- 
ening hours. 

By nine o'clock she had breakfasted, and was sittmg 
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»eadjr dressed, waiting for Lord Arlington, with whom, 
half-an-honr afterwards, she was on her way to Hamp- 
stead. 

That drive passed in total silence. Each thought 
and felt too much to converse, and in silence too they 
stood together at the humble wicket of the well-known 
cottage. Lord Arlington was spokesman, for Saverell 
had no voice. 

" We have come to trouble you once more, Mrs. Tom- 
kins," said he ; '* for we hear that your late lodger did 
not leave you of his own accord. He has been enticed 
from under your roof, and we are determined, if he still 
treads the face of this earth, to find him. Will you kindly 
tell us if you saw the gentleman with whom he went 
away ?'* 
. " Yes, surely. Sir, I did.'' 

'* Had you ever seen him before ?" 

" Yes, Sir, once — ^maybe twice.'* 

'* Did he appear a friend of Mr. Muggridge's V^ 

" I think so, Sir. The first time he called I happened 
to let him in. He stayed a long time. The time aft;er, 
I happened to be going out just as he came in, but on 
my return my servant told me she thought that he and 
Mr. Muggridge had been having words — they had been 
talking so loud." 

** Can you describe this visitor to us distinctly, Mrs. 
Tomkins ? — Can you tell us his height, his appearance, 
his features ?" 

** Why, Sir, pretty well I can, for my servant and I 
used to think him such a xiice free-spoken gentleman. 
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He was very dark — swarthy as one may say— to begin 
Witt." 

" Yes — so I hare heard — and tall ?** 

'* Not so very tall, Sir, but large made. If I migbt 
make so bold, much such a gentleman as you. Sir." 

*^ Was there anything particular in his appearance ? 
eyes ? nose ? or mouth T 

''He had beautiful teeth, Sir, and a loud laugh, and 
he wore a red ring on his little finger — coral, my hus- 
band said it was — ^but the young lady looks very ill. Sir 
—dear heart, mayn't I oflfer her a glass of wine or any- 
thing?" 

Saverell, during this conversation, had crept nearer 
and nearer to Lord Arlington, and as the last words 
were uttered, she seemed choking with ineffectual efforts 
to pronounce a name. She laid her hand on Lord Ar- 
lington's shoulder, and he turned and looked kindly 
down upon her. 

" Do you recognize any one you know, or have seen, 
by this description?" he asked, and with a sort of sob, 
she breathed the name that was on her lips. Lord Ar- 
lington started violently. 

"Impossible !" said he, ''you must be mistaken." 

" I am not I am certain. It is Captain Dunmore. 
The ring of itself would be sufficient to convict him, for 
I know it welL Felix, we have heard enough— take me 
away, or I shall die in this close atmosphere— it is Cap- 
tain Dunmore — ^my father always said, mistrvst that 
fnan^ and it is no other who has done this, but he." 

" But, my dear Saverell, what object. . . . *' 
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" TVe cannot tell," she interrupted vehemently, " but 
it is Captain Dunmore. Mordaunt must pursue him— 
search for him — find him. There will be no rest for 
me tai he is found. Come home, Felix — it is Captain 
Dunmore.*' 

And she almost dragged him out of the house. The 
landlady stood looking after them with pitying eyes. 

^' Poor young thing !" said she to her husband as she 
turned back to re-enter the house, " that's the daughter 
that made the grand match. I'm sure money hasn't 
done much to make her happy." 

And they drove home at a pace which seemed as if 
for life and death. 

When Lady Heron heard of the idea that had taken 
possession of Saverell, she was silent. She did not 
know what to say. She knew that Captain Dunmore 
and Mr. Muggridge were both Irish, therefore there was 
at all events that affinity between them, and of the for- 
mer she had never had a good opinion, prejudiced, per* 
haps, by Saverell's great dislike to him. An impression 
also had always been strong in her mind that there was 
a mystery about the Muggridges, and perhaps Captain 
Dunmore knew what it was — ^yet even if he did, what 
good could it possibly do him to get rid of Mr. Mug- 
gridge ? This question was, of course, tmanswerable at 
the present stage of affairs, and all she could therefore 
do was to talk it aver with Lord Arlington. Saverellj 
quite exhausted, had gone to her own room. 

In the evening Mordaunt came home from his new 
duties at Somerset House, and listened with astonish- 
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ment to the new light that had been thrown upon the 
case. When, however, his wife's protestations that 
Captain Dunmore was implicated in it were told him^ 
he treated them as utterly absurd and preposterous. 

*' Dunmore? — ^what object can Dunmore have had 
in making away with the man V* 

" Exactly what I said," observed Lady Heron, '* but 
still Saverell is positive." 

** Absurd ! monstrous !" he exclaimed, chafing at the 
very idea, " the creation of a disordered brain ! what 
good could it do Dunmore to put Muggridge into a 
mad-house ? — depend upon it the man Acu gone mad, 
and his doctor has arranged that he shall be quietly re- 
moved, possibly under the strongest pretext he could 
think of, and that would naturally be his daughter's ill- 
ness." 

'' Then, Mordatmt," said Lord Arlington, '* that doc- 
tor should be applied to. He is an important auxiliary, 
alid no time should be lost in sending for him." 

*' A note would do as well. My wife will tell me his 
address, and I can Tfrite instantly. But as to Dunmore I 
— ^good heavens, how ridiculous ! — the suspicion has 
absurd written on the face of it !" 

Mordaunt was angry, and consequently intemperate, 
but Felix, who never lost his temper, saw nothing so 
very ridiculous in Saverell's accusation ; in fact, he was 
rather inclined than otherwise to entertain it, and cer- 
tainly did not intend to dismiss it, until he had fully satis- 
fied himself that it was unjust and without foundation. 
Heart and soul, he was now wrapped up in the mys- 
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tery, and the cooler Mordaunt appeared, the hotter he 
felt lumself. Mordaunt was indignant at his friend 
being even suspected — Lord Arlington said, ** Never 
mind — since the suspicion has been once aroused, we 
must spare no effort to clear him from it. Write to the 
doctor, and I will take the note myself." 

" Stay and dine,*' said Lady Heron, '* and go after 
dinner." 

'* Why should he go at all T' said Mordaimt, who 
was by this time fairl}^ out of temper — *^ why would not 
the post do V* 

'* The post ?" exclaimed Felix with some warmth* 

''My footman shall go, and wait for the answer. 
That settles it,'' said L^dy Heron, and she rang the 
bell, whilst Mordaunt went up to Saverell. 

Combes had been dismissed. This had been a great 
blow, but Mordaunt could no longer afford a valet, so 
Lord Arlington had taken him and found Vn'm ajs invalu- 
able to himself as he had been to his former master. He 
resolved that that night, when he went home, he woidd 
enlist Combes in the cause, should the doctor's answer 
be unsatisfactory, for he remembered the day when the 
valet could have traced any one of the Muggridge 
family all over the world, so well did he know theilr 
haimts. 

About eleven o'clock at night, the footman, who had 
been sent three hours before to Howland Street, with 
the important note, returned with the reply, having 
had to wait all that time for the doctor, who was out 
when first he arrived at the house. 
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' Saverell glanced vacantly at her husband as he broke 
the seal. She was beyond hoping now. So strong was 
her conviction of the real state of the case that she an- 
ticipated no good news in that note^ and she was there- 
fore not disappointed when she found herself rights for 
it was as follows : 

'^ Dr. Darner presents his compliments to Mr. Eve- 
leyn and begs to state that he has not been called upon 
to attend Mr. Muggridge for the last three months^ and 
he therefore regrets that he is unable to afford any in- 
formation as to his present residence." 

** Three months,** said Saverell. " Then my poor 
father must have seen a new doctor. Mrs. Tomkins 
said he had seen a doctor once.'' 

^* But she did not say when," said Lady Heron ; " it 
might have been Dr. Damer." 

Saverell folded her arms on the table and buried her 
face in them. 

'^It was Captain Dunmore," she murmured, as if 
speaking aloud; *' that man has done it, and no other." 

" But why ?" burst out Mordaunt petulantly, '^ in the 
name of all that's rational, why V^ 

" Heaven only knows," she again murmured, and 
Lord Arlington shook him by the shoulder to silence 
any further argument. 

That night, when Felix went home, he told Combes 
the whole story, and Combes made no bad suggestion. 

"If your Lordship thinks,*' said he, ''that Mr. 
Muggridge really has been put into a mad-house, the 
best person to look for him would be his son, young 
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Mr. Carlton^ down at Heron. He knows more doctors 
than anybody^ and no doubt Mr. Muggridge is under 
some doctor's care^ if he isn't at St. Luke's." 

" By Jove !" exclaimed Lord Arlington, '^ no bad 
idea ! go to Mr. Eyeleyn, Combes, the first thing in the 
morning, and ask him if he woidd like you to go and 
bring young Muggridge — that is the shortest way-^and 
in the mean time I will get an order for St. Luke^s. I 
never once thought of St. Luke's — ^besides, they went to 
Waterloo Station, Combes ?" 

*' Yes, my lord, but that might only have been as a 
blind — just to take him a little way as if going down to 
Portsmouth, and then bring him back." 
" Very true — and very likely." 
And then another idea occurred to the fertile mind of 
Felix Wynn. Where was Captain Dunmore at this 
moment ? — It woidd be as well just to ascertain this, 
merely for satisfaction. If anjrwhere within reach, 
Felix resolved that he would make some pretext for 
going into the same neighbourhood, and quietly draw 
out of him as much as he could. Mordaunt, he knew, 
would not do it. In addition to his supine nature, 
which abhorred trouble, he was at the present moment 
greatly irritated at the injurious suspicion thrown upon 
his quondam Mend. In times of need Captain Dun- 
more had certainly stood his Mend,^and till he saw 
some glaring reason to believe him guilty of this extra- 
ordinary action, he would not tolerate even the idea of 
it. Thus Lord Arlington, attached to the Eveleyn fa- 
mily by links of friendship past, and links of affection 
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present and future^ felt himself called upon to act with 
all the more promptitude and decision^ and the next 
day therefore^ saw him on his way to St. Luke's^ fur- 
nished with an order to see all the patients. 

Through the high iron gates — down the long echoing 
passages — ^&om cell to cell^ and grating to gratings he 
passed — but no familiar face amongst all those stricken 
creatures, met his anxious gaze. A scrutiny^ £rom which^ 
at any other time^ his whole soul would hare revolted^ 
he now exercised for the sake of Saverell, but in yain. 
Mr. Muggridge was not there^ and he left the building 
again baffled and disappointed. Tet^ strange to say^ 
the more failures he met with, the stronger became his 
conviction that Mr. Muggridge would still be foimd — 
(if alive, he should be found) — ^and he placed his greatest 
reliance on the able and energetic assistance which he 
was sure he shoidd receive from Carlton Muggridge the 
moment the latter knew of the affair. That he had not 
been instantly informed of his father's disappearance. 
Lord Arlington considered a piece of the most culpable 
negligence on the part of Mordaimt. 

Before returning to Curzon Street, where he knew he 
waa anxiously expected. Lord Arlington called at Cap- 
tain Dunmore's Club, and enquired for him. The an- 
swer was, that he had not been there for the last six 
weeks. 

He then went on to some lodgings in Half Moon 
Street, which Felix knew he generally occupied when 
in town, and there he was told that Captain Dunmore 
had given them up. 
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'' Since when V* asked Lord Arlington. 

" Two months ago, my lord/* answered the man, who 
knew him. 

*^ Did he more into other apartments, or leave town?" 

" I rather think he left town, my lord. I believe he 
was called away to Ireland rather suddenly." 

'' To Ireland ?" said Lord Arlington to himself, as he 
turned away, again foiled ; ^' if he has taken the poor 
man there, we might as well look for a needle in a bottle 
of hay!" 

He had now done all that he coidd. Until the ar- 
rival of yoimg Muggridge, which would in all proba- 
bility take place next day early, (since Mordaimt had 
had the grace not to offer any opposition to Combes's 
being sent for him,) no further steps coidd be taken, so 
he wended his way to Curzon Street with a heavy heart. 

Mordaunt and Lady Heron were both out, but the 
latter came home a few minutes after his arrival. Sa- 
verell was sitting with her feet on the fender, looking 
into the fire, and doing nothing. 

*' Just as I left her !" exclaimed Lady Heron ; " now 
this is quite naughty, my little Anne, when you pro- 
mised me so faithfully you would take a turn up and 
down the street." 

*' I had not the heart," was her only answer. She 
seemed sunk into a state of deep despondency, and ob- 
stinately reluctant to be roused from it, therefore, as he 
had no good news to communicate and nothing fresh to 
suggest, Felix took his leave with a promise that he 
would return and meet young Muggridge the next day. 
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Lady Heron then considered it right to sit down and 
scold Sayerell in a gentle way for abandoning herself to 
such despair. She pointed out to her the sinfulness of 
it^ and preached resignation. 

'■ " To his death/' was Saverell's reply, " I could haTC 
resigned myself— it would have been my duty— but I 
mourn now over tiie sufferings he is assuredly under- 
going in some dreadful asylum I perhaps mingled with 
those who are really insane I and hopeless of escape, for 
he will naturally infer, that the same base cimning 
which lured him from his home, will find means of 
concealing his retreat." 

ti *' My dear, think how many of us, before to-mor- 
row's sun sets, will be in search of him. Mordaunt 
has promised to take his part — ^he will go in one direc- 
tion, whilst Felix and your brother go in others." 

'* They are all very kind," said Saverell; " but un- 
til they find Captain Dunmore, we shall discover no- 
thing. Mark my words, dear Lady Heron! — the 
secret is in Captain Dimmore's keeping dUmet and to 
wrest it firom his grasp they must set to work carefully 
and cautiously, or they wiU fail." 

That evening, to divert Saverell's mind, which dwelt 
so incessantly on this distressing subject. Lady Heron 
began talking to her of her adventures during the af- 
ternoon. It had been one of her days for visiting her 
poor friends, and she thought, by way of variety, it 
might amuse Saverell to hear a littie more about her 
new friend, Mrs. Clayton, the poor artist. 

"You have been there to-day, then?" ejaculated Sa- 
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verell, with some slight display of interest ; " really if I 
had known it^ I think I woidd have made an effort and 
tried to go and see her. How was she ?** 

" Very ill, my dear. So ill, that I really think she 
has not much longer to live, and it will be a happy re- 
lease I am sure, for what that poor woman has gone 
through in her life, nobody can haye any idea, and yet 
she was bom in affluence." 

'* Then has she told you her story ?" 

'' Partly, my dear. It was a bad day with her, and 
she found talking painful, so I did not urge her beyond 
her strength, but what little I did hear, I could tell 
you, if you like.'' 

*' I should like it very much — and I should like to 
see_ her too," said SavereU ; " the next time you go, 
take me too." 

" Her history would make a book, and so would the 
history of many whom I have encountered in my life," 
pursued Lady Heron; " l^ut I am afraid it is this poor 
woman's beauty that has won my heart as much as any- 
thing else. However, to begin. She was brought up, 
as I told you, in great affluence, and lived surrounded 
by everything that wealth could bestow imtil she was 
eighteen or twenty, and then her father lost all his for- 
tune ; but before this misfortune happened, it seems she 
was an object of the most devoted attachment to the 
elder of two brothers. The elder loved Acr, and she 
loved the younger one ; imagine, my dear, the posi- 
tion!" 

*' And the younger one ? did he not care for her ?" 

VOL. II. R 
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" YeSf my dear ; but not to that extent but that lie 
could both conceal it^ and resign her^ too. Now the 
loye that these two brothers appear to have borne each 
other must have been something wondrously deep and 
strongs since the younger could give way to the elder 
in spite of all the advantages which a marriage with my 
poor friend would at that time have brought him." . 

" He gave her up to him ?" 

" Yes, my dear. It seems that the father of these 
two brothers would have given his consent to the mar- 
riage of the youngest, but that for the eldest he had 
higher views, and most positively forbade the match on 
pain of disinheritance. Whilst affairs stood thus, my 
poor friend was induced to elope with the elder bro- 
ther, and shortly after the ill-starred union, her father 
lost every farthing in the world by the failure of a 
banking house. Up to this time the marriage was a 
secret *' 

" But about that younger brother?" interrupted Sa- 
verelL 

" The younger, my dear, had actually married 1 and 
Mrs. Clayton confessed to me, with torrents of tears, 
(for the wound seems stiU as fresh as ever,) that it was 
this act of cruelty, or self-immolation, whichever you 
like to call it, which alone drove her to the dreadful 
alternative of marrying a man for whom she never 
cared." 
, " But he cared for Acr, dear Lady Heron V 

" Yes — so he did — ^for he sacrificed all for her. His 
father cut him off with a shilling the moment he heard 
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of the marriage^ which they kept concealed, till, my 
dear, she was about to become a mother, and had hardly 
clothing for her child or a crumb of bread for herself!" 

"And then?" 

*' And then, her husband went to his father and told 
his tale, and got his reward. He was turned from his 
father's door, a beggar, disinherited, and died broken- 
hearted in America, (whither they fled,) some years 
after. There she actually earned her bread by paint- 
ing, and now, here she is, haying dragged herself home 
to die ; dying, I verily believe, as much from misery 
and starvation, as from bodily illness. My little Anne, 
what are your afflictions compared to these ?" 

Saverell's silent tears trickled down her cheeks. 

" But her child, dear Lady Heron ? had she not her 
child to comfort her ?" 

'* I have kept the worst part for the last," said Lady 
Heron ; '* that child which her warm heart seems to 
have idolized, and to whose memory she now clings 
with a sort of despairing devotion, she lost," 

** Ah, poor soul !" exclaimed SavereU ; " then now 
indeed I do pity her, and feel how much more cause 
she has for absolute despair than I. How did it die V* 

'^ My dear, it did not die — ^it was worse ; — the night 
they fled they were to have been arrested. The infant 
was then only three weeks old, and would have been a 
serious hindrance to them — her husband, intending 
only kindness to the child, took it from her and gave it 
in charge to the woman of the house, who promised 
faithfully to befriend it till they should reclaim it. 

B 2 
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Everything of value that they could leave with her as 
a- recompense they did — she had been my poor friend's 
nurse in childhood^ so they could trust her — but, my 
dear, from that day to this, all traces of that woman and 
that child have been lost ! Mrs. Clayton has tried by 
every means in the power of one whose abject poverty 
has always stood in the way, to find them again, and in 
vain— she will not believe that her child is dead — she 
assures me if that woman could be found, documents of 
incalcidable value would place her child in its rightful 
position, and she has a strong impression that whilst she 
is searching for them here, they may have followed her 
to America. Now imagine this poor woman's suffer- 
ings ! stricken down by illness at the very moment when 
her energies and her strength are most required ! 
From that bed, my dear, she will never rise, but 
still she trusts in God, and believes that some day her 
child will appear again, and claim and assert her rights. 
To-morrow she is to tell me more, for her real name 
she has not yet told me. To-morrow, Anne, you shall 
go with me. I often speak to her of you.*' 

^^ Why does she conceal her real name ?" asked Sa- 
verell. 

'* Because, my dear, she says she has borne the pre- 
sent one for so many years, that till she can prove she 
is entitled to another, she will not divulge it. I told 
her, however, that in order for me to be able to assist 
her, I must know it, and to morrow she will teU me." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



When that morrow, however, arrived. Lady Heron 
was imable to put into execution her contemplated 
visit. Carlton Muggridge arrived, and a violent dis- 
pute immediately took place between him and Mor- 
daunt relative to his not having been informed of the 
disappearance of his father the moment it was disco^' 
vered. Mordaunt would not condescend to retort — ^he 
merely said it was perhaps to be regretted that Mrs. 
Mordaunt Eveleyn had not commiinicated with him 
sooner — and this cool reserve so exasperated the hot- 
tempered young man, that Mordaunt ordered him down- 
stairs in the most calm but insidting manner, and then 
quietly left the house himself. 

Saverell was upset by this stormy interview, and 
Lady Heron did not like to leave her ; Lord Arlington, 
too, not having kept the appointment he had made to 
meet young Muggridge in Curzon Street, delayed all 
the intended proceedings, and Mordaimt's withdrawal 
from any participation in them, annoyed his wife ex- 
tremely ; so that, altogether, the confusion was now 
doubly confiised by the disunion of the principal actors. 

Feeling that every moment was of consequence, Carl- 
ton Muggridge, after an hour spent with his sister in 
consultation, resolved once more to dive into all his old 
haunts, and never relax from his endeavours until he 
had found his father. 

'* That he is in some asylum/* said he, " I have not 
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the smallest doubt^ and depend upon it^ I will find him. 
I know my father's unfortunate manner too well not to 
feel that any medical man^ who did not possess a very 
great knowledge of his constitution^ might easily be led 
to believe he was really insane^ and so^ whoever has 
thought it worth while to get him out of the way, may 
not have found it difficult to induce some doctor to give 
the needful certificate. You sb.j^ Savvy, that it was 
Captain Dunmore ? ** 

'* A ring — a most peculiar ring convicts him,** said 
Saverell, still unshaken in her testimony. 

" But what had my father ever done to him ? " 

'* I cannot teU. I only know they had a slight know- 
ledge of each other. Once or twice I have seen some- 
thing disagreeable in Captain Dunmore*s manner, when 
my father's name was introduced, and I know that he 
has sometimes spoken slightingly of him to Mordaunt* 
As for poor dear father, he had the greatest dislike to 
him, and always said to me, ^mistrust that maih* ** 

'* Well, then, that's all we've got to say to each other 
for the present. Savvy- Anne. I shan't set foot in this 
house oftener than I can help, you may be sure, so 
don't expect to see me again until I have found him. 
If I find him, dead or alive, I'll bring him to you, and 
do you keep up Lord Arlington to the game, for it's 
very evident your husband won't help us, Aow that he's 
on his high horse again." 

Lord Arlington, meanwhile, though he had not kept 
his appointment to meet Carlton in Curzon Street, had 
not been idle all that morning. With great carej cau* 
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lion, and apparent indifference, he had been accosting 
every soul whom he thought at all likely to give him 
information, as to the movements of Captain Dunmore, 
and late in the day he bethought him of his bankers. 
If anybody knew where he really was at that moment, 
they would ; and so he drove off to the City to make the 
enquiry. 

Here he heard only what he had known almost as a 
certainty before, and that was, that Captain Dunmore 
was in Ireland, and he retraced his steps with the 
thankless thought that he had by this detour lost the 
greater part of another day. In the evening he was to 
meet Mrs. Eveleyn and Gertrude at the London Bridge 
Station — they were coming up to town for a few days — 
and this would so entirely monopolize the remainder of 
his time, that he did not think it worth while even to 
attempt to reach Curzon Street that night. It was 
weary work going there, when he had nothing to report 
and nothing to suggest. 

It was a cold, drizzling evening, early in November, 
and the train by which Mrs. Eveleyn was to arrive was 
late — ^it always is, when we axe expecting anybody. Lord 
Arlington walked quickly up and down to keep himself 
warm, and was at last rather amused, listening to a 
quarrel going on between a porter and a passenger who 
had missed his train. In looking into the face of the latter 
from curiosity, Felix suddenly recognised an acquaint- 
ance, and immediately found himself dragged into the 
dispute. This once satisfactorily arranged, they started 
on more agreeable topics, and as the passenger had to 
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wait another hour for the next train^ he was only too 
thankful to have a companion. Lord Arlington^ on' his 
part^ was watching for an opportunity to ask his eternal 
question^ "Where is Dunmore, by-the-byeT' and at 
last this occurred. His friend himself introduced the 
name by saying, 

'* I only came over from Ireland l^t week, and now 
I am on my way to Naples for the winter. I left Dun- 
more in Dublin, oyer head and ears in law and busi- 
ness." 
" Ah,by-the-bye,how is he?** asked Lord Arlington. 
*' Quite well, and so he ought to be. Was there ever 
such a lucky fellow ? what other man could expect to 
come into two fortunes in the course of his life ? and 
yet this is actually the second time he has had such a 
windfall, and by Jove ! such a windfall as this does not 
happen every day." 

*' I know nothing of it— tell me," said Felix, now 
ardently hoping that the train for which he was waiting 
might be still a little later, " what new fortune has lie 
come into ?" 
" Why, Lord Kavanagh's, to be sure." 
"LordKavanagh's?" 

Fortunately it was dark, otherwise the violent start 
and the change of countenance must have attracted more 
attention than it did. 

" Yes — didn't you know it ? you used always to know 
everything, Arlington." 

" Yes, but I have been out of town the whole sum- 
mer, and latterly I have been wholly engrossed by pain* 
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fill domestic affairs and affliction. I know nothing that 
has been passing in the world — what is it all about?" 

'' The very strangest and most fortunate thing for 
Dunmore that ever happened ! About two months ago 
Lord Kavanagh died — nobody knew him or cared about 
him, for you know he lived just like a potato there — 
however, he died rolling in riches, and left all his wealth 
to the priests about him, and his lands to all sorts of 
people, but first, you must know, he had an only son a 
hundred years ago, who died nobody knows where, 
after being disinherited. Well, Dunmore happened to 
be in Ireland at the time of the old lord's death, and 
being distantly related to Kavanagh. ..." 

'* "Was he ?" interrupted Felix, quickly ; " are you 
sure of it ? — I never knew it." 

"Oh, but he was, I assure you. You will see. 
Happening to be on 'the spot, he got a sight of the 
will, and by Jove ! what do you think ? — it was worth 
no more than waste paper— it was not properly wit- 
nessed! — ^the fellow is as sharp as a needle, and he 
found it out in a 'minute, and what does he do but ad* 
vertise for the next of kin, and sure enough the* next 
of kin was himself, and he made good his claim too, and 
his relationship — ^far enough off, on the mother's side, 
but still all right, in a straight line — and there he is 
now, a petty king, and right royally he'll rule Kavanagh, 
for there never was a jollier fellow yet than he." 

The bell to announce the approach of Lord Arling- 
ton's expected train rang with a sort of distracting clang 
in his ear, and his head swam, and his very brain seemed 
to reel. 
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*' Dear Felix !" exclaimed Gertrude's quiet voice, 
" how very ill you look ! have you bad news ? is that 
unhappy man dead V* 

" I have in this very moment accidentally gained a 
most astounding clue to our mystery, Gertrude, and if 
I leave you this evening, after seeing you safe in your 
apartments, I am sure you will forgive me." 

It was not difficult for Gertrude to pardon the un- 
lover-like conduct ; for she, in her calm way, was as 
deeply interested as any of the family in Saverell's 
anxieties, and she even hurried Lord Arlington away, 
promising, herself, to join him in Curzon Street after 
dinner. 

Direct, then, he went to Lady Heron's, and asked to 
speak to Mordaunt alone. Mordaunt, disgusted by 
what had taken place in the morning, showed no in- 
clination to exert himself in the matter, until the hag- 
gard face and excited manner of his friend aroused his 
attention; and when Felix told him in plain words that 
Saverell was right, and that there could now be no 
, doubt as to the delinquency of Captain Dunmore, Mor- 
daunt became as much on the alert as he was before 
indifferent ; but, unable to form plans with the cool pre- 
cision of Felix, he placed himself completely in his 
hands, to act as he thought best. 

" Then my advice is," said Lord Arlington, '' that 
we should immediately proceed to Ireland, either one 
or both of us, and sift the affair to the very bottom. 
The whole story is now before us, in aU its villainy, 
and the villain himself stands unmasked. That Dun- 
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more is aware of the existence of a more rightful heir 
than himself to the Kavanagh estates, is perfectly evi- 
dent, and that Mr. Muggridge possesses the secret of who 
the real owner is, is also plain enough. All we have 
now to do is, to compel Dunmore to give up Mr. Mug- 
gridge's retreat, and then we must let matters take their 
course.'* 

Mordaunt was more agitated than Lord Arlington 
had ever, in the whole course of his life, seen him. He 
seemed to dread the interview with Captain Dunmore. 
He visibly shrank firom it, so much so that Felix at last 
said, 

'^ I am now almost your brother — ^if painful to you to 
leave Saverell at such a time, let me go instead of you 
— I have no objection, for my heart is in the cause, and 
all I ask you in return is, assist yoimg Muggridge in 
his search. Bemember, that sometimes in these cases, 
a good name to back up a request is as useful in open- 
ing prison doors as a gold or silver key. If he meets 
with difficulties, assist him — ^in doing so, you have your 
wife's interest at heart, not his — so for once in your life, 
Mordaunt, shake off that confoimded pride of yours, 
and walk humbly with the rest of us poor mortals !" 

Felix was angry, and not without reason, at the tame 
part his friend played in a game involving so much 
personal interest to himself. At first, Mordaunt had 
hung back from fear of any close association with the 
Muggridges. Now, a different motive actuated him — 
it was fear lest the hopes that were just dawning in his 
breast should come to a premature end^ and leave him 
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in the mortifying position of a disappointed man. Se 
had not that energy which carries a man straight through 
the difficulties which beset his path. He could bear up 
proudly against troubles, but he could not, like Felix, 
go boldly, and encounter them voluntarily. 

And yet his heart whispered that in the deeply-inte- 
resting enquiry now about to be entered into, the father 
of his wife would most probably take a conspicuous 
place, and from the clouds in which he had always ex- 
isted he would now most likely emerge with triumphant 
colours. Consequently, on Sayerell would devolve a 
reflected radiance, and for this reason he both accepted 
Lord Arlington's offer and acceded to his request; 
tremblingly anxious, far more than he chose to acknow- 
ledge, to learn what the denouement would be. 

As for Saverell, Lord Arlington's communication that 
night gave her new life. Delighted to think that her 
suspicions of Captain Dunmore had proved correct, yet 
bewildered and amazed at the wide field of conjecture 
opening before her, she could not close her eyes, so fast 
came the busy thoughts crowding on her brain. 

Sometimes she fancied that her father, for some un- 
known reason, had deceived them all hitherto, and that 
now that Lord Kavanagh was dead, the mystery which 
even she had always seen, would be revealed, and he 
would perhaps prove to be the legitimate heir. 

To this idea, many contradictory recollections op- 
posed themselves, but still, no other presented itself 
with equal strength, and her father— her patient, suffer- 
ing, enduring father — raised to affluence, was the bright 
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dream in which she indulged the whole of that long 
night of suspense. 

Lady Heron herself took a drflferentviewof the case. 
She verily believed^ she. said^ that Mr. Muggridge was 
the lost Lord Carlton, who had only been waiting for 
his father's death to assert his rights to whatever he 
might legally claim ; and Lord Arlington thought the 
same. 

" There is only one thing that makes me doubt," said 
he, with a smile struggling through his anxious look, 
'* and that is, the appearance of young Muggridge. I 
can easily imagine Saverell as Lady Saverell Eveleyn, 
or Carlton, but I cannot believe that young man will 
ever turn out a nobleman. There is a singxdax and un- 
mistakeable stamp about him of low blood and low birth, 
and so there was about the poor mother. However, 
until I see Dunmore, all this must be mere conjecture 
— he and Mr. Muggridge possess the secret, evidently, 
and from one or the other we must extract it, either by 
fair or by foul means." 

When Gertrude heard that her intended had under- 
taken to start the next day on this most disagreeable 
mission, she did not like it at all, and spoke to her bro- 
ther with unusual warmth on the subject. Why did he 
not go himself? — Who had so good a right to demand 
the restoration of Saverell's father as Saverell*s hus- 
band ? who could with so much justice insist upon an 
explanation of all the extraordinary circumstances as 
the son-in-law of the missing man ? 

But Mordaunt was on this point quite resolute. He 
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would not go himselfl Felix might do as he pleased — 
go or not go — ^but in the latter case^ a letter should be 
sent. 

Vexed and perplexed, disliking to act in direct oppo- 
sition to Gertrude's wishes^ and yet feeling sure a letter 
would have no sort of eflfect, Felix tried to persuade 
Mordaunt to alter his determination, and in the cross- 
examination which ensued, regarding his dislike to the 
journey, a secret escaped which accounted for his re- 
luctance. Mordaunt was indebted to Captain Dumnore 
the sum of three thousand pounds ! and to beard the 
man to whom he was under such heavy and almost 
hopeless pecuniary obligations, was more than he had 
moral courage to do. 

'* Then there is no help for it,'* said Lord Arlington, 
deeply grieved and annoyed at this new piece of in- 
telligence, '' I must go ;" and so it was settled. 

He started early the next morning, having waited 
one whole day in town, in the hope of seeing or hear- 
ing something from Carlton Muggridge. Disappointed 
in this, and knowing that the young man had said he 
should not re-appear in Curzon Street without his &- 
ther, Felix foimd himself in the evening in Dublin, and 
within an hour after his arrival, so rapid and energetic 
was he in all his movements, he stood in the presence 
of the delinquent himself. He had traced him firom 
place to place, and at last saw him at the door of one of 
the principal hotels, on the point of starting on some 
journey ! for his luggage was on a truck at the door. 

To place his hand firmly on Captain Dunmore's 
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shoulder^ and desire a few moments' conversation with 
him^ -was his first act^ and to this Dunmore evinced im- 
mediate opposition. 

** I have not a moment to spare, Arlington. Our in- 
terview must be for some other time. I am this instant 
off to Kingstown, and shall lose the steamer." 

*' I am sorry to detain you," said Felix, now heartily 
glad that it was he, and not the weak and vacillating 
Eveleyn who had to deal with their wily friend, " but 
my business is imperative. We do not meet by acci- 
dent, Dunmore. I have come over purposely to see and 
speak to you. Accede quietly to my request, for if you 
do not, I shall be compelled to bring some assistance, 
which will only entail upon you a very disagreeable 
publicity. Come in." 4 

And linking his arm within Dunmore's, Lord Arling- 
ton led him into a private room, and quietly locking the 
door, put the key in his pocket. 

In spite of a blanched cheek and quivering hands — 
perspiration standing in drops upon his forehead, and 
his teeth chattering with agitation — Captain Dunmore 
at first assumed all the airs of a bully, till Felix calmly 
silenced him. 

" Dunmore, it will not do," said he. " From this 
room you cannot stir until you answer the question 
which I have come over expressly to ask. You are 
evidently on your return to England — You have just 
ten minutes left to spare— answer my question in that 
time, and I wiU let you free— where is Mr. Mug- 
gridge ?" 
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So abrupt, so startling, was this query to the con- 
science-stricken man, that words seemed for the first few 
moments denied him. Following up the attack — tread- 
ing too the coward in his face — Felix briefly but em- 
phatically accused him of participation in the abduction 
of Mr. Muggridge, and assured him that unless he 
were immediately found, or a true description of his 
retreat given, the afiair would take a much more serious 
turn. 

By this time Captain Dunmore had regained some of 
his composure, but his denial of all knowledge of Mr. 
Muggridge's movements continued throughout the con- 
versation equally decided. 

" I know no more than you do, where the man is," 
was his vehement declaration. 

'* But you visited him at Hampstead ?" 
f " Suppose I did — ^might I not have left him there ?*' 

*'No — on your honour you cannot say so. You 
visited him in company with a medical man.'* 

*' If I did, what then ? — everybody who knows Mug- 
gridge knows he has been mad for years." 

" That remains to be proved. What proof have you 
of it?'* 

*^ The doctor's certificate.'* 

*' On that certificate — (you see I know all) — you have 
had him confined in a lunatic asylum. Dunmore, give 
me up the name of that asylum, or I will brand you as 
a villain in the eyes of the world. Don't talk to me," 
continued Lord Arlington, exasperated beyond his own 
control at last, " I know what you have done as well as 
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if you had told me — I know also what you have gained 
by it — ^but the plot is laid bare before me, and I have the 
means of enforcing what I now ask you to tell me ho- 
nestly. Give up Mr. Muggridge, and you may escape 
scot-free. Conceal his prison from me, and I give you 
up into the hands of justice — now you see the alterna- 
tive — decide." 

" I have no decision to make," retorted Captain Dun- 
more. '* I do not know where Mr. Muggridge is." 

" On your honour ?" 

*^ On my honour." 

*' I am then bound to believe you. But if you do 
not know, who does ?" 

" The doctor, of course — the ten minufes have elapsed, 
Arlington.. .." 

*' I care not, Duumore. I return to England with 
you. Nay — don't oppose me — I am well supported — 
well backed-up by powerful friends, who do not mean 
to let this matter drop — wherever you go, I go too, so 
now lead on. I follow you." 

Captain Dunmore made a hasty stride towards the 
door, and then stopped short, ftiry glittering in his eyes, 
and his teeth set with a sort of desperate vengeance. 

" Arlington — ^if I come clear out of this, you will 
answer to me for your conduct, as a matter of course ?" 

" With all my heart !" exclaimed Felix with a laugh 
of cutting derision ; " when you clear yourself from][the 
imputation which I boldly fling in your face, I either 
make you an apology or give you the satisfaction which 

VOL. IL s 
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you will have a right to demaad. Lead ob ; you will 
lose the train." 

Captain Dunmore turned away and threw himself on 
a chair. 

'* I do not stir/' said he. ** I have changed my mind^ 
and if I am to be your prisoner^ I prefer remaining 
here. You wish to know where Mr. MuLggridge is T* 

" I do^ and I do not forget that you have sworn on 
your honour that you do not know.'' 

" My lord^ I have not sworn to a falsehood. I do 
not know where he is, but I know something of him." 

''Tell me what you do know/* exclaimed Felix 
hastily, *' time is precious both to you and me — ^has he 
been all this time in an insane asylum V 

" He has 1" cried Captain Dunmore, dashing a letter 
down on the table, and accompanying the act by a blow 
of his clenched hand which made all the frail furniture 
tremble ; " he has, and by that letter you will see he is 
at. large again ! read it — the madman has escaped — ^but 
hundreds will be on his track by this time, for I've set 
a worthy price upon his precpus head ! However, for 
the present, he is at large ! — ^the fools have let him es- 
cape — and now, do your worst ! what more do you want 
with me?" 

As the infuriated man spoke, a strange calm suddenly 
came over Lord Arlington. Mr. Muggridge was free 
— he had escaped — ^he was perhaps by this time safe. — 
To detain Captain Dunmore would be both difficult and 
useless, but instantly to return to London, and if possi- 
ble get the start, was of vital importance. The time 
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for the starting of the train was nearly up, but there 
was just time to rush down and return by it — and to de- 
cide upon doing this^ did not cost him a moment's de- 
liberation. 

No leave-taking — no formalities were exchanged be- 
tween these two. The case did not admit of the com- 
mon conventionalities of life being observed. 

, The p^issenger whose luggage stood at the door^ and 
who was about to cross over by the next departing 
vessel, remained where he was, and he, whose feet had 
so lately landed on Irish ground, now retraced with 
rapid tread his steps, and hurried back, without rest or 
sleep, to the scene of interest, for he felt sure that on 
arriving in Curzon Street he should hear that something 
important had transpired in his absence, and he hardly 
drew breath till he arrived there. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 



The day of Lord Arlington's departure was spent 
mournfully by the inmates of Curzon Street. Mrs. Eve- 
leyn, not knowing what to think, or to hope, or to ex-^ 
pect, kept her room. Saverell sat over the fire in the 
same state of listless abstraction in which she had now 
been for some days. Gertrude, whose mind (like that 
of most young ladies who have lovers in predicaments) 
ran strongly on the idea of an impending duel, was si- 
lently wretched, and Lady Heron, fancying it would 
look heartless to order out her carriage and leave such 

8 % 
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a house-full of melancholy beings indoors, sat at home 
to keep them company and try and console them; in 
which effort she was eminently unsuccessful, her own im- 
pression now being, that Mr. Muggridge had been taken 
out of the country. 

At dusk Mordaunt came home, and sadly and si- 
lently their dinner passed. All seemed to feel the 
effort to appear hungry too great, and they were glad 
when the servants disappeared, and they could talk with- 
out restraint. The lapse of another day, and no tidings 
of or from Carlton Muggridge, made SavereU's heart 
grow sick ; yet after what had passed between him and 
her husband, she could not relieve her mind by saying 
BO. Altogether, the sufferings of that day, so long drawn 
out, were perhaps as great as any she had gone through, 
and with a racking head-ache very early in the evening, 
she begged Lady Heron to excuse her if she went to 

bed. 

As she listlessly ascended the staircase, the sound of 
wheels suddenly stopping at the door arrested her atten- 
tion. She stood still— there was a violent ring— no 
knock— so it could not be Carlton, and it could not be 
Felix— but a ring, loud, impatient, and impetuously re- 
peated, followed by the opening of the door, and a rush 
into the hall which took her very breath away. 

She hastily retraced her steps— on the drawing-room 
landing stood Gertrude, Lady Heron, and Mordaunt, 
all evidently under the same impression that a crisis 
was now approaching, and the next moment a figure ap- 
peared before them. A man, wild, haggard, travel- 
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Stained and breathless^ advanced at once towards Mor- 
daunt and exclaimed — 

'* Mr. Eveleyn — I claim your protection — I have 
been imprisoned in a lunatic asylum for two months— 
I am not insane — I have escaped and I am pursued* I 
claim your protection !" 

Hardly were these sentences uttered, than Saverell's 
arms clasped round her father's neck, toldhim> even more 
than Mordaunt's assurances, that he was safe, and almost 
dragging him into the drawing-room, she placed him, 
faint, exhausted, and trembling on a sofa, chafed his 
cold hands, covered his pale wan face with kisses, and 
poured into his ear the reviving words of warmest affec- 
tion. 

For the first hoUr Mr. Muggridge hardly spoke-r-he 
seemed in a painful dream, from which he tried ineffec- 
tually to wake — ^his eyBs wandered wildly from Saverell 
to the door, and every sound brought back the trem- 
bling of his limbs. They were alone, yet every attention 
which kindness could suggest was lavished upon the 
poor distressed-looking man as soon as Lady Heron 
thought it expedient to enter the room. She had sent for 
his own doctor, as being the best protection she could 
think of for him — she had ordered beds to be prepared 
both for him and Mr. Muggridge, so that the nervous 
excitement under which the latter laboured should be 
treated gently and professionally — and by midnight, with 
the doctor watching by his side, he sank into the deep 
and heavy sleep of physical and mental exhaustion. All 
night two servants kept watch — Lady Heron herself 
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could not go to bed, so dreadful was the idea |o her, 
that in the course of a few hours the attendants from 
the lunatic asylum would hunt down the victim to her 
house^ and attempt to recover him at her hands. Sa- 
verell was not likely either to go to bed. She kept her 
vigil too, but it was by her father's side ; she seemed 
as if her eyes could never weary of gazing on those be- 
loved features, altered, attenuated, and disfigured as they 
were by suffering and the different tortures to which he 
had apparently been subjected during his incarceration. 

Bending over him, she listened with strained atten- 
tion to his low, irregular breathing, and felt his feeble 
pulse. Questions as to his state rose momentarily to 
her lips, and then she had no heart to express them. 
Anxiously she watched the doctor's face, and sought to 
read in it what she longed to know ; and when he would 
have answered those enquiring eyes, she shrank away. 
The deep love she bore her father tried to make itself 
heard by gentle forebodings of evil, but she could not 
bear its voice — it said too plainly that he was restored 
to her, but only to be taken again — that he had drank 
almost to the bottom, the cup of life's anguish and bit- 
terness — that he was ill — that neither care, nor tender- 
ness, nor wealth, nor honours, nor love itself, could hold 
him long. 

And when these thoughts would have wrung from 
her sobs so hysterical as to defy control, she would re- 
turn to the fireside in the drawing-room, and give way 
to her grief alone with Lady Heron. 

But with the morning's light many of these despond- 
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ing feelings dispersed^ and absorbed in the new and 
happy duty of waiting on her father, safe in her own 
keeping, and fostered under her own roof, Saverell for- 
got all her fears. He had awoke, feeble stUl, but re- 
freshed, and nervously anxious to be allowed to go down 
to the drawing-room and join the family. 

There he was received with every kindness, and the 
strange state of curiosity and suspense in which all stood 
round him, can be far better imagined than described. 
He waited for no questioning — ^he was as eager as they 
were anxious, and fixing his glittering, restless eyes on 
Mordaunt, who was looking at him witii a gaze full of 
pain and interest, he exclaimed — 

" Before I begin upon all I have gone through, and 
all the unparalleled cruelty of which I have been the 
object — almost the victim, but not quite, as I hope still to 
assert my rights — I wish to know what has happened in 
the world since my entrance into that frightful asylum ?" 

Mordaunt knew perfectly to what he alluded, and an. 
swered without hesitation — ^the time for being scrupulous 
as to mentioning the name of Lord Kavanagh was now 
gone by, and so feverish was his longing to hear all that 
Mr. Muggridge had to tell, that he immediately replied — 

" You wish to know about Lord Kavanagh — he was 
dying when last you heard of him — ^he is since dead." 

^^ And who has succeeded to the estates ? the title no 
one dare claim." 

*' Captain Dunmore." 

Mr. Muggridge raised himself with gasping breath, 
and clasped his hands. 
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" Now then," he exclaimed, looking up as if utter- 
ing a prayer ; " let life and strength be granted me 
till I have done all — till I have fulfilled my appointed 
task — till I have unseated that villain firom his unlaw- 
ful throne — ^till I have told my story. Madam," he 
added, turning to Lady Heron, " all those with whom 
my daughter has become connected by her marriage 
with Mr. Mordaunt Eveleyn, must have long ago ob- 
served a mystery about us..., by telling my story I 
shall solve it.. ••" 

Saverell crept close to her father and took his bands 
in hers, holding them tightly, as if fearful he was about 
to leave her — and looking at her with a mournful ex- 
pression of affection, he said, 

" I begin, my Saverell, from long and long before 
you ever saw the light ! — I begin from the time when 
two brothers — brothers in the sight of heaven, but not 
in the eyes of the law — shared the games of infancy 
together, and grew up to boyhood on the same estate. 
Those two brothers were boimd together by ties more 
deep and enduring than blood, and all the efforts made 
to sever them were of no avail. Either would have died 
for the other at any time of their lives ; in course of time 
this marvellous attachment was put to the test. He who 
was not a son in the eyes of the law, was considered too 
base, at last, to be associated with the high-born heir, and 
those brothers were torn asunder and each sent different 
ways. I was that unacknowledged son — that brother 
was Lord Carlton— the father who divided us was Lord 
Kavanagh." 
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So far^ Mordaunt and his family had already been in- 
formed. With intense attention they now waited for 
Mr. Muggridge to resume^ now that firom his own lips 
they were satisfied that he was certainly not the lost 
Lord Carlton himself. Lady Heron was the only one 
disappointed. Till now, she had buoyed herself up with 
the conviction that he was. 

*' To continue — " said Mr. Muggridge, *' in after-life 
those brothers met again — both equally disliked and ill- 
used by him who was father to each, but still true to 
each other. As years wore on, another attachment had 
sprung up in the hearts of these brothers, and with the 
depth and intensity of warm natures, they placed their 
affections on the same object. She, whom both loved 
so madly, loved only one — ^that one was the youngest, 
myself!'' 

. At these words SavereU started. She looked towards 
Lady Heron, and met her eyes. The same idea — the 
same startling thought — had at the same instant taken 
possession of them ; and the story of Mrs. Clayton, in 
all its singular similarity, rose up vividly before them. 
The others listened with attention, but no words can 
describe the feelings of Saverell and Lady fHeron. 
Wrapt up in what the narrator had already uttered, and 
breathless for what was to come, they hung upon his 
slightest movement, watching for him to speak again. 

" How shall I go on ?" said he at last — " hp^gr 
shall I describe how I — a humble tutor in the family 
where my brother came suing for the hand of the heiress 
in all the pride of his prospective wealth and title— saw 
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that her heart was mine, and that if I owned my love 
for her, it would be at the cost of my brother's happi- 
ness ?— how shall I tell you how I struggled to conceal 
my feelings, for his sake ? — ^how I grew cold and cruel 
towards her, for his sake ? — ^how I threw away her heart 
as with an indifferent hand, and at last, inflicted the 
last stab, by teUing her I loved another, and was about 
to marry that other ? All this I did for his sake, and 
my sacrifice gained its object — no sooner had I told her 
my intention, than she turned silently firom me. He 
whom she might well have despised, but on whom she 
had bestowed that most precious gift, her first affections, 
had spurned her — and she turned from me. I did not 
tell you that the attachment of Lord Carlton to Miss 
Saverell, (for it is Miss Saverell of whom I have been 
speaking,) was a subject of constant disagreement .be- 
tween himself and Lord Kavanagh. Probably Lord 
Kavanagh foresaw the downfall and ruin of that family^ 
for it was then impending ; but be that as it may, the 
marriage which would have raised me to princely afflu- 
ence, as it then appeared, was not considered good 
enough for my brother, and he was forbidden, on pain 
of disinheritance, to marry Florence Saverell. A few 
days after my dreadful interview with her, she fled with 
him, and they were married. . . .my Saverell," said Mr. 
Muggridge, suddenly rising and placing his hands on 
her fair smooth hair—" God's blessing be upon you, my 
child, for the daughter that you have always been to 
me!" 

"No, no, no!" cried Saverell, throwing her arms 
round his neck, and bursting into a passionate flood of 
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tears, seeing now the whole story, and guessing trem- 
blingly at its sequel ; *' no more, dearest father I I see 
it — I guess it all — ^but say no more — I cannot bear it — 
I had rather be still your child !" 

'* Forgive me, my Saverell," he pursued, regardless 
of her interruption, " forgive me for having brought 
you up till now under a disgraceful cloud — it was not 
my fault — I had no alternative — hear me to the end. 
They were married, and then came God's vengeance 
upon those who fly in the face of parental authority, be 
it ever so tyrannical. Florence Saverell was a beggar, 
long before you were born. Your parents were both 
in abject distress at the time you were ushered into ex- 
istence. They were compelled to fly their country, 
but you, my Saverell, were left behind, a sacred' \jharge 
to me." 

" I see it — I know it,** sobbed SavereU ; "1 am no 
longer your child — ^my position has no charms for me 
— I have lost my father." 

" Misfortunes did not cling to your parents alone. 
The very servant who had shared their distresses was 
now unable to protect you, and I — yes, I, my darling ! 
took you from her arms at the age of four weeks, and 
placed you on the bosom of a mother who had lost her 
own child, but who had not been told of her affliction — 
this foster-mother of yours was my own wife ! Your 
nurse, my SavereU, had also in her possession a chest 
of great value — of this I was unable to take charge — 
she left me to place it in securer hands. From that 
hour to this, I have sought in vain for your father, yotur 
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mother, that nurse, and that iron chest— but. Sir," lie 
added, turning abruptly to Mordaunt, who stood as if 
struck dumb at the strange history he had heard, ^^it is 
now your turn to act. My part is played. It is now 
for you to find that chest, in which are documents which 
will prove the truth of aU that I have advanced, and 
which will place your wife in possession of her own. 
If her father still lives, she is Lady SavereU Eveleyn. 
If not, she is heiress to the Kavanagh estates, and the 
usurper must be dragged firom his seat. But without 
those documents my testimony is valueless, and unless 
you exert all your energies to ascertain whether Lord 
Carlton be living or dead. Captain Dunmore reigns vic- 
torious." 

A pause which no one seemed able to break, inter- 
rupted only by the low sobs of Saverell, followed this 
recital, and then Lady Heron, agitated and faltering, 
spoke. 

'^ It remains for me," said she, " to add one link, I 
believe, to this extraordinary story. There exists at 
this moment, in Poland Street, a poor artist, to whom I 
have had it in my power to be kind. I heard from her 
lips the other day, a history so strangely similar, Mr. 
Muggridge, to yours, that no doubt whatever is on 
my mind but that she is the lost Miss Saverell, or, 
rather. Lady Carlton. It may not be safe at this mo* 
ment for you to leave this house, but Saverell and I 
must go to her without delay. Before, however, we 
start, I must own, with shame and regret, that had I 
not been weak enough to pander to the pride of the 
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Ereleyn family, by calling my niece by the name of 
Anne instead of her own, of Saverell, the cloud hang- 
ing over her fate would long ago have been removed. 
You may start, Mr. Muggridge, but do not look re- 
proachfully at Saverell" — (no one now said, your 
daughter) — '* she opposed the change with all the energy 
of her gentle nature, but nevertheless, because the name 
of Saverell was too singular, we called her Anne ; and 
thus, unwittingly, have I for weeks and weeks been in 
attendance on. her own mother ! sick, poor, dying, and 
alone ! and been unable to bring to her wounded heart 
the balm that was actually under my hand ! — ^Now, 
however, no time is to be lost ; be firm, my dear Sa- 
verell, and do you, Mordaunt, stay with Mr. Mug-- 
gridge ; in an hour or two we shall return — ^perhaps 
with another guest." 

'* One moment," exclaimed Mr. Muggridge, faintly ; 
'^ give me but a moment to recruit, and then I too should 
accompany you — ^if only to identify. ..." 

Lady Heron and Saverell again, exchanged glances 
— Mr. Muggridge, exhausted by the exertions he had 
made, and his previous sufferings, lay back in his chair, 
looking the picture of death, and SavereU, kneeling by 
his side, chafed his clay-cold hands. It seemed hardly 
possible that he should be able to summon strength to 
go through. such an ordeal, and besides, was it safe ? 

" Was it safe," asked Saverell's speaking eyes, " for 
the fugitive to risk being seen so immediately after his 
escape ?" 

" The blinds must be all drawn^ and we have the two 
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men to protect us," whispered Lady Heron. '' He had 
better go — ^his testimony is of vital importance to you, 
my child — ^he ought to go — so not a moment ought to 
be lost." 

And without delay, therefore, the trembling, agi- 
tated trio found themselyes on their way to identify 
he long-lost object of so many trials and so much affec- 
tion. 

Arrived at the wretched lodging. Lady Heron thought 
it best that she should be the first to descend, and pre- 
pare her friend for the startling news she had to com- 
municate ; but no sooner had she set her foot within the 
doors, than Saverell saw her start, stagger, and clasp 
her hands. 

" Ah, dear father !" she exclaimed, " we are too 
late ! — depend upon it she is gone !" 

She had hardly uttered these thoughtless words than 
she repented them, dreading what their effect might be 
on the suffering man by her side ; but, to her surprise, 
his answer was calm, though sorrow-stricken. Appa- 
rently, his own griefs and his own illness robbed his 
feelings of their keenest edge, or possibly the many 
years that had elapsed since the days when the dying 
woman was his brother's wife, had covered his heart 
with a coating of comparative indifference, for instead 
of the burst of anguish which Saverell expected, he 
calmly answered, — 

'* Even if it be so, my SavereU, my presence to iden- 
tify her, is equally imperative." 

And there, for moments that seemed hours, they sat 
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waiting at the door till summoned to ascend the stair- 
case, which they could see rising, like a narrow ladder, 
out of the dark passage. ' At last. Lady Heron came 
down and stood at the carriage. 

" You will have guessed the truth by my long ab- 
sence/* said she, addressing Mr. Muggridge ; " but to 
one who knew her so well as you once did, the difficulty 
of recognition may not, I trust, be great. Can you go 
through it ? She breathed her last early this morning, 
after a fearful struggle with death — it is a harrowing 
sight — can you bear it V* 

'' It is the crowning act of my duty towards one, who 
was far dearer to me than life," was his answer ; and 
hastily following Lady Heron, both Mr. Muggridge 
and Saverell soon stood at the threshold of the garret, 
where the wretched sufferer had so lately taken her 
leave of life. 

Awed and dismayed at the squalid misery of the de- 
solate apartment, in which the only pieces of furniture 
were, the easel, a box which served as a chair, and the 
low trestle in one comer, on which was extended the un- 
mistakeable outline of a corpse, SavereU stood at the 
door and hid her face in her hands ; but Mr. Muggridge 
advanced with a steady step, and drawing aside the co- 
vering, gazed on the face before him. 

Emaciated^ distorted by the death agony, and dis- 
figured by neglect and inattention^ (for she had been 
apparently dead many hours before it was known in 
the house,) Mr. Muggridge gazed and gazed in un- 
broken silence on the features which, in a few minutes^ 
he (Confessed him9elf utterly unable to recognize. 
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" There is no likeness," said he, " between that face, 
and the beautiful face of Florence Saverell. In my 
own SayereU you see what the mother was at the same 
age, but I dare not yenture to assert that this poor 
wreck is she from whom, as Lady Carlton, I parted 
three-and-twenty years ago. I can discover no resem- 
blance/' 

** And yet," exclaimed Lady Heron, hastily, '^ can 
there be a doubt ? — could two stories ever be so simi- 
lar ? — ^it surely must be Lady Carlton." 

" It may be — ^but probability is nc»t proof — ^we want 
proof— I am incapable of affording it — ^if this is Florence 
SavereU, time and sorrow have altered her more fearfully 
than I could believe a human face could ever alter. 
Lady Heron, my heart sinks within me— I cannot bear 
to think that the only ray of hope that has illumined my 
life for many and many a year, is now about to die out 
— ^that the substance I have pursued for a life-time, 
turns into a shadow within my very grasp ! This is 
bitter—bitter — and very hard to bear." 

'* Nay," returned Lady Heron, " hope is not yet dead, 
and though we may seem to be pursuing a shadow, the 
substance is still to be found. We must not despair. 
We must pursue the search — ^but in the first place, is 
there no peculiarity of feature— no mark, or ring, or 
possession of any kind by which you could identify this 
poor lady ?" 

" None. She may have papers or documents, only 
I see no signs of any property about, the room— no 
boxes, no desk ; as for rings, you see she has but that 
simple circle on her wedding finger." 
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" But I think her room should be searched/' persisted 
Lady Heron ; " the people of the house know me well 
enough, to be sure that I would not institute such a 
thing without weighty reasons and due authority. I 
will summon the landlady, and in the mean time Save- 
rell must go home, and the carriage return for us — she 
cannot stand this scene." 

And, in truth, Saverell, who, ever since she had as- 
cended the staircase, had retained the same attitude, 
incapable of sharing in the discussion, appeared now 
ready to sink. Agitated by the events of the last few 
days, distressed, awed, and almost humiliated, by the 
painfiil position in which she found herself, her nerve 
had given way, and trembling from head to foot, she 
suffered herself to be led resistlessly down stairs, and 
conveyed home. 

Then began the search amongst the very few things 
which bestrewed that desolate apartment, yet still not a 
note, not a line was found, which could throw the de- 
sired light on the mystery, until at last the woman of 
the house mentioned that the only thing she had re- 
moved was a picture, not quite finished, but which the 
lady had said would fetch as much money as she owed, 
and therefore possession had been taken of it. 

" That cannot help us much," said Mr. Muggridge, 
despondingly ; but Lady Heron, now all activity, beg- 
ged to see it — she thqjight there might be initials — and 
she assured the woman that they required nothing but 
to see it, if she would allow them. 

It was accordingly produced, and no sooner was the 
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face of it turned to the dingy window, than Mr. Mug- 
gridge uttered an exclamation. 

*' It is Kavanagh !" he cried — " Kavanagh itself, our 
early home ! — ^this proves it ! — it must be mine — ^it is 
my sole proof—'* 

*'Not the sole/* said Lady Heron, triumphantly; 
" look at these initials — ' F. C* — ^what more do we re- 
quire ? — my good woman, name your price, and you 
shall haye money instead of this picture — will you part 

with it r 

*' Do you want it with the frame ?" asked the land- 
lady, cautiously. 

^' With or without — ^it is the picture we want." 

'* The frame ain't no use to me. Ma'am, when the 
picture's gone. It was the lady's show frame, what she 
used to try how her pictures looked in — " 

" Well, frame and all then — what did the lady owe 
you?" 

" Why^ Ma'am — what with board— and lodging — and 
no payments for a matter of three months past, twelye 
pounds would only just cover it." 

" You shall have fifteen," said Lady Heron, hastily ; 
^' and now, Mr. Muggridge, let us go. We must take 
measures now, that proper respect be paid to these poor 
remains ; but all that, for the present, you must leave to 
me. Now that we are on the right track, I will see 
that everjrthing is properly done — I only beseech you 
to come home, and resign yourself at once into the 
hands of my medical man ; for recollect that from this 
moment your life has become one of the utmost import- 
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ance to Sayerell^ and that without you all may still be 
lost." 

'No plea more powerful than this could possibly have 
been urged, to induce Mr. Muggridge to take care of 
the health of which he had of late years seemed almost 
reckless; and, subdued to a state of child-like weakness, 
he now submitted humbly and sadly to all that was 
ordered for his comfort or advantage. 

l^oughout all these scenes, the calmest, or rather 
the most apparently indifferent, person in the house was 
Saverell. Clinging to her dearly-loved title of daugh- 
ter, she seemed to dread lest the return of Lord Arling- 
ton should place her position beyond dispute, and her 
devotion to Mr. Muggridge increased tenfold. The 
throbbing heart with which Mordaunt looked upon the 
prospective wealth, was not shared by her. In his 
agony of anxiety, she neither by word, look, or manner 
participated ; and when, at last, the well-known step of 
Felix was heard upon the stairs, whilst Mordaunt 
rushed out to greet him, and carry him off to a private 
and tite-d'tSte conference, Saverell, drowned in tears, 
flew to her father's side, and locking herself in with 
him, implored him, whatever might be the result of this 
visit to Ireland, never, under any circumstances, to de- 
sert her. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



As Lord Arlington sat and detailed to the impatient 
ear of Mordaunt Eyeleyn, the brief but important con- 

t2 
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versation which had passed between himself and Cap- 
tain Dunmore^ the whole case^ in clear relief^ and in all 
its base but clever cunnings stood out before them. 

It was evident that Captain Dunmore^ aware that 
Mr. Muggridge was about the only person living who 
could swear to the legal marriage of Lord Carlton^ and 
alarmed lest^ at the death of Lord Kavanagh^ he might 
produce documents which would prevent Dunmore's 
seiidng the entailed portion of the estate^ whatever he 
might do to the rest^ wiled the sick and feeble man 
from his house^ under pretext of his daughter's dan- 
gerous illness^ and put him^ as he thought^ securely out 
of the way; whilst he himself^ at an opportune moment^ 
advanced his claim to the unentailed lands as next of 
kin. 

Then came the startling discovery^ that the will^ dis- 
inheriting the legal heir, was not properly drawn up — 
in fact, that it was invalid — and Captain Dunmore there- 
upon walked quietly into the whole ! 

Thus, with little trouble and very few misgivings, 
he secured to the Doctor, to whom the Lunatic Asylum 
belonged, a thousand a-year, as long as he kept Mr. 
Muggridge a strict prisoner, invisible to all eyes, save 
those which, at stated periods, go through the form of 
inspecting establishments of the kind, and merely give 
the poor prisoners a casual glance. 

Coolly therefore, and systematically, the usurper set- 
tled himself on his throne ; but hardly was he seated, 
when the blow of Lord Arlington's arrival came down 
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upon him like a thunderbolt, and the moment they met 
face to face, his craven spirit quailed before the honest 
severity of Lord Arlington's unstudied greeting. 

No doubt, however, had not the news of Mr. Mug- 
gridge's escape that very day reached him, he would 
still have attempted to have braved Lord Arlington to 
the last ; but somehow his guilty conscience connected 
the appearance of the latter with the escape of the for- 
mer, and suspecting he was either betrayed, or on the 
very brink of being so, he hit upon the expedient of 
descending with a good grace, whilst yet it was in his 
power to do so with safety. 

^' And now," said Felix, when he had finished his 
recital, ^'now that I am safe here, and know that Mr. 
Muggridge is also safe under the same roof, I see how 
badly I have gone through my task — I see how weakly 
I have performed my part, in losing sight of Dunmore. 
He must by this time have possessed himself of every 
document of value that he could lay hands on, and in 
such hands we know pretty well what will be iheir pro- 
bable fate, unless we can still save them." 

" I see — I understand it aU," exclaimed Mordaunt, 
'* and for once in my life, Felix, I do not require you 
to advise me. My path is clear before me — ^it is now 
my part to take up the aSair, and I must see Dunmore 
without delay. If I lose not an hour, it is possible I 
may still find him at Kavanagh — I ought to start with- 
out one moment's unnecessary delay, for if he flies, or 
eludes us, we may never come out of this mystery vic- 
torious. As it is, he must be bearded in his den." 
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J " If you go, then I go too," said Felix ; '* we are on 
an expedition as important nearly as life and death, and 
— ^in fact— it is just possible, though I fervently hope 
not — ^that you may want me. We will start together/* 

Lord Arlington was right. The affair was certainly 
as important nearly as life and death, and vitally im- 
portant was it also that Eveleyn should see Captain 
Dunmore, and either by request or intimidation glean 
some insight into the particulars of Lord Kayanagh's 
death, and some knowledge of the persons who had 
conducted his affairs. All this could only be learnt on 
the spot, and therefore, taking the house in Curzon 
Street completely by surprise, both Eveleyn and Lord 
Arlington that night again bade them farewell, and 
both started on their journey, without holding more than 
a few minutes' conversation with either Saverell or 
Gertrude. 

Lady Heron's consternation at being left in sole 
charge of a man who had spent the last three months 
of his existence in a mad-house, may be readily ima- 
gined, nor did the appearance of Carlton Muggridge, 
in the course of the day, at all re-assure her, until she 
found that with a considerate delicacy for which she 
certainly had not given him credit, he had procured a 
room for his father in the house of a medical friend, 
where he would be both safe and well-cared for, until 
circumstances permitted him to leave town. 

Thither, at night, he was accordingly removed, and 
thus was peace restored to the once methodical house 
which had recently been the scene of so much anxiety 
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and distress. But still the machinery went on actively. 
Though Mr. Muggridge was compelled, for safety's 
sake, to preserve a strict seclusion, his son set to work 
with unwearied zeal to try and procure the register of 
the marriage of Lord Carlton and Florence Saver^ll ; 
but the search was vain. Illness and great mental suf- 
fering had so weakened the powers of Mr. Muggridge's 
memory, that he could not recal to mind the church at 
which he had been told they were married. All that 
he recollected, was the christening of Saverell, and 
that register was easily procured. The only misfor- 
tune was, that, owing to the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, the document, when found, stated that '' Sa- 
verell- Anne" was the daughter of Thomas and Anne 
Muggridge ! consequently, as far as regarded any good 
it might do Saverell, it was of no more use than waste 
paper ! 

Carlton, however, was not disheartened. His love 
for her whom he had always looked upon as a sister, 
added strength to his exertions, and he resolved never 
to relax until he had found the important certificate. 

Saverell, meanwhile, was perfectly passive. She kept 
herself a prisoner to the house all day, and only went 
out late in the evening to sit with her father, as she still 
persisted, (Mrs. Eveleyn thought somewhat ostentati- 
ously) in calling him. Once only in the morning she left 
the house, and that was on the occasion when the remains 
of her mother were committed to the earth in the then 
retired cemetery of Kensall Green. It was not deemed 
safe that Mr. Muggridge should attend, as Carlton had 
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an idea that an attempt would still be made to re-capture 
him, therefore Saverell took his place at the quiet, un- 
pretending ceremony. 

Every day letters came from the travellers, detailing 
their progress, which was but slow, since Lord Arling- 
ton, with great foresight, thought it very likely they 
might encounter the object of their search somewhere 
en route. 

'^ He wiU never stay there to be caught,** was his 
exclamation ; '' and he can never for a moment imagine 
that we shall let the matter rest till we have sifted it to 
the bottom. My impression is that he will fly, so if we 
can entrap him on his road, all the better." 



**How,*' ejaculated Saverell, one morning, as she 
folded up one of the long and interesting letters whick 
Mordaunt seemed always to depute Felix to write; 
" how shall I ever be able to recompense Lord Arling- 
ton for all he has done for me ? Words can never thank 
him — ^words are always so weak in time of need.- Gerr 
trude, yours will be the happy task to reward him ! — 
you must love him doubly and trebly for my sake, 
even if nothing should come of all these kind, bro- 
therly and disinterested exertions. Tou must make 
more of him than ever man was made of— in short, you 
must spoil him and even turn his head, if necessary,** 
ahe added, with a quiet smile ; " for, of course, I can- 
not be so vain as to shut my eyes to the fact that he is 
doing it all for your sister-in-law.** 

But Gertrude*s manner of late had undergone a slight 
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and almost imperceptible change. She spoke of Lord 
Arlington less^ she thought of him more. He was 
never out of her thoughts indeed, and something evi- 
dently preyed on her mind. At last, one day, as she 
and her mother sat silently together, she suddenly ex- 
claimed,— 

^^ Mamma, I am going to say something that will sur- 
prise you." 

Mrs. Eveleyn looked up quickly. 

''Yes," she continued, "you will think me very 
strange, very tmgrateful, very callous, but I give you 
my word, that had Saverell been single, I never would 
have accepted Lord Arlington 1 were Saverell ever to 
become a widow, I would immediately resign all claims 
to his hand r 

" You must be out of your senses, or joking," said 
Mrs. Eveleyn, after a bewildered pause, " or else I am 
not capable of comprehending your meaning." 

" Oh, I told you you would be surprised," returned 
Gertrude ; " but I am neither insane nor joking, nor 
do you misunderstand me. My sight and my feelings 
are both acute — I see what neither you, nor Felix, nor 
Saverell, nor Mordaunt, nor any one else sees, or even 
guesses at. I mean nothing wrong, and I speak to you, 
mamma, as I would speak to my own spirit — ^but I see 
that Felix is devoted heart "and soul to Saverell, and 
that whilst his good honest heart appears to himself to 
beat for her as a sister, it is in fact hers / Do not mistake 
me — do not fancy I mean that he is marrying me from 
any motives save affection — all I mean is, that he loves 
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Saverell^ and that he does not know it^ and that if she 
were free, so great is my regard for him, that I would 
no more marry him than fly !'* 

Mrs. Eveleyn was unspeakably annoyed. Gertrude, 
from a child, had always been a strange, straightforward, 
independent character, taking her own way calmly and 
deliberately, and forming and keeping to her own opi- 
nions. When, therefore, she engaged herself so admi- 
rably, Mrs. Eveleyn's satisfaction was only equalled by 
her astonishment. She never thought Gertrude would 
have done anything so sensible, and her fears and mis- 
givings had in consequence subsided, till this new and 
unaccountable idea broke in upon Mrs, Eveleyn's tran- 
quillity, and filled her with alarm, as to what Gertrude 
might do next. 

Fortunately, however, Saverell was neither single nor 
a widow, and the consciousness of this fact breathed 
comfort upon Mrs. Eveleyn's troubled spirit, and she 
tried to dismiss from her mind the unpleasant sensation 
Gertrude's unfortunate communication had made upon 
her. 

But to return to the travellers. They are at liver- 
pool, awaiting the hour for the steamer which was to 
convey them over to the shores which held so much of 
interest for them. They had been several days in 
reaching the point they had now attained, but it had 
not been time lost. Every moment had been spent in 
active search for Captain Dunmore, and when they ar- 
rived at Liverpool, it was with the consolatory convic- 
tion that, at all events, he had not passed them on the 
road. 
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The vessel was to sail in the afternoon^ and in the 
mornings amused by the busy, stirring scene, Mor- 
daunt and Lord Arlington found plenty to occupy their 
attention on the quays. As they moved up and down 
amongst the immense crowds, watching what was pass- 
ing both on land and sea, a steamer approaching slowly, 
attracted them to the edge of the paved pathway, and 
Lord Arlington looked over. 

" Keep a firm footing," said he to Mordaimt ; '' if 
the crowd pushes, that might be an awkward place to 
faU down." 

He had hardly uttered the words than Mordaunt 
started. The steamer was coming majestically up along- 
side, and on the deck, rolled and muffled in a large 
cloak, stood a man on whom Mordaunt's eyes instantly 
fastened themselves. 

*' Dunmore, by Jove!" was his ejaculation, and 
shaking oS the arm of his companion, he was preparing 
to dash headlong to the spot where the passengers 
would land, when his foot slipped. In a moment he 
was over the edge of the pavement, but by a desperate 
efiTort he seized at an iron post, and flung his arm round 
it, whilst his body hung suspended. Apparently, his 
weight, so suddenly dropping upon that one arm, gave 
it a wrench, for with a smothered groan, his hold in- 
stantly relaxed, and he fell heavily upon the shingles 
beneath, the right arm bent tmder him. 

All this passed in far less time than it would take to 
read one line of this story, and in a moment a concourse 
of people collected round the spot, completely impeding 
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Lord Arlington's movements, for he too had seen Cap- 
tain Dunmore, and his first impulse was to pursue him. 

This^ however, was utterly impossible, for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, he was hemmed in on all sides 
— ^in the next, Eveleyn had fainted; and though the 
first cry of the crowd had been that he was not hurt, 
the present one was that both arms were broken, and 
though Felix could hardly believe that so serious a 
catastrophe had arisen from an accident so apparently 
trivial, still it was impossible to leave a senseless man 
to be carried on a stretcher wherever the steps of the 
men who had raised him, chose to bear him. 

Felix accordingly accompanied him to the hotel, 
which was not far, and determined, the moment the 
medical man arrived, to leave him in his charge, and be 
off in pursuit. 

But even this intention was doomed^to be frustrated. 
The doctor no sooner saw his patient than he looked 
grave. 

^^ I must have assistance,^' said he, ^^ this is a much 
more serious case than I thought it was. The right 
arm is broken in two places— it must have been bent 
double imder him. As for the left, the swelling must 
be reduced before I can ascertain the extent of the in- 
jury. It may be only a wrench, but it looks imcom- 
monly like a dislocation.^' 

Here was a Job's comforter Irith a vengeance, 
thought Lord Arlington; but the blunt and plain- 
spoken man was right, and in a few minutes the former 
found himself present at the first operation he had ever 
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seen in his Hfe^ standing behind bis Mend during 
tbe instants tbat seemed bours^ and wiping tbe drops of 
agony from bis forebead. 

No wonder tbat in sucb a scene^ Captain Dunmore 
was forgotten ! — ^But no sooner was Mordaunt restored 
to a clear recollection and consciousness of tbe cause 
and consequence of bis accident^ tban rage and vexation 
at tbe escape of tbe man wbo bad been all but witbin 
his grasp^ fevered bis blood and aggravated every symp- 
tom which, till then^ bad not been unfavourable. Sa- 
verell was sent for, and on tbe evening of the second 
day, she was by her husband's side. 

Bitterly, during the long hours that she watched him, 
did she bewail the fate which had caused her to be the 
innocent origin of all this confusion and distress ! — still 
more painful to her was it, when Mordaunt, irritated by 
pain, almost reproached Lord Arlington for not having 
left him to the tender mercies of the crowd, and secured 
the object of their search ! 

Felix beard the covert accusation with some surprise. 
Tbe tbanklessness of it hurt him, for in tbe first place 
be bad not himself seen Captain Dunmore — ^the acci- 
dent bad followed Mordaunt's exclamation so instanta- 
neously, that he bad not had time to turn his eyes away 
from it, even bad he known towards what quarter to direct 
them. To be accused, therefore, of neglect was wound- 
ing and galling to bis feelings as well, but one glance 
at Mordaunt's suffering countenance silenced the answer 
on his lips—a man in sucb torture was not accountable 
for bafity words. 
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The fact was, Mordaunt Eveleyn's case had assumed 
an awkward appearance. The shoulder that had been 
so fearfully wrenched was going on perfectly well, and 
the upper part of the broken arm had set satisfactorily, 
but the fracture below the elbow was going wrong. 
The bone had protruded through the skin in the first 
instance, and left a wound. This wound, instead of 
healing, began after a few days to look angry, and the 
fevered state of the patient's blood, brought on by his 
mental and bodily irritation, added fuel to the fire. The 
doctor looked grave, and watched it with unremitting 
attention, but at last concealment and silence were out 
of the question* He gave it as his opinion that all had 
now been done that could be done, and one closing 
effort of surgical skill was all that remained to be at- 
tempted, and that was — amputation I 

Lord Arlington's blood ran cold, and Saverell clasped 
her hands in speechless anguish — amputation of his 
right arm ! — she knew Mordaimt well enough to fear 
that he woidd look upon this deprivation as almost 
equivalent to loss of life ! He had borne his illness so 
impatiently — ^he had chafed and fretted so constantly 
over the wasted time — ^his lamentations lest the wounded 
arm should keep him out the duties of his clerkship, 
had been so perpetual — that to imagine that he could 
ever be brought to look temperately on the sad prospect 
before him of a maimed existence, helpless and useless, 
was next to impossible. 

Nevertheless, the Liverpool doctors were unanimous 
in their opinion, and it was Saverell's painful task to 
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break to her husband the yiew they took of the case, 
and^ as she fully expected^ he instantly burst into a fury 
of invectiyes at what he called the gross mis-manage- 
ment which had entailed upon him so fearful a conse** 
quence ! He gave no one credit for the skill that had 
saved his life, (for at one time there was every appearance 
of concussion of the brain) — ^he thanked no one for the 
care that had already saved one arm—- he saw but . the 
prospect of a lifetinjie of dependence, and he finished 
by declaring nothing shoidd induce him to submit to 
the operation ! 

'' Then," exclaimed the medical men, " it is evident 
he has no confidence in us. Take him up to London^ 
my lord, and let him satisfy himself, by imiversal com- 
parison with other advice, that the opinion we have 
given is conscientious and correct." 

And Mordaunt was conveyed back to town. 

What a return ! — ^All his bright visions faded ! all his 
dreams vanished! — his plans frustrated — ^his projects 
foiled ! — ^Yet throughout the trying scenes which fol- 
lowed his return, there was one who only waited hap- 
pier hours, to renew again with increased vigour the 
search which had been so untimely interrupted. 

Lord Arlington felt that fortunately Mordaunt*s pre- 
sence in Ireland was not imperative— his own would be 
equally effective — and he only waited the issue of the 
consultation of medical men to start once more on that 
journey against which an opposing destiny certainly 
seemed to have offered every possible obstacle. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

He waited till he heaxd the sentence repeated — he 
waited till he saw his Mend laid in his bed after the 
loss of his arm — ^he waited till he heaxd him pronounced 
out of immediate danger and going on favourably^ and 
then he started. 

The point to which he directed his steps was Kava- 
nagh. The people with whom he went to seek an in- 
terview were the late Earl's lawyer, and father Hanlon, 
the priest and confessor. This latter personage he 
looked upon as the most important of the whole, and it 
was to him therefore that he first introduced himself. 

After an absence of three weeks. Lord Arlington re- 
turned, and though laden with information and furnished 
with all sorts of proofs, one great drawback to their le- 
gality still remained, and that was, the impossibility of 
obtaining documents. Mr. Hanlon, who appeared to 
be possessed of the whole private history of the Kava- 
nagh family, did not deny Lord Carlton's marriage. 

'* But, my lord, we want the certificate !" 

He did not deny the truth and existence of a child. 

" But, my lord, we require first the register of her 
baptism as Lord Carlton's offspring, and then we must 
find some one to identify the young lady who claims to 
be the rightful heir." 

Here then were two missing documents of incalcula- 
ble value 1 and not a clue had Lord Arlington as yet, 
as to where to look for them ! The lawyers were as 
civil but^as unsatisfactory as the priest 
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" We were perfectly aware, my lord, that Captain 
Dunmore only claimed as next of kin, in the absence of 
all other competitors, but, to do him justice, he adver- 
tised widely before he touched a shilling of the pro- 
perty. — I could show you the newspapers now, in which 
we called upon the next of kin to come forward and 
prove the life or death of Lord Carlton." 

" Very possibly !'* exclaimed Lord Arlington indig- 
nantly, " but I do not forget that it was Captain Dun- 
more himself who incarcerated in a mad-house the only 
man who could give the slightest information on the sub- 
ject ! and that was Mr. Muggridge.*' 

" We are well acquainted with Mr. Muggridge, my 
lord. Has he proofs, in black and white, of the death 
of Lord Carlton, and the existence of his child ?" 

" Possibly not in black and white, but hitherto I have 
had no opportunity of privately conversing with him, 
but he can swear to every fact that he has advanced." 

*' Ah," returned the man of business, with a quiet 
smile, ^ we shall want something more than that before 
we have done with the affair." 

And vividly impressed with this truth. Lord Arling- 
ton resolved that his first duty should be to call on Mr. 
Muggridge, to transmit to paper his story in all its 
bearings, and then should commence the search for the 
documents. Once even a vague idea flitted through his 
mind that it would be even worth while to send Carlton 
Muggridge to America, to glean there as much informa- 
tion as he could, rather than be baffled when the prize 
seemed so nearly won. 

\i}Ls II. u 
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Meanwhile Captain Dunmorehad fairly disappeared. 
His flight convinced all the Eveleyn family that he felt 
he had lost the game, and thus their hopes of ultimate 
success did not entirely die out, even though Felix had 
come back disheartened. 

But on reaching Curzon Street, intelligence met him 
which for a time scattered all these thoughts. He found 
only Lady Heron, Mrs. Eveleyn and Gertrude in the 
house. Mordaunt and his wife had gone into lodgings 
— moreover, Mordaunt had given up his situation, and 
how they were ever to subsist it was impossible to say. 

With all his characteristic pride, the moment he as- 
certained, that by the loss of his arm he was rendered 
incapable of filling the situation from which he had 
hoped to derive his support, he scorned the idea of de- 
pendence, and, imfit as he was for the exertion, he in- 
sisted on being removed into lodgings. 

" Gertrude,** exclaimed Lord Arlington, when she 
had told him thus much, " our home must be theirs ! — 
give me the power soon of offering it to them !" 

" I have much more to say to you," replied Gertrude, 
evasively, *' a still darker prospect than any we have as 
yet anticipated, is still before poor Mordaunt. That awful 
operation has not succeeded according to the expecta- 
tion of the doctors-^they begin to fear now that there 
is mischief going on still higher up in the bone, for he 
still suffers such agonies of pain, and if this shall prove 
the case, a second operation will be inevitable.*' 

Both were silent for some moments. Gertrude's voice 
was choked, and Lord Arlington's heart too full for 
words. At last she resumed: 
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" Should this operation ta^^e place, Felix, we all think 
his strength can never stand it. Under such painful 
circumstances, I have nerved myself to say something to 
you which has been preying on my mind for a long 
time-r-Felix, we had better be free — I wish you to release 
me— do not look so indignant ! I speak for the happi- 
ness of both-— my feelings towards you are the same as 
they have ever been ; but to think of marriage at a time 
when those around us are plunged in such afliiction, is 
dreadful to me — ^let our engagement be from this mo- 
ment cancelled, and let my mother think for the pre- 
sent that it is^wing to Mordaunt's state — and now, will 
you forgive me V* 

Lord Arlington walked uneasily up and down the 
room, his brows knit and his lip caught angrily in his 
teeth. He could not comprehend Gertrude*s policy, 
and he felt so hurt and so annoyed that he would not 
trust himself to speak. Gertrude watched him. She 
saw all that was passiQg in his mind as clearly as if that 
fine open countenance were a mirror reflecting all that 
agitated him ; and she could have groaned at the thought, 
that from henceforth, if he released her, her memory 
would be associated in his as all that was most base, 
heartless, and dishonourable, for till this moment she 
had itever given him the slightest reason to suspect her 
of not being truly and deeply attached to him. 

Yet her sense of right supported her, and she felt 
that whatever he might think of her, she was doiag her 
duty. 

'' Some day,*' said she in a low voice, ''you will thank 
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A bitter smile crossed his face. 

'* Yes,** she continued, *' some day too, you will 
see my reason ; and then you will net only thank, but 
bless me !" 

Her words were a riddle, and after the first few mi- 
nutes of silent mortification, he tried by every possible 
means to decipher them, but in vain. In vain, too, he 
strove to alter her determination ; but she was resolute, 
and all he implored her was, to keep her resolution 
secret, in case circumstances should induce her to change 
it. But to this request she had her answer ready. 

" Mordaunt and my mother both know it already,** 
said she — ^^ I told the latter some time ago, but it was 
only yesterday that Mordaunt was admitted into my 
confidence. Felix, do not grieve over my decision — do 
not be angry with me — ^believe me when I solemnly 
assure you that ;you have mistaken the nature of your 
feelings towards me-Hsome day you will do me justice 
and say, ' Gertrude, instead of wronging me, you have 
been my good angel !* ** 

" What have I done," asked Lord Arlington, " that 
you should say this ?'* 

" Nothing ! — ^you have earned my everlasting grati- 
tude by the disinterested generosity of your conduct ; 
but, Felix, you are too dear to me to admit of my be- 
coming your wife. I speak in riddles because I am ob- 
liged—some day you will learn to read them — ^till then, 
let us both be free — or stay .... another thought suggests 
itself to me — ^let us be free for one year — if at the end 
of that time, you again ask me to marry you, / m// /** 
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Fast upon this conversation followed events so dis- 
tressing to the Eveleyn family, that though Mr. Mug- 
gridge and his son were now taking their part in the 
search for the lost documents, Saverell's affairs were 
not the engrossing theme and the incessant occupation 
which they had been. 

Mordaunt was becoming worse and worse every day. 
In a small close lodging, suited to his present means, 
his faded life seemed withering hourly away, and the 
medical men at last solemnly assured him that nothing 
but a second amputation could save his life, and to this 
he would not consent. 

^* Let me die," he said, '^ no one will miss me ! — I 
cannot support my family — ^my wife has talents to sup- 
port herself, and when I am gone, she wiU be better off 
than with me ; a useless burden, hanging like a mill- 
stone round her neck. My poor faithful Saverell will 
learn then that her life has not been without thorns^ 
and the talents which I, her wretched and repentant 
husband, compelled her to neglect and conceal, will then 
be called forth to upbraid my miserable memory. Tell 
the doctors, Felix, that the agonies I endure are enough 
— I can submit to nothing more — besides, I have not the 
money to pay them ! — iUness is expensive, and therefore, 
let me die — take me from London, and in some quiet 
hole where no one knows us, there let me die." 

" And die he wiU, most assuredly," said one of the 
surgeons when he heard this — ^^ if he is not speedily 
persuaded to submit to what is necessary. The anguish 
of his arm in its present state .is far worse than what the 
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amputatiou will be — ^but there is no time to be lost — a 
few more days and it will be too late — Las his wife no 
influence ?*' 

And Saverell hung over him, imploring him wildly to 
submit. 

" As for the money," said she, '* I shall have abun- 
dance — more than enough for all our necessities ! — Mr. 
Chayley has taken two of my pictures away to-day, and 
the third looks so well in my poor mother's old frame, 
that I am certain it will bring still more than the other 
two—" 

But Mordaunt tossed restlessly on his bed, and 
though to her he was less irritable and obstinate than to 
others, he still asked for time — for time to make up his 
mind, when the doctors all said that every instant was of 
consequence ! 

At this crisis an incident occurred which, out of place 
as it may seem to record it whilst scenes so sad and se- 
rious were passing, was stiU attended with such after 
importance that it cannot be omitted. The picture of 
which Saverell had just spoken, had been placed in its 
old frame, on two chairs at the foot of Mordaunt's bed, 
and that afternoon, feeling better, he had raised himself 
to look at it. Just as he had done so, Mr. Chayley 
called, and Saverell went into the adjoining room to 
speak to him. His hands were full of bank notes, and 
his face radiant with joy. The two pictures were sold, 
and he had come for the third, and Saverell, ran de- 
lightedly back to bring it, as he had a conveyance at the 
door to transport it to its purchaser. 
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•* You Will not sell the frame, please," said Saverell 
f us she carried it towards him with difficulty ; " for it 
is worth its weight in gold to me," and as she uttered 
the words, its weight became too much for her — it 
slipped in her hand, and in saving the painting, the frame 
fell to the ground and came to pieces. 

At that moment Mordaunt called from the inner room, 
and she had only time to beg Mr. Chayley to preserve 
the fragments and have them put together again, before 
his voice was again heard, asking the fate of the other 
two pictures. 

" Both sold and well sold !" was her exclamation ; 
" and the third gone on approbation ! Now, dearest 
Mordaunt, you will be good — you will cheer our poor 
hearts — you will no longer act in opposition to the doc- 
tors I am sure — do you know we are really quite rich!" 

" But, Saverell, I called you on purpose to teU you 
how comfortable I feel. I assure you the inflammation 
must be abating — every hour since the morning I have 
felt easier — ^when did those old fools say they would 
come again ?" 

" At five o'clock for the consultation, but Dr. 

wiU come earlier ; he always does." 

*^ And what o'clock is it now ?" 

*' Just three." 

*' Then leave me to sleep. I feel the delicious hea- 
viness of sleep coming over me. What idiots doctors 
are ! if I had allowed them to have acted according to 
their own wise ideas, they would have cut me to pieces 
by this time. Leave the door ajar, Saverell, and if Ar- 
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lington comes, or anybody else, let not a soul enter. If 
I sleep, it is of vital importance that I should not be 
disturbed, but if I groan, come and move my arm, but 
do not rouse me up." 

Saverell obeyed his injunctions to the letter. Sleep 
was closing his eyelids even before he had done sff^ak- 
ing, and she rejoiced as she stood and watched, for 
it was the first natural sleep he had had for many 
weeks. It seemed light and sweet compared to that 
brought on by opiates, and as she gazed, she hoped more 
hopefully than she had done for many a long day. 

Whilst he still slept, Felix paid him his accustomed 
visit, and sat talking over with Saverell their future 
plans, till the dash of the doctors' carriages came up to 
the door before they had apparently conversed more 
than a few minutes. 

*' Is he to be roused ?" asked she, as she rose to re- 
ceive them. '^ He has now slept two hours, and is still 
in a profound sleep." 

" We will just look at him," was the answer, and the 
stealthy feet sought the adjoining chamber. 

Mordaunt was lying with the wounded arm outside 
the sheets. His lips looked parched — his eyelids were 
partially open — yet still his breathing was regular and 
heavy. Saverell stood at the door, and watched the 
faces of the doctors, as they glanced at each other. 

" He is better— he must be better to sleep like this," 
she exclaimed in a hurried whisper, with a slight in- 
tonation of enquiry in her voice ; " and when he went 
to sleep, he said he felt easier than he had done ever 
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since the accident. Are the opiates now taking effect, 
do you think ? " 

To those sl^ilful men, these agitated and anxious 
questions seemed painful, for the looks they bent on 
the eager countenance of the young wife were full of 
sympathy and a kind of melancholy kindness. 

" It would be a pity to disturb him," was, however, 
all they replied ; " this is the sleep of exhaustion, and 
may last some time yet. In two hours we will look in 
again." 

And Saverell returned, to resume her conversation 
with Lord .Arlington, with a sensation of relief to which 
she had long been a stranger. Though she had never 
realized the possibility of actually losing Mordaunt, 
stiD she now felt how overstrained her nerves had been 
by alarm, and how great a weight was lifted off her 
spirits by the apparent improvement which had just 
begun. 

Whilst talking cheerfully with her companion, a hasty 
step ran up the stair-case, and Mr. Chayley's well-known 
rap at the door preceded his abrupt entrance. Saverell 
raised her finger quickly to her lips, but started up, as 
if expecting some welcome news. 

" Surely not sold already?" she ejaculated. 

" I am not come about the picture," he answered, 
breathlessly ; " but a most extraordinary thing has hap- 
pened — ^look at these little rolls of papers — you know 
your old frame, which fell to pieces this morning? 
Aware how much you valued it, I determined to mend 
it myself, and whilst melting my glue, I began to fit 
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the pieces together. In doing this, I displaced a little 
piece of wood at the back, just in the thickest part of 
the frame. On examination^ I found that this was a 
sliding lid to a deep groove, most artfully concealed, 
and on slipping it out, look what I have found ! — the 
certificate, of your baptism — the names of the clergyman 
and the witnesses — the printed announcement of Lord 
Carlton's death, date, and place and aU ! — and all these 
memorandums, stating that the marriage certificate and 
other valuable documents are all in an immense iron 
chest, which is somewhere in London, and must be ad- 
vertized for — it is iron-bound and fireproof, and bears 
simply the name of Saverell ! — forgive me for reading 
all this, but..*.*' 

At this moment Lord Arlington sprang from his chair. 

" Good Heavens !" he exclaimed, "what have I been 
thinking of all this time ? — I have been mad, Saverell ! 
I have kept you out of your rights, but this very day 
all shall be cleared up, and my unpardonable careless- 
ness and forgetfulness repaired! — I know where that 
chest is — ^Wanham, the lawyer, has it ! — he told me he 
had a chest bearing that singular name at the time of 
Mr. Eveleyn's death, and what with the confusion, 
anxiety, and distress, into which we have all been 
plunged ever since, from that time to this I have never 
thought of it again ! — Saverell, I congratulate you ! all 
is clear before us now — ^we have our proofs in black and 
white, and very soon we shall be able to defy the whole 
world !" 

It was fortunate that the sleeper in the adjoining room 
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kept those who watched him within due bounds^ other- 
wise the delight and excitement of that happy trio must 
have been more audible. As it was, Saverell could only 
walk up and down the room, her hands clasped and 
her face bathed in tears of joy, longing for Mordaunt's 
waking, to tell him the good news. 

" It will be new life !" she kept repeating. " We 
shall be rolling in riches ! we shall buy back dear Heron 
Court! — fancy beautiful Heron Court ours again! — 
poor dear Mordaunt, what happiness for him, after all 
he has suffered ! — and you, Mr. Chayley — and you^Lord 
Arlington — ^had we not had such friends as yourselves, 
we might have been paupers to the end of our days ! — 
if Mordaunt would but wake ! is it not strange that 
just at the very moment when tidings of such marvel- 
lous good fortune reach us, he should for the first time 
have fallen into this heavy sleep ?" 



CHAPTER XXL 



But Mordaunt did not sleep much longer. Hushed 
as the voices were, still the unusual bustle had roused 
him, and he called impatiently to know what was going 
on. 

Very gradually and cautiously Saverell told him — 
leaning over him, and controlling every sjrmptom of 
emotion, she related to him the extraordinary casualty 
by which one of the important lost links had been found 
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—and as sbe spoke^ his eyes dilated, and a faint colour 
spread oyer his wan face* 

His first words were, 

** Then now, Saverell, we can get out of this horrid 
hole ! I can never recover in this close, unwholesome 
atmosphere — perhaps if I had had air and luxuries, in- 
stead of all this misery, I should have been well long 
ago!" 

" But, dearest Mordaunt, you have turned a corner 
to-day, I think." 

" Yes — I am less suffering — ^but my arm is quite numb 
with cold. It has been outside the clothes ever since I 
went to sleep. You should have covered it up." 

*' I was so afraid of awaking you. Are you better ? 
and could you take anything ? You have slept three 
hours — you must be quite exhausted." 

^' I should like some arrow-root^ with some port wine 
in it — I feel sinking — I feel no pain, but a strange, in- 
explicable sensation of unrest — there is no other word 
for it — ^wine would dispel it perhaps." 

" Ah, my dearest ! but the doctors said so positively 
no wine !" 

" But I must and will have it ! they know nothing 
about my present feelings — send for it at once — if you 
keep me too low, Saverell, you will kill me. Those 
fellows ought to have been here an hour ago." 

" They were, but you were asleep." 

" And you actually let them go ?" 

** I expect them to return every moment." 

*' Where is Arlington ? " 
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" Gone to my father, intending to take him to Mr. 
Wanham about that chest." 

** Get me the wine, Saverell — a horrible feeling is 
creeping over me — the doctors neglect me— they will 
let me slip through their fingers, just when life is most 
precious, if they do not take care — ^get me my arrow- 
root." 

Terrified at being thus compelled to act contrary to 
the strict orders she had received, yet equally fearful of 
irritating her suffering husband, Saverell sent for the 
wine, and was prepa:ring the arrow-root, when happily 
the doctors arrived. 

They entered the sick man's room and closed the 
door, and Saverell continued her occupation, so that 
Mordaunt should not have to wait when once he was 
ready, but she would not put in the wine without per- 
mission. She waited for their return, and when they 
came, she told them his request and her fears. 

" Let him have it," was the answer, and she seemed 
struck with surprise. ** Yes," they continued, **he 
seems to wish it so much, that he had better have it. 
Whilst you give it to him, Mrs. Eveleyn, we will wait 
here, and see him again after it." 

Hardly had she closed the door, than Lord Arlington 
and Mr. Wanham arrived, and were welcomed with 
unusual empressement by the doctors. 

** We were in hopes of finding you here, my lord, and 
are glad to have met you. A great change has taken 
place since the morning in Mr. Evelejm's state. ..." 

** For the better, I trust," interrupted Felix, hastily. 
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** Unhappily, no. We -would wish it to he carefolly 
hnt speedily broken to Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn, and 
. any worldly affitirs that he may haye to settle, had bet- 
ter be attended to without loss of time. Your Mend, 
my lord, has not three days to live ! " 

Inexpressibly shocked, Felix stood like a statue, 
struck dumb with surprise and grief. He could not 
believe it, 

*' Yes,*' said Dr. r sadly, '* had we had our way 

in time, I confess I think the calamity might have been 
averted, but as it is, all the skill in Europe could not 
save him. Mortification has commenced, and his life 
is now but a question of hours. I shall call in once 
more this evening, just for his satisfaction, but I can 
do nothiiig — anythiiig he fancies or asks for, let him 
have." 

Lord Arlington and Mr.^ Wanham as soon as they 
were alone, looked at each other. How was the fafal 
laews to be broken to either husband or wife ? — How 
could the same lips -^hich came to pronounce success, 
triumph, wealth, and honours, utter the awful words, 
** This uight shall thy soul be required of thee T' 

In the midst of their silent dismay, Saverell entered, 
a smile on her face, but no sooner did she see the ex- 
pression of the countenances before her than she was 
struck with a presentiment of evil, and sinking 
into a chair, faintly demanded what was the matter. 
Strange to say, it never occurred to her that Mordaunt 
was the cause of the emotion she saw depicted on Lord 
Arlington's features — she fancied something connected 
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with her new inheritance had occurred to damp their 
hopes^ and just now, she could not conceal from her- 
self that the prospect of prosperity was very precious 
to her. 

Lord Arlington, qn his psirt, was so pre-occupied with 
thoughts of Mordaunt, that the object of his presence 
there at that moment Jiad beeii cpmpletely banished from 
his mind, apd he mistook Saverell's question. He 
thought it could only relate to her hi^band's ^tate, and 
he answered accordingly. His words wer^ few, but 
they went like a dagger into Saverell's heart. 

" Alas, the doctqrs do nqt see with our eyes— the re- 
port is not satisfactory — it would be cruel kindness, 
Saverell, to keep you in the dark, ..." 

She did not utter a word, She sat perfectly motion- 
lesSf She did not attempt to breathe hope, even to her- 
self, for now, even the trifle of allowing the sick man 
wine, when, but a day before, it had been positively for- 
bidden, rose up before her as the strongest confirmation 
of impending danger. She knew well, from long ex- 
perience, that when doctors say, ** let the patient have 
what he fancies," the sands of life are generally running 
low. She had heard too, that great ease after intense 
suflering 4enoted the presence of mortification, and she 
wondered that it bad not struck her before. 

All these thoughts crowded on her brain as she sat 
there stunned by the blow. After a time, Felix and 
Mr. Wanham tried to draw her attention to her own 
affairs — to the fact of Mr. Muggridge having sworn to 
the chest of valuables, and proved by a private^seal on 
it, placed there by himself, that it was the same which 
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had been intrusted to him in bygone days. Also to the 
clue they had obtained to the residence of the nurse, 
who had had the first charge of it. But Saverell leant 
her arms on the table, and hid her face in her hands. 

"Tell Aim," said she, with a gesture towards the 
room where her husband lay, *' do not tell me of pros- 
perity in such an hour as this. If the affairs must go 
on, let me have as little to do with them as possible — 
tell him, and let him feel happy whilst consciousness is 
still his — ^he is able to hear you — go in and tell him." 

And totally unaware of his danger, Mordaunt did 
indeed eagerly and gladly listen to all the details, and 
implore Lord Arlington to see that not a stone was left 
unturned till Saverell was re-instated in her rightful 
position. His anxiety and impatience were melancholy 
to witness, and the buoyant manner in which he spoke 
of the future, chilled Saverell's very life-blood. 

Lord Arlington thought it was wrong to allow him 
to indulge in this strain, but Saverell was strongly 
against opening his eyes. 

** Perhaps," said she, " he will have some misgiving 
soon, as to the reason of this comparative freedom from 
pain — should he ask me I will not deceive him ; bat it 
is so long since I have seen him look happy, that I have 
not the heart to cloud the last sunshine of his life." 

And with the calmness of despair, she took her place 
by his bedside, resolved that nothing should now induce 
her to leave him for a single moment until all was over. 
That this wotdd be soon. Lord Arlington did not con- 
ceal from her, and he thought it would be advisable. 
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could she introduce Mr. Wanham into his room^ on the 
plea of talking about his Kavanagh property. This 
might lead to his expressing any wishes he might have 
with regard to small sums of money, which had been 
saved from the wreck, the settling of which on his mo- 
ther would be of serious importance to her, and of 
little consequence to Saverell, since her inheritance 
was now advancing every hour to a certainty. 



A few hours have passed — a long night of restless- 
ness has been spent, and a day of mal-aUey not amount- 
ing to pain, yet trying, and hard to bear, had flushed 
the patient's cheeks and parched his lips. Yet still he 
was unaware of his doom, though it was marching on 
him with giant strides. His bright prospects were the 
theme of his every thought and word, and Saverell, 
choking with tears which she durst not shed, had to 
listen to his plans, and pretend to enter into all his joy- 
ous anticipations, whilst she knew that long and long 
before one dream could be realized, the heart that now 
beat so impatiently would be at rest for ever. 



And now, a few more hours have passed, and there is 
a change in the sick room. The voice that had gone on 
ringing so incessantly for so long was hushed, but Mor- 
daunt Eveleyn still lived. The diflference was, that he 
now knew the truth, and it had come upon him with 
fearful distinctness ; for when once told by the doctors 
that amputation of his arm was no longer necessary, he 
instantly guessed the truth, and demanded to be in- 

VOL. !!• X 
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formed without hesitation how long he had to live. 
The answer, " perhaps twelve hours," struck awe into 
his very soul. He did not feel dying, yet he had but 
twelve hours to live ! — And what a death-bed ! — ^totally 
unprepared, and unwilling too, to prepare to give up 
life, yet doomed to die with a certainty which admitted 
of not a ray of hope ! 

Silent, and with his eyes constantly fixed on Saverell, 
he lay brooding over his fate, and the first wish he ex- 
pressed was, that none of his family, save those who 
were in town, should know of his danger. The Gores 
were in Paris, and Susan was staying with them* 

" Only tell them of my illness," said he, " do not let 
them be in time even for my funeral. I could not bear 
them to see the wretched hole in which I breathed my 
last sigh — I who should have, died in Heron Court !" 

It was " the ruling passion, strong in death/' 

" And yet," he added, " I ani not such a heathen as 
not to see the finger of God in this fate, and fully to 
admit the justice of it. The wealth and the honours 
that I have loved and coveted are advancing rapidly 
towards me, but Death has quicker footsteps still, and 
withdraws me faster than they advance — oh, Saverell, 
what would I give for one year's life ! — just one year, 
to take my place in the world once more !" 

These were the sentiments that were torturing the 
parting spirit — this the frame of mind in which Eve- 
leyn was being torn from earth. Bemorse, regret, and 
despair came with all their attendant horrors, and he 
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wrestled with the grim tyrant as though he could 
thereby avert the hour. 

But it came ; and very early the following morning, 
when the pale grey light of morning was just creeping 
into the room^ and whilst Gertrude and Saverell sat 
watching at each side of the bed, Mordaunt Eve* 
leyn roused up suddenly from a heavy sleep, and asked 
for Lord Arlington. 

He was not there, Saverell said. He had gone home 
to rest for an hour or two, and promised to return by 
seven o'clock. 

'* By seven o'clock," exclaimed Eveleyn, hastily, 
"I shall not be alive. I am dying, my Saverell — I 
feel death in all my veins — my fingers are numb — my 
pulse has stopped, I believe — send for Felix, for some- 
thing has occurred to me, most important — and Ger- 
trude, come close to me. . . ." 

Saverell hastened to fulfil what might be his last 
wish, and Gertrude, bending over her brother, gazed 
tearfully on his ghastly features. 

" Gertrude," he gasped, '* time is fleeting — ^but one 
word will do — ^you are no longer engaged to Arling- 
ton?" 

*' No, dear Mordaunt." 

''What parted you?" 

" My own wish — my own free wiU." 

" Have you wrecked his happiness ?" 

'' No, Mordaunt. I saw that his heart was never 
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" Enough/* said Eveleyn ; and turning his head 
away, he closed his eyes with a deep groan. 

An hour passed, and the messenger who had gone 
for Lord Arlington returned with him, but by this 
time a fearful change had taken place. Though still 
sensible, Mordaunt Eveleyn was in the agonies of 
death. The power of speech was gone — every effort 
he made to articulate was vain — ^he was utterly unintel- 
ligible, but when Felix came to his side, he grasped his 
hand like a vice, and turning his wild eyes towards Sa- 
verell, he stretched out his other hand, and drew hers 
to his lips. Then placing it within that of Lord Ar- 
lington, he glanced firom one to the other. 

There was a deep and unmistakeable meaning in that 
last look, so full of anguish and agony, and it was in 
reality his last, for in another instant — an instant of 
such profound silence that the quick low breathing 
of the three attached watchers round the bed seemed 
loud — through the parted lips there came no breath, 
and from the extended eyelids no look of like — the rest- 
less, feverish pulses were still — ^the acute sufferings all 
at an end, and Saverell was a widow. 



Five years have passed. We need not enter into the 
minute details of all the circumstances which, after 
Eveleyn's death, came crowding rapidly one upon ano- 
ther, all terminating in Saverell's clear right to the 
possession of the Kavanagh estates. Those who have 
read through this history will have seen what was 
likely to occur, therefore it wiU be sufficient now to 
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saji that she^ whose gentle life of trial had been so re- 
warded, did not change her nature when she came into 
the sunshine of prosperity. The wish of her heart — 
perhaps also because Mordaunt himself had also ex- 
pressed it — was, that Heron Court should once more 
come into the family, and with the delicacy of true ge- 
nerosity, she soon intimated to Mrs. Eveleyn that she 
could not live there alone, but would be thankful for 
her companionship. 

This arrangement took place within the first year> 
and the second and third were spent there in the pro- 
found retirement of widowhood, but the fourth saw a 
great change, and the fifth, a greater still. In the fifth 
year. Heron Court had a master again ; and a wan- 
derer, returned from a long absence abroad, peram- 
bulated those beautiful woods and gardens by SavereU's 
side. 

Sayerell was difficult to persuade, but Lord Arling- 
ton was an adept at persuasion. When all his arts to 
win her seemed likely to fail, he bethought him of 
Eveleyn's last look and Eveleyn*s action, and having 
called up these adroitly to his aid, he at last succeeded 
in gaining the prize. 

That second marriage took place under the happiest 
auspices, cordially approved by every member of the 
family, for, as Mrs. Eveleyn said, who could have a 
better right to the hand of Saverell, than he, whose ac- 
tivity and energy had been mainly instrumental in 
placing her in the position which he was now ambitious 
to share with her. 
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^ And indeed^" exclaimed Gertrude^ '^ to tell 70a a 
great secret^ dear SarereQ, Felix is the man who should 
hare been your husband from the beginning ! Do not 
look 80 shocked^ but had not that always been my con- 
yiction^ nothing wonld haye induced me to haye been 
so cruel to him myself! — ^howeyer^ do not be alarmed ! 
he is all your own — his heart was neyer mine — and I 
shall neyer interfere with you." 
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£as appeared on the subject of Natural History in a popular form* 
The principal features of this new edition are :— 

1st. Its Accuracy of Information. 

2nd. Its Systematic Arrangement. 

3rd. Illustrations executed expressly for tbe work, with strict 
regard to correctness. 

4th. New and Authentic Anecdotes. 
«' The Illustrated Natural History,' by the Eev. J. G. Wood, M.A.» 
contains, within a smaller compass, a larger number of spirited and 
well-executed woodcuts than we recollect meeting iwith in the course of 
our experience." — English Churchman, 

, UNIFORM WITH " WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY." 

Price 5«., cloth gilt. 

WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OP 
SELBOBNE. 

A new editioii. Edited by the Kev. J. G. Wood, and with up-» 
irards of 200 Illustrations by JT. Harvey, Printed on tinted paper. 
** A very superior edition of this most popular work." 

The notes have been prepared partly with a view towards throw- 
ing further light on the subject treated of, and partly for the instruc- 
tion of the young naturalist, to whom many parts oi the work might 
be unintelligible. * 

An unprecedented number of engravings have been introduced, m 
order further to smooth the way for those new te Natural History, 
for it is well known that the eye is affected sooaer than the ear, aud . 
that a good figure of any object convejrs the idea better to the mind 
than the best and most accurate description, Por the excellence of 
the engravings the names of Messrs, Harvey and Dalziel, by whom 
with a few exceptions the whole of the ngures were drawn aad 
en^ra.ved, are a sufficient guarantee. 

It is the Editor's sincere wish that the perusal of this volume may 
awaken in some minds the love of that science, which, by the con- 
stant contemplation of God's works in their wisdom,' strength, ot 
beauty^ore than any other science leads the mind to their Maker. 

*^oe careful in ordering to specify *' Wood's Edition/ as 
there are fto many othflr editions of this work 



DODD'S CURIOSITIES OF INDUSTRY;^' - 

Price Sixpence Each. 

** The tide of ' Curiosities of Industry,' will 'pretty clearly explain 
itselt Many processes are curious mthout being novel; many are 
botli novel and curious ; many reveal to us the store of strange and 
valuable things which science presents to those who know how to 
apply it in aid of industry ; many arise out of the discovery of new 
matmals ; and many more by new appUcations of old materials : of all 
such are these curiosities composed.** 



Each number is complete in itself, and sold separately. 
in limp cloth* 

The following are now ready :— 



Price 6(/., 



10. 

11, 

12. 
13. 



9. Printing, its Modem Varie- 
ties. 

Cotton and Flax; a con- 
trast. 

Com and Bread ; what they 
owe to Machinery. 
A Shop in the 19th Century-. 
Fire and Light, contrivances 
for their production* 

14. Wool and Silk. Fur and 
Feathers. 

15. Chemistry of Mannfactures. 
10, Steam Power and Water 

Power. 

Or the abo?e may be had complete in one volume. Price 3^.» limp 

cloth. 



1. Glass and its Manufacture. 

2. Iron and its Manufacture. 

3. Wood and its Appliances. 

4. Calculating and Begistering 

Machines. 

5. India Bubber and Gutta 

Percha. 
6* Industrial Applications of 

Electricity. 
7* Gold in the Mine, the Mint, 

and the Workshop. 
Paper, its Applications, and 

its novelties. 



8. 



In 1 small 8vo vol., price 5s., fancy boards. 

SFBOULE'S PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 

Comprehending the Nature, Properties, and Improvement of Soils — 
the Structure, Functions, and Cultivation of Plants — and the 
Husbandry of the Domestic Annuals of the Farm. Tliird Edition, 
with Corrections and Additions, Illustrated with uumcfous 
Engravings on Wood. 



T.nni!ftTi- fjf pQ. TLnnUndffft g i ;id Co., 2, Farringdofi-street* 
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